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As we hope tliat tliis work may be taken a> a >eii(>\i-' con- 
tribution to African ellinograpliy, it is perhap'< Ix-l that \\i‘ 
should present our credentials and describe brietlv our 
methods of research and the princij)le> that have guided us. 

W’lien we entered the Ila countrv— the one in 1902 and 
the other at the end of 1904 — neither was a stranger to 
African life. Mr. Smith had served his C hurch for four 
years in South Africa and knew the Suto and (to some 
extent) the Xosa languages. Mr. Dale, after ser\ing in 
the Matabele and Hechuanaland campaigns and the Hoer 
War, was for three years (1902-4) Assistant Native Com- 
missioner of the Wankie district in Soiithern Rhodesia, 
knew the Tcbele language, and had also travelled among 
the Tonga people on the nortli bank of the Zambesi. 

Finding ourselv'cs among a people that were almost 
unknown to the outside world, we threw ourselves into a 
study of their language and customs, our motive being, 
not the production of a book of this kind, but simply that we 
might prosecute our callings as missionary and magistrate 
to the best advantage. For whether one is to teach or 
govern, one’s first duty is to understand the people. In 
the course of years we found our stock of information 
accumulating, and in 1909 we determined to collaborate in 
a book that should record the results of our research. From 
that time we continued our investigations deliberately with 
that end in view. From first to last, this book is, th(“n, the 
result of some thirteen years' first-hand study. 

The completion and publication of the book have been 
delayed by the W'ar. When news of its outbreak reached 
us, Mr. Dale immediately left the farm which he had been 

ix 
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iK-cui>ving sincr U'a\'ing tlie British South Africa Company’s 
service in if)io. and obtained a commission in the King's 
Own Yorksliire Light Infantry. Mr. Smith returned to 
Inigland in tlie following spring and went at once to the 
hront as cliaplain Captain Dale was sev'erelv wounded at 
I-oos m the September advance and after recovery 

was in\-alided out of the army and returned to the British 
South Africa (.ompany’s service. Our manuscript was 
complete as to material but somewhat chaotic in form in 
and re\ ision for publication Iiad to wait until a fitting 
time. I hen further delay ensued as conditions were not 
I)ropitioiis for tlie publication of such a work. 

We tiust that tlic co-operation of missionary and magis- 
trate may prove to be as successful as we have hoped. For 
ourselves— without wishing to prejudge our own attempt — 
we think the conjunction a Iiappy one. It is commonly 
said that clergymen see the best in human nature and 
lawyers the worst ; if they put their heads together they 
should be able to see life wliole. Too often in Africa there 
IS a certain amount of restraint between the government 
olhcials and the missionaries. Such should not be, and 
we arc happy m Uie knowledge that between us nothing of 
the kind ever existed. W orking along different lines and 
using different methods, we recognised that our aim was one, 
and were able cordially and loyally to support each other. 
And then working in our different spheres, as might be 
expected, we became familiar with different aspects of the 
ife of the Ba-ila. On his constant peregrinations through 
thyhstnet and in his court, the magistrate was in touch 
with many things that did not come much in the way of 
the missionary, who, however, in his more stationary life 
had his own advantages. After Mr. Dale left the govern- 
ment service in 1910 and settled on a farm within sight of 

foTconsultltio^n^^*^”’ frequent opportunities 

The field was carefully mapped out between us. The 
sections for which Mr. Smith is primarily responsible are 
those marked with an asterisk under the chapter heading ; 

rhw‘" ""'"irked with two asterisks; and the 

chapters in which both have had a share are marked * *♦ 
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or ** *, according as one or the otlier predominates. But 
every chapter has been revised by us both in all the stages 
of writing, and the information collected by the one care- 
fully checked by the other, so that we may claim the colla- 
boration to have been of the closest. 

We have no need to point out to those who have preceded 
us in this line the many difficulties we have had to face, 
and only those know the difficulties who have essayed the 
same task. Tlie Ba-ila do not readily communicate to a 
foreigner their ideas and customs ; direct interrogation 
often fails — generally fails, indeed, except where complete 
confidence has been won beforehand — for they either profess 
to know nothing or deliberately give misleading answers. 
It is only by tactfully leading conversation in the desired 
direction and not pressing it too far that one succeeds iii 
getting information in this way. We have been assiduous 
note-takers, not trusting to our memories, and our book 
is partly the outcome of many hundreds of conversations 
recorded at tlie time and carefully collated. Most of what 
we have written about we liave witnessed, and our impres- 
sions were noted at once. In some instances where we 
could not see the ceremonies we were able to induce trust- 
worthy men to dictate us descriptions of them. Neither 
missionary nor magistrate can afford, as passing travellers 
sometimes have allowed themselves, to intrude upon the 
sanctities of native life, and hence there are some things 
about which we can report only at second hand, but in all 
such cases we liave been careful, to get the most reliable 
evidence. 

We aimed at securing a large collection of native texts. 
The Ba-ila had no written literature ; when we knew them 
first their language had never been reduced to writing ; and 
so we had to obtain these texts in one of two ways — either 
by writing them ourselves from dictation or, in later years, 
by employing the assistance of young men trained in the 
mission schools. By far the greater part of our collection 
was written down by ourselves. 

Of our assistants, one, a true Mwila, lived with Mr. 
Smith for ten years and became very expert in this depart- 
ment. After having a long conversation with a friendly 
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( Iiii f, in llu’ course of wliich some custom Iiacl been discussed, 
wi- would in'.! met tliis yoniii^ man, Knvobe, to write down 
tli<' ■-uhsl.mce at once, and with training he became able to 
do this wit)) great accuracy : tln‘n. if some points were found 
obscure. Kavobi* would l)a\e furtliei interviews with tlie 
cliief wlio might be moix* frank witli Iiim alone — and bring 
Us the record in writing. Sometimes he would write us 
spontaneously a long account of something he liad known 
or l)ad discovered for himself. Sucli accounts, and indeed 
all we received from him. were carefully checked with others. 
His help has been invaluable to us, and we are glad to put 
it on record. 


Our other native lielpei' is a son of Sezongo II. of Nanzela, 
a very intelligent young man. who. besides writing down 
notes on customs, collected from old chiefs and wrote down 
a history of liis fatlier's people. 


W’e have aimed throughout at drawing information from 
the old men. We became on fneiull\- terms with many of 
the elderly chiefs, and in particular witli Mungaloof Kasenga, 
who gave us a great deal of information, and whose deatli 


was not only a loss to our book, but was felt with great 
personal sorrow by us both. None of our native informants, 
we may mention, spoke English. 


These native texts we desired to publish in parallel 
columns with an English translation, in imitation of Dr. 
Calloway’s Religious System of the Amazttlu, but this lias 
not been found possible. We have quoted the translation 
largely, and often where no quotation marks are employed 
our descriptions follow it closely. 

Another source of information drawn upon by us is the 

records of cases tried in the magistrates' courts. With the 

permission of His Honour the Administrator (whose interest 

in our work we gratefully acknowledge) and with the hearty 

co-operation of the officials, we were able to examine and 

analyse these records. We have quoted many of the cases, 

changing the names of the parties concerned ; but apart 

from these illustrations the records were of great assistance 

in setting us on the track of customs and ideas we did not 
know of before. 


Our work, it will be 


seen, is not prepared for ordinary 
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domestic consumption. We have endeavoured to describe 
the life as it is in actuality, and any one attempting tliis 
with frankness must be prepared to see his work conlincd 
to a comparatively narrow circle of readers. W bile not 
professing to be scientifically trained anthropologists, we 
have written with such experts in mind, and if we have 
succeeded in giving them any valuable material for their 
studies we shall be glad. 

At the same time we wish to say that wc have studied 
the Ba-ila, not as curious zoological specimens, but as fellow 
men and women : our interest in them is far from being 
academic. We have devoted some of our best years to their 
improvement. We believe them to be a people of great 
capacity, who with sympathetic, patient, firm guidance 
may advance very far. And in writing our book we liave 
had our successors in view, whether magistrates or mission- 
aries. They will take up their labours at a more advanced 
point than that at which we could commence ours ; wc 
trust their success will be proportionately greater than ours. 
It is a doctrine commonly enough taught in these days, but 
(if we may assume the preacher's gown for a in< ment) we 
would like here to emphasise its truth on all who follow us. 
We would say to them : learn to look at tlie world through 
the eyes of your people, make their language and ways of 
thinking as much as possible your own, saturate yourself 
in their folklore. If your studies in preparation for your 
present task have had to do with law and theology, let 
your mind now be given to the people, and study them with 
an ardour equal at least to that you gave to your professional 
studies. And withal, do not forget that these Ha-ila are llesh 
and blood and soul as you and wc are. It is to help you 
and so help the Ba-ila that wc have chiefly written this book. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the help we have received 
from colleagues in the Mission and Service and from others, 
either in the way of items of information, suggestions, or 
photographs : Mrs. E. W. Smith and Mrs. Price ; the Revs. 
Arthur Baldwin, \V. Chapman, J. W. Price, J. A. Kerswell ; 
Messrs. F. V. Worthington (late Secretary for Native 


Affairs), Macaulay, Nicholls, Handley. Heath, Ryan, Earee, 
Daffam, Lynch. From the Directors of the British South 
VOL. 1 * 
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Africa ( oinpany wc have received encoiiragcnienl and 
a-si'-tancc. Dr. Ri\ erj^ of Canil)ridgc and Sir II. H. Jolinston 
liave kindly read over parts of oiir manuscript and favoured 
us with Miggcstions. Professor Conway of Manclicster Uni- 
versily translated those few section> that we thought better 
to put into Latin. To all these wc offer our thanks. 

The small community of Hritisli resident in the Kafue 
districts of Xoi thern Rhodesia has a fine record in the War — 
proportionate to its ninnbers, a record second to none. Tlie 
.\clmini>tration was embarrassed by the numbers of officials 
will) were eager to leave their posts to join the fighting forces ; 
many returned to ICngland for the purpose, or joined the 
e.\pedition under Major Boyd Cunningham that was sent to 
the German Last Africa frontier, an expedition that com- 
prised almost every man among the settlers who had not 
already enlisted in otlicr units. Those who remained, wliile 
their fi lends woie mo\’ing amidst stirring c\'cnts clscwliere, 
did equally valuable service in quietly carrj'ing on their 
work of controlling the erstwhile turbulent tribes. It is 
a fine testimony, alike to the loyalty of the natives and to 
the character of tlic British South Africa Company's rule, 
that the natives, who readily appreciated the justness of the 
cause in which the Umpire was fighting, not only remained 
quiet, but served in large numbers as carriers. The natives 
of Rhodesia and the whole of South Africa, represented by 
our enemies as groaning beneath the heel of England, never 
had a better opportunity of throwing off their allegiance than 
during tlie preoccupation of Britain in the War ; at least 
they might have caused very serious embarrassment ; and 
they remained splendidly loyal. Let that be remembered. 

Of those whose help we have recorded, Ryan went to 
command a vessel in the northern seas and do very valu- 
able work in submarine detection ; Daffarn was early killed 
on the German frontier ; Macaulay, who had recently retired 
from the Service after a long career, was killed on the 
\\estern front ; Lynch fell, a Lieut.-Colonel and D.S.O.. at 
the head of his battalion ; Handley, after serving through 
the Cameroons campaign, was twice wounded in France, 
gamed the Military Cross and bar. and finaUy was kiUed 
while leading his company of Coldstream Guards into 
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action ; Heatli and Earee both served in France, and the 
former was wounded. Nor can we forget the two veterans, 
whose names will always be associated with the early ex- 
ploration of North-west Rhodesia — Colonel Gibbons and 
Captain F. C. Selous, D.S.O., who were kilted, the one in 
Gallipoli and the other in East Africa. Little did we 
think, when first drafting this Preface early in 1914, that 
we should have to conclude it in this way. 

EDWIN W. SMITH. 

ANDREW DALE. 


P.S . — Tins preface was already printed when news came 
from Africa that, for me as for others, took the spring out 
of the year. Andrew Dale died of blackwater fever at 
Mumbwa, Northern Rhodesia, on May i, 19 ^ 9 - 
live to see a line of o\ir book in type. It was as a crippled 
and broken man, without a regret, that, after heroic suffer- 
ing, he returned to Africa and re-entered the British South 
Africa Company's service in the hope of setting free a 
younger and more active man for military duty. It was 
always his express desire that the personal note should be 
kept out of our book, and so, though I could and would 
like to write more of my friend, I refrain. I will only say 
that of the men 1 have known none has come nearer my 
ideal of what a man should be. Happy Britain to have 
such sons as he to represent her among the backward 
races ! 

E. W. S. 

Union Club, Rome. 

June 28. 1919. 
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Who are the “ Il.i-^peakiiig peo]>U-N " ? 

(ienerally speaking', tliev are the peoph' U'-ii.ilK' known 
as the Ma-'hnkulurubwe, or, as Li\ in£'''tonc >pelt it. Ha^lnl- 
kulonipo. Tlii> is nut llie name ])y wind# tliey call thein- 
scU'Cs, but was ^nven them by their neiKhboul^ and cam- 
querors, the P»arotsi. It has not been easy to find the 
meaning of tliis woial, but we are inclined to accept the 
derivation suggested to us i»y the Rev. A. Jall.i ot l.i.alui, 
viz. two Luyi (Kotsi) words ; kiii>huhuln , " to brush the hair 
back from the forehead,” and “a built-up mass 

of liair ” (Iki-s|iukula-lumpwili = Ha-sli\iku-luininvi) . The 
reference is to the characteristic coitture of the people. Tlie 
Matabele call tliem Matjokot joko, in allusion to tlieir manner 
of speaking. Hi>th these names were given in di-rision, and 
tlie people resent their use ; we have, tlierefore, not used 
either oi them. 

The cliief thing that unites them is the hinguage they 
speak, viz. Ila. We might, therefore, simp!\ (all them all 
Ba-ila ; and indeed we do often include all the sections under 
this comprehensive title. Hui, according to native usage, 
this is not strictly correct. Some of the people consider 
themselves exclusively entitled to the name; and in the fol- 
lowing classilication we are looking through their eyes. 
This in the interests of accuracy ; for practical purposes 
they can all be regarded as one. 

I. The Ba-ila. — According to themselves, the pucka 
Ba-ila. Their country, called l^wila, as defined by themselves 
and as delineated on the map, is a small one. hike most 
African tribal names, it is dilhcult to determine its meaning. 


The word Ila, standing alone, may mean several things : 


it is 
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a verb, " to go to " or “go for,” and Ba-ila might mean “ the 


people going otf.“ Ila also means “ a distended intestine,'" 
also “ a grain of corn.’* But none of these is satisfactory. 
Ila is also one form of the verb zJiila, “ be taboo, set apart,” 
corresponding to sacer, Jiagios, /laram. It is an old Bantu 
root ; Suto, ila ; Zulu, zila ; Ronga, yila ; Herero, zera ; 
Nj-anja, ycra ; Upper Congo, kiln ; cf. Ganda, omuzira, a 
totem. It occurs also in some tribal names, c.g. Bashilange, 
“ they who taboo the leopard.” This is, we think, the deriva- 
tion of the name Ba-ila : “ The people who are taboo, set 


apart ” ; they arc the Hagioi ; in short, the people. This 
certainly answers very well to the arrogant spirit of the 
people. 


When in the following pages we speak of “ the Ba-ila 
proper,” it is these people we mean. 


2. While they themselves restrict the name to the in- 
habitants of the district defined, there are others outside 


its limits who also claim to be Ba-ila. Such are the people 
to the west whom the Ba-ila proper call Bambo, ‘ ‘ the western 
folk,” and the Babizhi in the south. They speak Ila and 
have the tribal marks. 


3. The same may be said of the Balundwe, to the south- 


east. Their dialect is rather different, and they are to some 
extent intermixed with the Batonga, but they are near 
enough to have the right to the sacred name. 

4. On the north are the Bambala, i.e. “ the northern 


people.” Except near the Bwila border, they are somewhat 
intermixed with their neighbours, Baluba, Batema, and 
Basala, and their appearance, customs, and language vary 
accordingly ; but they speak Ila, and so come within the 
scope of this book. 


5. The Basala are somewhat different from the Ba-ila, 
and probably arc later immigrants into this district. There 
is a Sala language, but it is now largely displaced by Ila. 

6. Along the Kafue are the river people, the Batwa. 
Their name is widely found in Africa ; the Bushmen in the 
south are called Abatwa by the Zulus and Baroa by the 
Basuto ; there are Batwa on the lower Zambesi, others in 
the Lukanga swamps of the Kafue, and others farther north 
on the Congo. The name may mean ” aborigines ” and 
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have been applied by the Bantu invaders to the peoples 
they found in possession. There are many differences 
between Ba-ila and Batwa. They seem to have a language 
of their own, but those living near the Bwila speak Ila. 

7. There ate people in the west on the Nanzela River 
who call themselves Balumbu, a name which the Ba-ila 
apply indiscriminately to all foreigners. They are very 
mixed, but now the language of them all is Ila. 

These, then, comprise the Ila-speaking peoples. Beside 
them, both on the north and the south, the Ba-ila are con- 
tiguous with tribes with whom, linguistically at least, they 
are very closely related, and whose history and customs we 
would gladly have included in our book had we had oppor- 
tunity of studying them. On the north are the Batema and 
Walenje (or Beni Mukuni), closely allied peoples, though 
separated by many small differences, e.g. the Walenje knock 
out three front teeth, while the Batema file the two front 
incisors into an inverted V, On the south are the Batonga, 
or Batoka, a name which covers remnants of many tribes. 
If we may judge by language, they arc nearly akin with 
the Ba-ila, as also are the Basubia on the Zambesi around 
Sesheke, though different in physical features and customs. 
On the contrary, the other neighbours of the Ba-ila — Mankoya 
on the west, Baluba on the north-west, and Basodi and 
Bashamba on the north-east — are, as well in language as in 
other things, very distinct people. 

Our readers will kindly bear in mind that Ila is a root- 
word, and is not, from the native point of view, complete 
without a prefix. Mwila ( = mu-ila) means a single person 
of the tribe ; Ba-ila, more than one person ; Bwila ( = bu-ila) 
is the name of the country. The same three prefixes occur 
with the same meaning in other tribal names, c.g. mu-luinbu, 
ba-lumbu, bu-himbu. 

Ba-ila corresponds, then, in form to Englishwi;//. One 
does not say the Englishmen country,” and on tliat 
analogy it is incorrect, when writing English, to use Ba-ila 
as an adjective; we should say.” the Ila country,” ” the 
Ila language,” etc. But it is not easy to be always con- 
sistent in this. 
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CHAPTER I 
* * 


THE ENVIRONMENT 

The Ila-speaking people of Northern Rhodesia inhabit the 
country lying to the north of the Batoka plateau, above 
the middle Zambesi, the limits being roughly, both on the 
north and south, conterminous with the watershed of the 
river with which the lives of the majority are bound up. 
Some two hundred miles due north of the Victoria Falls, this 
river — the Kafue, called by the natives Kavuvu (“ Hippo- 
potamus River '') — leaves the hill countr}' and flows through 
wide and fertile plains, and these have been the home of 
the Ba-ila for as long a period as our information extends. 
On the north the blue hills of Mbala, as seen from Bwila, 
afford a refreshing change to the eye wearied by the flatness 
of the plains. These well-wooded hills and valleys are 
inhabited by the Bambala and Basala, who have the advan- 
tage of diversified and picturesque scenery, but, on the 
other hand, as these same hills and valleys are infested by 
the tsetse fly, have not the wealth in cattle that the plain- 
loving Ba-ila enjoy. To the south the sandhills and forests 
of the Bwila border rise gradually, to merge into the Batoka 
plateau. 

Altogether dissimilar from the country surrounding it, as 
its inhabitants differ from the tribes surrounding them, the 
Bwila possesses many features peculiarly its own. As the 
traveller from either the north or the south emerges from 
the mountainous country which fringes the Kafue plain, he 
views, stretching far on all sides until lost in the mirage of 
Africa, a wide expanse of level country, seemingly as flat 
as a billiard table, and varying in appearance with the 
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Zambesi, leaving hills 
and trees behind for a 
long three liundrcd miles, 
and passing numerous 
native villages, until at 
last the sight of the 
handsome Kafue railway 
bridge, set anhdst trees 
with a background of 
hills, gladdens the eyes 
of the expectant tra- 
veller. Below the bridge 
it still has eighty miles 
to go, and its course 
now passes between pre- 
cipitous and uninhabited 
banks and over a scries 
of waterfalls and rapids. 
The course of the river 
through the plain is tor- 
tuous in the extreme, 
indeed one finds one’s 
canoe facing at times 
cvciy point of the com- 
pass. By water the dis- 
tance is three hundred 
miles, but a straight line 
of one hundred and fifty 
miles covers the country 
actually occupied by the 
Ba-ila, their villages and 
lands extending back 
some twenty or thirty 
miles to the south and 
north of the river. 

On the river- bank, 
as stated, are numerous 
native villages built of 
the rudest materials, viz. 
mealie stalks, reeds, and 
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grass. These are occupied by tlie Ratvva, wlio may be 
termed tlie Ishrnaelites of t!ie Ba-ila, the last and most 
reluctant to accept European administration in this part 
of the %vorld. As absolutely at home among tlieir native 
swamps as the Buslimen arc in the desert, they excite 
reluctant admiration by their prowess as watermen and 
fishermen, but repulsion by their uncouth and uncleanly 
methods of life. 

The largest Ba-ila villages, commanding readiest access 
to the richest grazing that springs up after the waters recede, 


£. ff \ Smt/M. 

nKn>GE OVKR THE K.\KUE RIVER. 

arc situated along the edge of the sand forests and jungle 
bush wliich border and jut out into the plains on either bank. 
In these forests, whicli comj)risc a large number of useful 
trees and many varieties of indigenous fruit and berries, 
the Ba-ila make their lands after their usual improvident 
fashion, destroying and burning, in making their clearings, 
much timber for the sake of the potash fertiliser it contains, 
and after two years moving on to repeat the process else- 
where. The sandy soil, poor-looking to the eye, yields for 
a year or two fair crops of maize, millet, and various vege- 
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tables as beans, ground-nuts, and pumpkins, and is especially 
adapted for cotton, while the gardens cultivated in the rich 
black alluvial loam of the river-bank repay their fortunate 
]M)^.sessors with enormous harvests— always provided they 
ha\'c been sufliciently industrious to plant with the eaily 
rains, othci'wise the floodetl ri\'er sweeps everything before 
it. The Hambala have at their disposal a deep red soil 
wliich, with proper cultivation, produces fine crops. 

Amongst tlie endless swamps and morasses of the flats, 
the home of numerous sitatunga antelope, one in particular 


I 



On thk Katuk River. 


is worthy of notice, forming as it does a perfect counterpart 
to that Isle of Ely so famous in our own history. Close to 
the large influential district of Mala, the headquarters of the 
Ba-ila (if such a term may be used of a people who acknow- 
ledge no head), is the island named Makobo. In the form 
of a rough circle five miles in diameter, full of swamps, 
lagoons, and reed-beds, and surrounded completely by a 
river, except in the driest season, it forms a haven of refuge 
within which the Mala people have often fled from their 
Matabele and Barotsi foes, taking with them their household 
goods and swimming their valued cattle across. 
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At the foot of the ridge of western hills already men- 
tioned are some boiling mineral springs, named Ndongola, 
well worth a visit from the traveller. Sulphur being a 
principal constituent, their efficacy in rheumatic complaints 
is highly esteemed by those acquainted with them. 

One other landmark of interest ma}’ be mentioned, the 
Balumbwa Mountain, used on numberless occasions, like 
the Nambala mountains, as a place of refuge. 

The above form almost the only spots of interest in the 
district, whose charms centre more in the wild life, both 
human and animal, contained within it. Almost every spot 
has its tradition of fray and foray, known often only to a 
few, and the majority of the more isolated trees mark places 
of burial or sacrifice. 

Some three thousand feet above sea-level the climate 
for the greater part of the year is equable and mild. Frosts 
are rarely experienced even on the river-bank, and never 
exceed two degrees. During the whole of the dry season, 
from April to September, strong easterly winds blow in- 
cessantly, and though unpleasant to a degree from the ash 
and dust they carry, they nevertheless make the season 
very invigorating. Actual climatic inconvenience is felt 
only during the months of September and October immedi- 
ately before the rains, when the heavens, heavy with masses 
of lowering clouds betokening the coming rain, are indeed as 
brass and the nights close and sultry. Even this period has 
its compensations, for during Rhodesia's " wonder month," 
as it is beautifully called, the singular sight is witnessed of 
trees loaded with sweet-smelling blossoms which have not 
yet put forth their leaves, while the veld shoots out a wealth 
of gaily coloured and richly scented flowers, making the air 
heavy with their perfume. 

The rains fall first in October and set in earnestly in 
December, ending usually in March. The rainfall for the 
year, from imperfect statistics, is on the average thirty 
inches, A feature of the rains is the cold which so frequently 
accompanies them. 

The flats flood as a rule in late February or early March, 
the cause being not the local rains, as might be supposed, 
but the heavy rains higher up the Kafue ; at the time the 
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bank. Hippopotami, wliicli are unusually pugnacious in 
tlic Kafnc, are still luimerous. but have decreased much in 
late years owing to the campaign waged against them. 
The smaller fauna are still found in numbers and varieties 
which rival the famous Athi plains. In the forests bordering 
the flats, sable, waterbuck, and kudu, the stateliest and 
handsomest of antelope, arc freqiiently found in company 
witli the graceful rooibok, bushbuck, and stcinbok, while 
the largest of the antelope family, the royal eland, is the 
most plentiful of all, some herds being of so considerable 
a size that two or three score little calves are sometimes seen 
cantering by their mothers sides at once. On the flats, 
the wildcbceste, with its grotesque antics, the ungainly 
hartebceste, the roan antelope, called by the Dutch the 
bastard eland, and the zebra arc constantly seen grazing 
to all appearance in one herd, until, on the alarm signal 
being given, they quickly disentangle themselves and each 
leader rapidly scours off, taking his herd to safety. 

Other “flat” animals are the reedbuck, puku, and 
lechwe. The latter congregate in vast herds after the fires, 
and may be seen daily, literally not in hundreds but in 
thousands. The morasses and papyrus swamps are the 
home of the sitatunga. From his nocturnal habits — 
necessitated by the abnormal length of his hoof, which, 
though wonderfully adapted, like the water-fowl's web-feet, 
to a swampy existence, incapacitates him from running with 
any speed — and his general wiliness, his handsome spiral 
horns form a trophy often sought but seldom obtained by 
the hunter. 

With such an abundant food-supply, it will readily be 
supposed the carnivora are not absent. Lion, leopard, 
serval, cheetah, wild dog, hyaena, and jackal are constantly 
hunting their prey. Lions hunt singly or in troops, some- 
times numbering as many as a dozen. As a general rule, 
those met unaccompanied are fiercer and more savage than 
the members of a group. It may be well to add, however, 
that there is no animal so uncertain as a lion. Where one 
might be expected to charge he will frequently slink away, 
and vice versa. Arrange to wait for him at moonset, and he 
will make his rounds before you have finished supper. The 
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less by the time he has read this book : he may then wonder 
that there arc any people left. One reason, perhaps the 
chief, is the unproductiveness caused by the astonishing 
promiscuity of their sexual relations and the extreme earli- 
ncss of age at which these relations commence. It is no 
exaggeration to state that from the age of seven or eight 
a girl, married or otherwise, counts her lovers, who are 
constantly changing, not singly but by the score. The 
writers at the time of the first census of the people were 
amazed to find kraal after kraal inhabited solely by adults, 
and to receive time and again the same reply, that there 
were no children, that, much as they wished for them, 
conception was a very difficult matter. 

In this as in many other directions the Ba-ila show them- 
selves distinct and apart from their neighbours. Certain 
of their characteristics are directly traceable to the land 
and the circumstances under which they live. Accustomed 
to good food and to constant exercise in the swampy flats, 
they possess fine physique and height, with an undue develop- 
ment of the lower limbs, showing in this respect an interest- 
ing resemblance to the Dinkas of the Nile, who live under 
closely similar conditions. The most feasible explanation 
of the long cone coiffure is undrnibtedly that which attributes 
its origin to the necessity of keeping each other in sight 
when h\inting or fighting in the thick cane brakes and reeds. 
To their constant isolation — little travelling is possible 
while the plains are flooded — may be traced the bluff in- 
dependence and the self-satisfaction which are so marked 
in their demeanour. Ndi Mwila (“ I am a Mwila ”) a young- 
ster may be heard to exclaim, with as complete self-com- 
placency as could distinguish any ancient Roman. And 
they can infuse a tremendous amount of scorn into the 
word Balumbu, which they employ to describe all outside 
the pale — European or native, freeman or serf, all are 
Balumbu, as the ancient Greeks contemptuously classed all 
Gentiles as fidp^apoi (‘‘barbarians”). 
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HISTORY 

I. Prehistoric 

No traces have yet been found in this district of any ancient 
inhabitants. The nature of the low country does not lend 
itself to the preservation of such remains, and the hills, 
where, if anywhere, they might be found, have not yet been 
fully explored. Just beyond the confines of the district, 
however, there are some indications of a prehistoric occupa- 
tion. There is a remarkable cave at Broken Hill in which 
have been found stone implements, chiefly flakes of white 
opaque quartz, some showing distinctly chipping, cutting, or 
scraping edges and notches ; also bones showing cuts or 
notches, one being chipped into a rough hexagonal form ; 
pieces of bone, ivory, or horn shaped as if used for digging 
roots ; and large rounded pebbles of quartzite which must 
have been brought from a distance and were probably 
used for breaking up marrow-bones. These w^re found in 
connection with numerous animal remains, some of them 
apparently of extinct varieties.' Flint implements have 
also been discovered in the neighbourhood of the Victoria 
Falls, 

Ancient workings, evidently for copper, have been found 
in the vicinity of the King Edward Mine, south-west of 
Lusaka. From the traces left one gathers that these 
ancient miners were there in great numbers, but there is 
nothing to indicate their nationality. 

* Franklin White, Proceedingi of the Rhodesia Scientific Association, 
Sept. 1908. 
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In the Batoka lulls, twenty miles south of ^^aunga and 
three miles east of Shamabuyu, Mr. G. F. B. Handley found 
and photographed a scries of grooves in the solid granite 
rock ; but there is no indication of what people worked them, 
nor of their purpose, whether for grinding neoliths or for 

pulverising gold-bearing quartz. 

The Ila-speaking peoples and their neighbours on all 
sides belong to the Bantu subdivision of the African negroes, 
and their ancestors in remote times must have come down 
from the southern Soudan. We are here almost on the 
median line of the continent and at the junction of tribes 
seemingly belonging, if we may judge from linguistic evi- 
dence, to separate lines of immigration. The Ba-ila in the 
main belong, we think, to the Eastern Bantu, and came into 
their present domain on the crest of a wave of emigration 
from the north-east, from the country around the southern 
end of Lake Tanganyika, where, as we are told, the Bantu 
found a new motherland, a second focus and I’adius of de- 
velopment ^ But they have evidently been influenced by, 
and to some extent intermixed with, peoples of another 
section, which, after passing from the north-east through 
the Congo territory towards the west coast, curled back 
again towards the centre of the continent in a south-easterly 
direction. These statements are made on linguistic grounds. 
The closest aftinitics to Ila are found in a line of dialects 
stretching from the Subia on the Zambesi to the Bemba on 
Lake Tanganyika, and including midway the Tonga, Lenje, 
Bisa, and others. Many cult words, such as Leza ( the 
Supreme Being "), chisungti (“ the puberty rites ), are 
common to these dialects and are not known in the west ; 
while in Ila we have such words as ionda (“ taboo * ), 
evidently brought from the west (cf. the Kele word orunda), 
and iftika (" nine ”), the root of which {buka) is found only 
among the West African Bantu. 

When and under what conditions these people reached 
their present home, and what tribes, if any, they dis- 
possessed, are questions to which their traditions afford no 
answer. If we had a complete list of all the clans of the 

‘ Sir H. Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo (London, 1908), vol. 
ii. p. 830. 
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liowcver, tends to push the matter furtlier back by de- 
claring that before the demi-gods appeared other spirits had 
descended for reincarnation. Shimunenga. e.g., of Mala, is 
said to have liad a father, named Munambala, and a mother, 
Nachilomwe, who came from Kaundu. Of those preced- 
ing generations no memory survives, and instead of futilely 
guessing, it is best to say that we have no idea when the 
Ba-ila came into the country 

2. The Internal History of the Ba-ila 

What has been the history of these people since they 
first came ? Tlie conclusion we arrive at, after protracted 
inquiries, is that it has been mostly a ghastly story of war 
and rapine. As far back as we can trace they have been 
torn wi*h intestine strife, and, in addition, have been 
swept and scoured and harried almost to death by incessant 
raids from abroad. The numbers slain at any time in a 
single fight may not have been great, but the aggregate 
during a century or two must have been considerable, while 
the numbers carried into captivity and the deaths from 
starvation owing to the destruction of the crops must have 
immensely swelled the total loss. Add to this such devasta- 
tions as tiiat caused by smallpox and the perpetual sacrifice 
of life on suspicion of witchcraft, and the wonder is that 
the people have not been exterminated. 

The Ba-ila have never been a united people, and conse- 
quently their story may be summed up in the words used 
by Gibbon of the ancient Britons : they possessed valour 
without conduct and the love of freedom without the spirit 
of union. They took up arms with sudden fierceness, they 
laid them down or turned them against each other with wild 
inconstancy, and while they fought singly they were suc- 
cessively subdued.’* The examples we give below illustrate 
the petty origin of these civil conflicts, their long duration, 
and the light-hearted way in which one section would call 
in the aid of a foreign foe against its rival. The raider 
always found it easy to obtain, by promising a share of the 
booty, the assistance of one community against another. 
War has not been here, as in other parts of the world, a 
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unifying force banding all tribes under one liead again>t n 
common foe ; on the contrary it has perpetuated the 
divisions by increasing the enmity between communities 
All the wars, therefore, have had apparently no effect in 
raising the people above their former level 

The way in wliich many of these civil conflicts arose 
is well shown in the following story from Lubanda 1 wo 
men, named Shitukula and Mope had a dispute as to wlio 
could run the faster, and to decide the question the elders 
despatched the one to Bunga and the other to Matweiwe 
to fetch certain hoes and spears Shitukula accomplished 
his errand ; they expected Mope’s return, but he came not. 
On his arrival at Bunga that young blood had spanked into 
the village at top-speed The people, incensed by this 
breach of good manners set to beating him and burning 
him alive. The news reached I.ubanda. and in great wrath 
the elders sent off an imprecatory message and Ioll*)wed it 
up by marching with all their men with the idea of falling 
upon the Bunga folk at dawn. But the wife of a Lubanda 
man stole off in the night and warned her friends at Bunga 
and all left the village. Finding it deserted, the Lubanda 
people burnt it to the ground. Rallying their forces, the 
Bungaites met and slew many of the enemy, whereupon 
the Lubandaites retreated and called upon their allies for 
help. In the end the Bunga people were victorious, but 
could not return to their ruined homes until they had paid 
over sufficient cattle to appease the spirits of the warriors 
slain there. To this day the feud has not been completely 
healed. 

At Ngabo there was a famous ** war ” which arose out 
of a dispute concerning fishing rights. Shankalu s people 
began to fish in the Inyonzi pool, and the people of Musanana 
of Namaumbwe, who claimed the pool, objected. Sha- 
nkalu, determined to press his claim by force, sought aid 
from Namakubi and Bambwe, while the Lubwe people 
supported Musanana. A battle was fought at Namaumbwe, 
and three of Musanana's and two of Shankalu s men were 
killed. The natives say that although only five were killed 
it was a big fight. Musanana was driven from the district 
and lived elsewhere until Lewanika sent one of his indunas 
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to take him back to Ngabo, and later he succeeded Kachinka 
as cliief at landa. 

Anotlier feud of long duration was that between the 
people of Chiyadila and Nyambo, and as usual the neigh- 
bours became involved on cither side. It arose out of a dis- 
pute as to the possession of some land. A man named 
Siatembo had found, while hunting lechwe, what he thought 
would be a fine site to occupy, so he and his people moved 
on to it and built the Nyambo villages. The Chiyadila 
people, living a few miles away, claimed this land, but 
Siatembo refused either to move or to pay ; consequently 
there was a quarrel, and whenever the rival villagers 
met they fought. Siatembo was succeeded by Mwana- 
monga, he by Mauzwc, and he by Mwezwa, and all the time 
the fighting went on. Mwezwa called the Byangwe people 
to aid him and the other party those of Nalubanda. A 
battle was fought at Nyambo ; the village was burnt, but 
Mwezwa gained the day and caused the heads of his slain 
enemies to be cut off and stuck upon poles. Then Mwezwa 
died, and the present chief took his place and name. He 
had a rival in Shibulo, who, refusing to acknowledge his 
authority, was driven out and went to Chiyadila. This 
added further fuel to the fire and fights continually took 
place, one side and the other being victorious in turn. Then 
MwczWa went to beg the aid of the Barotsi, and Lewanika 
gave him some of his warriors, by whose assistance the 
Chiyadila people were driven away. They remained dis- 
persed among the neighbouring communities, until ulti- 
mately Mwezwa agreed to accept the indemnity they offered 
and allowed them to return home. Shibulo, however, 
refused to pay, and was driven out by Mwezwa ; he lived 
at Mala until the establishment of English rule put a stop 
to these conflicts. 

These are but illustrations of the unsettled state of the 
country, which prevailed from ancient times until the last 
few years. Old men tell us that war was the normal thing 
and peace unknown. Places are pointed out that in other 
days were occupied by large communities which have been 
eitlier exterminated or dispersed. One of these places 
is some ten miles from Mala, formerly inhabited by the 
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Bantuba. Tliey are now extinct. It is no wonder that the 
raiders when they came had no difficulty in carrying off 
the cattle and enslaving multitudes, or that at last the Ba-ila 
should Iiave been compelled to acknowledge a foreign 
sovereign. 

3. Conflicts with Foreign Foes 

1 1 is impossible to write a sketch of Ba-ila history without 
reference to the affairs of their neighbours. And indeed we 
have to go much farther afield — so far as the Congo territory 
and even Unyamwezi in the north and Zululand in the 
distant south. Just as a stone dropped into a pond sets up 
ripples which radiate in ever-wadening circles until they 
beat upon the encircling banks, so here the emergence of 
great personalities such as Mushidi in the north and Chaka 
in the south set forces in motion whose impact upon the 
Ba-ila has been very disturbing. The following paragraphs, 
if at timfes they seem to wander somewhat from the Ba-ila, 
will illustrate the incessant violent jostling together of 
tribes which has been going on in Africa from remote times. 
Probably it is in this way, and not as a peaceful immigration, 
we are to conceive the gradual spread of the Bantu from 
their home in the far north. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Upper 
Zambesi valley was inhabited by various clans who bore the 
name collectively of Balui. Some of the chiefs were of an 
adventurous spirit, and two of them, with their people called 
Bambwela, migrated to the north-east seeking fresh hunting- 
grounds. One of them was Kabulwebulwe, who settled 
near the Upper Kafue, in the region where his descendants 
still live. The other was named Kale (Kahadi), and he 
settled farther north on the Lunga, a tributary of the Kafue. 
He had not been there long before the country was invaded 
by a strong party of Baluba, from the Lunda country across 
the Kabompo River, under their six chiefs Kamimbe. Kapidi, 
Mponda, Nyoka, Kaindu, and Mushima. These had left 
their homes on account of disturbances made by a Lunda 
chief named Mukumbi. Kale received the visitors amicably 
and gave Kapidi his daughter to wife. After a time the 
friendly relations between the Bambwela and Baluba were 
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whicli lias so largely affected the Ba-ila. There is no need 
to repeat in detail the oft-told story of Sebitwane and the 
Makololo.’ Suffice it to say that the disturbances caused 
in South Africa by the Zulu Napoleon, Chaka, resulted 
both in Umziligaxi founding the Matabele nation, and in 
Sebitwane, a Bafokeng chief of Basuto stock, leaving his 
home and pushing his way north in search of a peaceful 
abode. Sebitwane was tlien a young man of twenty, but 
so great already was his influence that, it is said, he had 
30,000 followers. After being worsted by Umziligazi. the 
chief of the Matabele, about 1823, he struck north-east ; 
driven off from Kuruman by the Griquas, he fought his way 
north through the Barolong and Bangwaketsi, through the 
Batawana of Lake Ngami, and ultimately reached the 
Linyanti, which, after two or three years, he followed 
down till he arrived on the Zambesi opposite Kazungula. 
It was a great march ; what a pity there was no native 
Xenophon to tell the story ! North of the Zambesi there 
was a quarrel between Sundamo. chief of the Basubia, and 
Sekute, chief of the Balea. The former begged Sebi- 
twane’s help against Sekute. who had his village on the 
island of Kalai. so he crossed the Zambesi. Then the 
Makololo (as Sebitwane’s people were called) heard of the 
wealth of the Batonga in cattle, and planned either to 
conquer them or to rob them after lulling their suspicions 
by a show of friendship. When he saw the former plan 
was unfeasible Sebitwane contracted a matrimonial alliance 
with the Batonga chief Mbsokotwane. After a time he 
collected the Batonga leaders, as if to consult with them 
about invading the Ba-ila, and while they sat in council 
unarmed his warriors massacred them with their chief. The 
herds of the unfortunate Batonga were captured — so many 
that they could not be numbered. Then Sebitwane went 
on to the Ba-ila, but on that occasion got no farther 
than the Mozuma River. The Ba-ila, though defeated 
by day, returned at night and recaptured their cattle. 

A/*- Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches in South 

Ajnea. 1857, chap. iv. ; A. Jalla^ Litaba tsa sechaha sa Marotse^ passitn 
(a history of the Barotsi in the Kololo dialect) ; D. F. Ellenberger and 
J. C. Maegregor, History of the Basuto^ 191 
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Sebitwane settled for a time at Kapoli near Kalomo 

and imposed his rule upon the tribes around, but the Ba-ila 

were not easily subdued. He went against them, first to 

Kasenga, where, after a day’s fighting and heavy losses, 

they were defeated. Thence he went to Kabulamwanda 

and Mbeza. Having defeated Munyati at the latter place, 

he proceeded against the Bwengwa people, and thence to 

the Kafue to deal with the Batwa. He captured some ot 

these unfortunates and compelled them to ferry his army 

across the river. The Batwa attempted no resistance, but 

all who could fled into their native swamps. Thence 

Sebitwane proceeded to Nyambo, where the Ba-ila offered 

great resistance, but after three days’ fighting he defeated 

them. The Makololo drove off all the cattle, and, it is said, 

killed all the warriors they could get hold of, as well as 

the old men and women. Thence he went on as far as 

Shianamwenda (Longo), the Basala chieftainess, who sub- 
% 

mitted to him. 

An old chief named Mukubu, living in Busala, is one ot 
our informants for much of this history. He is indeed one 
of the most interesting men we have ever met. He was 
taken as a lad by Sebitwane from Longo and brought up in 
Barotsiland. He has described to us the coming of Living- 
stone and Oswell (" Mandevu ”) ; he was present when the 
fatal accident befell Sebitwane ; he later became Living- 
stone’s servant, travelled with him to the west coast, and 
was with him when he discovered the Victoria Falls. He 
accompanied Sekeletu to Chimbulamukoa. Later he went 
with Livingstone as far as Zumbo. He seems to have had a 
share in all the subsequent fighting. He piloted the pioneers 
of the Baila-Batonga mission from Barotsiland to Nkala. 
He was then sent by Lewanika back to his native district 
of Busala to act as his representative. We asked him once 
to enumerate the men he had killed in battle, and with 
vivid detail he counted up to thirty-six. nearly all slam 
in single combat ; they included representatives of most of 
the tribes against whom in his days the Makololo and 

Barotsi have fought. . , , , 

While Sebitwane was still at Kapoli he had once again 

to meet a Matabele impi. He had sent an army under 
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dry skin. W’hen they were almost at their last gasp, Sebi- 
twane fell upon them. There were some women and children 
among the survivors, and these were kept. Of the men, 
only ten reached again the bank of the Lueti ; keeping 
along the bank of the Zambesi, they crossed it at Sesheke 
and went on to Sekute, the Balea chief, who pretended to 
help, but marooned them on an island in the Zambesi. 
They tried to swim to the southern bank, but only one 
succeeded, and he, Ndoza by name, was the sole survivor, 
it is said, out of that great impi who got back to Umziligazi. 
What reception he met with we are not told. 

This was not the last time the Makololo and Matabele 
met in what was really a contest for the dominion over 
these tribes. The Matabele came again and again, but were 
always worsted. By the time the last expedition reached the 
Zambesi Sebitwane was fully master of the whole territory, 
and was able to patrol the river so effectively that they 
could not cross, although they had with extraordinary 
labour brought canoes with them. When they were on 
the point of starving on the south bank, Sebitwane sent 
messengers, driving some fat cattle, who asked why they 
should persist in attacking their chief, who had never done 
them harm, and who, they added, thinking they might 
be rather hungry, had now sent them “ a little bread.” 
Mukubu, who was there, tells us that Sebitwane sent in 
fifty oxen, then fifty more, as the Matabele were still hungry, 
until in all three hundred had been consumed. Sebitwane 
had conquered : the Matabele never attacked him again. 

For five years after the battle of Kataba, Sebitwane 
was fully engaged in consolidating his rule over the Barotsi 
and other tribes. By his kindly disposition and wise rule 
he quickly conciliated the peoples whom the terror of his 
arms had taught to fear him. 

In previous years the Barotsi had sent marauding 
expeditions against the wealthy cattle-owning Ba-ila. 
Mulambwa, grandfather of the late Barotsi chief Lewanika, 
had sent one at least. We are told of a people called the 
Bashituchila from the far east, who, after raiding the Ba-ila 
cattle, passed on and informed the Barotsi, inciting them 
to do the same, but who these were we do not know. And 
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now Sebitwane. with the tlircefold purpose of plundering 
cattle and establishing and extending Iiis dominion, led or 
sent three armies at various times against the Ba-ila and 
beyond. 

The first of these, led by his nephew Mpepe, brouglit 
back herds of cattle and numbers of slaves, after killing 
Kaingu and Mushanana, two prominent chiefs. The cattle 
came mostlj^ from Bambwe and Lubwe. Old men still 
recall the terror caused by the coming of Mpepe. The 
Makololo called this uioa ea makana (“ the war of tlic axes ") 

because of the battle-axes with which Sebitwane had armed 
them. 

The second raid was named by the Makololo Hoia-hoia, 
or the Kasenga war, and was noteworthy for the amount 
of cattle taken at Kasenga and Nyambo. Their leaders 
were iMunangombe. who raided the country south, and 
Muzazani, who raided that north of the Kafue. An old 
chief, Nakabanga, now living at Busangu, was, as a lad, 
one of those carried away captive on this occasion. With 
others he fled across the river to get away from Muna- 
ngombe, only to fall into Muzazani's hands on the other side. 
He was taken to Kazungula. and remained there until on 
becoming a man he made good his escape. He tells us that 
Muzazani met on the other side of the Kafue a man named 
Saidi coming down from the north, who subsequently went 
to Linyanti. This man, Saidi, is frequently mentioned 
in the accounts we have received of the old days. The 
Nanzela people say he visited them, evidently on his return 
from Linyanti, and passed to the north-east, crossing the 
river at Kaundu. He is said to have travelled with a large 
gang of men tied to a chain ; some speak of his constant 
bowing to earth in the attitude of prayer ; others say he 
would only eat of an animal whose throat he had himself 
cut. Evidently an Arab slave-trader. We are inclined to 
identify him with Said ibn Habib, the slave-trader men- 
tioned so often in Livinptone's Last Journals, and with the 
Ibn Habib who, as Livingstone tells us, visited Sekeletu in 
1854,1 and advised and led him to attack the people at 

I Cameron, in Feb. 187.4, mentions this man at Ujiji ; says he had met 
Livingstone both in Sekeletu's country and Manyiicma, 
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Cliimbulamukoa. If this be correct, it is the first notice 
we have of the operations of the Arab slave-traders among 

the Ba-ila. 

The third raid ordered by Sebitwanc and conducted by 
Mpepc was notable by reason of the death of the chief 

Sezongo. 

\Vc must here interrupt our narrative in order to bring 
up the story of the Nanzela people to the time of Sezongo’s 
deathd They, like the Baluba, are immigrants from a 
distance who have won for themselves a residence in Ha 
territory, but who, unlike the Baluba, have adopted the Ha 
tongue. They come from Barotsi country in the neighbour- 
Iiood of Lealui, and their chiefs claim kinship with the Mu- 
lambwa mentioned above. Mulambwa s two daughters, 
Mofwe and Kalube, married, it is said, two men named 
Kalenge and Mwansha. One of Kalenge's servants went to 
visit a party of the newly arrived Makololo, and found them 
catching fish ; they gave him some, and he took a portion 
to his master. Irritated by the fact that these strangers 
were poaching on their preserves, Kalenge and Mwansha 
led their people against them, but, being worsted, they left 
their home and settled in the district of Mutondo, and 
subsequently on the Lui. There the Makololo came on them 
with peremptory orders to return to their homes in the 
valley, but after much altercation they were allowed to go 
their way. Kalenge then led his followers from place to 
place till they reached Mwange on the Nanzela River. At 
each place, it is said, they slew or drove away the previous 
inhabitants. They removed to the Kalenge River, and 
there a certain Shachibinzha rebelled against Kalenge and 
Mwansha and compassed their death. It is from that 
circumstance that the river derives its name. Shachibinzha 
now became chief, and moved his people to Nkumbi in the 
neighbourhood of Sachitema. There he became famous, 
but not for long In five years’ time Sezongo deserted him 
and established himself as chief at Nakalomwe. He was a 
great hunter and grew rich on the proceeds of the elephants 

‘ We have a short history of these people written for us by Thomas 
Sezongo, son of Munaswaba, Sezongo II., from information collected by 
him from the old men. especially Lcselo. 



he killed, and all his wealth in cattle, slaves. iv()r\-, and 
impande shells he lavished upon those who would help him 
to gratify his revenge or ambition upon Shachibinzha. He 
executed his purpose and became chief in Shachibinzha’s 
place. He established his villages at Xamadindi, between 
Mwanakaba and Kasamo, and became great in the land. 
The neighbouring Ba-ila took up arms against the intruder, 
but were soon glad to leave him in possession of the district 
he had seized. 

It seems to have been at this time that the numbers 
of his people were reinforced by union with some immigrants 
from Munga in the Batonga country. He carried on war 
against his neighbours and added the captives to the number 
of his subjects. He also bought many people for ivory. 
This explains why it is that the Nanzela people (Balumbu) 
are such a mixture of Batonga, Ba-ila, Mankoya, Matotela. 
Barotsi, and others. 

The sudden appearance of about three hundred Mata- 
bele, fugitives from Sebitwane, caused great perturbation at 
Nchelenge, but, calling his people together, Sezongo calmly 
proposed to destroy the unwelcome visitors by stratagem. 
He prepared a great feast, to which the hungr}^ and un- 
suspecting Matabele were invited. They responded gladly, 
and enjoyed a good meal and — beer. After a time Sezongo 
sent to inspect them, but learnt that the deadly mantembe 
drink had not yet taken effect. The next inspection 
revealed the fact that the dreaded Matabele were lying 
moribund. Then at Sezongo's orders to spare only the 
children, the men seized their axes and the women their 
hoes and speedily despatched the helpless fugitives. Only 
the young boys and girls were kept ; their descendants are 
still there. The heads were chopped round above the 
ears and the crania placed in shizongo baskets and taken 
to the chief to be used as goblets : hence his name Sezongo. 
The native report of this dastardly massacre invariably 
ends with a tribute to the chief's prowess ; Chobeni kadi 
mulombwana chinichini ('* He was truly very much a 
man "). 

It was at Namadindi that the Makololo army found 
Sezongo. A very old man told us that he remembers the 
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he was a great luinter, and in this way used lus skill to build 
up his power. He became a cliief of much weight, but was 
av’erse from fighting when lie could get bis way otherwise. 
The Basanga people, and later they of Lubwe, put in claims 
to tlie land that he occupied, and his councillors strongly 
advised to resist the claims by arms. But he agreed to 
pay ; tlie ILasanga received two slaves and a hundred hoes, 
and the Lubwe people a similar amount, and thus he secured 
indisputable possession of the locality, where his people have 
lived ever since. Sezongo 11 . , as wc knew Munaswaba, 
died in 1904, and since then his people, who had been getting 
out of hand during his later years, have become much 
divided among themselves, largely owing to the weakness 
of his successors. Sezongo III. died mysteriously, most 
people said by poison. Sezongo IV. died in prison, where he 
was serving a sentence for inciting to murder. 

(loing back to Sebitwane. we may notice here that in 
1851 he met Livingstone and Oswell at Linyanti, the first 
Europeans to visit this part of Africa. He was then, Living- 
stone tells us, a man under fifty. Into his short life he had 
crowded an amazing course of adventure and conquest, 
but now his end was near, and he died in July that year. 
It is perhaps worth recording that there is a difference 
between Livingstone’s and the native accounts of his death. 
Livingstone says : “ He fell ill of pneumonia set up by the 
irritation of some old spear wounds in his chest.” * The 
native story is this ; Livingstone had a horse named Sekarebe 
(? Scarab) which Sebitwane was eager to ride, but Living- 
stone refused, saying it was too wild. Sebitwane persisted, 
and at last the Doctor yielded. The horse set off at a canter, 
and Sebitwane rode it to the intense admiration of his 
assembled subjects. Coming back, the chief whipped it 
to a gallop, the multitude burst into a cheer, and the horse, 
making a sudden swerve, threw him. As they picked him 
up, Sebitwane said, ” My children, it has broken me.” 
Next day Livingstone liad the people assembled, and asked 
them whether they blamed him for their chief’s accident ; 
and they exonerated him. saying that Sebitwane had only 

» .Uj 5 sjo«ao’ Travels, p. 77; W. E. Oswcll. The Li/e oj W. C. Oswell 
(London, 1900), vol. i. p. 246. 
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himself to blame for insisting on riding a horse he had been 
warned against. Six days later Sebitwane died.^ 

It was at this time that, as far as we can ascertain, the 
existence of the Ba-ila first became known to the outside 
world. They were first mentioned in the following para 
graph written by Dr. Livingstone, and published in England 
in July 1852. The Mambari, he says, came to Sebitwane 
in 1850, " carrying great quantities of cloth and a few ol 
Portuguese guns marked Legitimo de Braga, and though 
cattle and ivory were offered in exchange, everything was 
refused, except boys about fourteen years of age. Ihe 
Makololo viewed the traffic with dislike, but having grea 
numbers of the black race living in subjection to them, they 
were too easily persuaded to give these for the guns. Eight 
of these old useless guns were given to Sebitwane for as 
many boys. They then invited the Makololo to go on a foray 
against the Bashikulompo, stipulating beforehand that, in 
consideration of the use to be made of their guns in the 
attack on the tribe, they should receive all the captives, 
while the Makololo should receive all the cattle. . . . Ihe 
Mambari went off with about 200 slaves, bound in chains, 
and both parties were so well pleased with the new customers 
that they promised to return in 1851.*’=^ Livingstone tells 
us that on this foray the Makololo met some Arabs from 
Zanzibar who presented them with three English muskets 
and in return received about thirty of their captives. 
Evidently this was the raid referred to on p. 33 - 

These Mambari, from Bihe in Portuguese \yest Afnca 
paid visits subsequently to. and probably before this ; indeed 
it is only within quite recent years that, under the stress of 
British rule, they abandoned their piratory excursions t 
would be a mistake to suppose that they simply raided slaves 
or bought them for export or for use on the Portuguese 
plantations. They seem to have had two o^3ecls— slaves 
and ivory ; where they could they bought both with the 


» This story was first brought to our notice by Mr. F. V. Worthington 
and Jc have since been told it, quite spontaneously, by various old men in 

‘*'"«ThisTragrUh^'as ki7^^^ communicated to us by Rev. A. Ualdwin. 
who twk it from aS old Life of Livingstone. It was originally published in 

the Missionary Magaxim. 
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goods they carried with them, but wlien it was to their 
advantage they did not mind bartering the one for the 
otlier. They bouglit much ivory from the Ba-ila for slaves. 
Tliis fact is to be remembered when thinking of the mixed 
condition of the Ba-ila and the ravages of the slave-trade. 

The Mambari had a friend in Mpepe among the Makololo, 
and he assisted them in their raids among the Ba-ila and 
Batonga. Dr. Livingstone has described the machinations 
of tliis man against Sckeletu, Sebitwane's successor, and his 
violent death in 1853. 

Sckeletu renewed the forays upon the Ba-ila, and in 
1854-55 extended his travels as far as Chimbulamukoa, 
in the neighbourliood of the great Lukanga swamp. There 
had been quarrels among the Baluba chiefs, with the 
result that fighting took place between the adherents of 
Mabanga and Kaindu. Kaindu's brother was slain ; and, 
on the other side, Mabanga was killed and finally his people 
were driven from their homes. The heir, Shipopa by 
name, lied for refuge to the chief Chinga Kaingu at 
Itumbi. Tlierc was another fugitive there, an Ha chief 
named Shimudizhi from Nanungwe, a gentle rascal 
whose pleasant foible it was to raid his neighbours and 
put out the eyes of as many as he could capture, until 
one day they rounded on him and drove him out. These 
two sent to invite Sekeletu to come to their help ; Ibn 
Habib put in a word for a foray upon Chimbulamukoa, 
and Sekeletu, nothing loth, set out with a great army for 
the Kafue. Once at the river, he divided his forces; one 
party went up the river in canoes and other parties swept 
across country. From several old men we have heard of 
the horror of that time, when, as they said, the nights 
were lit up by the innumerable camp-fires of the raiders. 
Villages were burnt, cattle swept away, women and children 
captured, old people ruthlessly massacred, and great numbers 
of men killed and taken prisoners. They left behind them a 
devastated, famine-stricken land. So dire was the famine 
that, as one old man told us, if a person were lucky enough 
to find a grain of corn he would jealously hide it in his 
impumbe till sowing time. 

On another occasion Sekeletu sent his generals, Leshodi 
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and Katukula, to loot cattle from Monze, Hanakaila, and 
other places. The Makololo called this raid Biuigwidhnba 
(" a flock of pigeons ”), because the looted cattle were very 
many but very small. 

Sekeletu died in 1863 (strangled, says Mukubu) and 
was succeeded by Mamili, who was driven away by Mbololo, 
tlie last of the Makololo dynasty. His reign of cruelty 
aroused the Barotsi, who had suffered the Makololo yoke 
all this time, and, led by Sepopa and his captain Xjekwa, 
they expelled Mbololo and exterminated the Makololo, 
saving the women. The revolution resulted in Sepopa 
becoming chief in August 1864. In 1866 he sent an ex- 
pedition against the Batonga, and in 1871 against the Ba-ila. 

According to another account he sent no expedition 
against the Ba-ila, as by now they were paying tribute 
regularly. His induna in charge of the collection of the 
tribute, a man named Musisimi, had trouble with the 
Bwengwa people, and was killed by them while trjung to 
enforce the payment. Sepopa would have led a punitive 
expedition against them, but was killed by the Barotsi 
before he could put his plans into e.xecution. Musisimi s 
death was avenged by an army led by Lutango.' Sepopa 
was succeeded by Mwanawina, the son of Sebeso, his younger 
brother. In 1878 he ordered a raid upon the Ba-ila. Moku- 
besa, who was to collect the army, seized the opportunity 
of overthrowing Mwanawina in favour of Lobosi (Lewanika). 
Lobosi, who was born in 1842, was made chief, and, with 
one lengthy interval spent in exile, ruled until his death 
in February 1916. His policy, probably inherited from 
Makololo predecessors, was to extend his empire in all 
directions and to impose upon all subject-races Barotsi 
customs and the Kololo dialect, which, although the Mako- 
lolo had been wiped out, was still the official language. He 
took young men from the provinces, reared them at his 
court, and sent them home as his representatives, thoroughly 
Rotsiized. 

* This information comes from the Barotsi, but the Ba-ila say that 
Sepopa arrived in person. There seems to be some misapprehension here, 
for the Ba-ila will have it that Sepopa and Lutaugo were one and the same, 
whereas from Barotsi sources we learn that Lutango was Sepopa s ngambela 
(chief councillor), and was the leader of the rebellion against him in ibyo. 
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Mbcza district and the hills to the cast. At Mbeza this 
army met with a reverse, for the inhabitants called upon 
Mapanza and others to help them, and overpowered the 
Barotsi. Until a few years ago a pile of skulls was ex- 
hibited as a trophy of victory over the invaders, exhibited, 
indeed, until an English hunting-party desecrated the sacred 
enclosure, taking one of the skulls away with them, wliich 
so disgusted the natives that they neglected the place 
afterwards. 

This expedition lasted five months, and the invaders 
returned home in August 1888 witli an immense booty in 
women, children, and cattle. Mr. Coillard was assured that 
more cattle died on the way than arrived, but even so it 
would take a month, he said, to distribute the rest after 
Lewanika had taken his share. 

Thus far of the raids from north and west ; now we 
turn cast and south. The Angoni from far-off Nyasaland 
once at least pushed their forays as far as the Basodi living 
north of the lower Kafue, but they do not seem to have 
reached the Ba-ila. Many years ago the Bambala were 
twice raided by the Bachikundi from Portuguese country 
south of the Zambesi. Their leader was Kanycmba. Mr. 
Selous, who met this man in 1877, describes him as “ a 
full-blooded black man . . . who possesses both the will 
and the power to do immense harm, a slave-trader and 
a murderer.” ' He seems to have come originally from the 
lower Zambesi in the Tete district ; he was then living 
on an island in the Zambesi near the mouth of the Kafue. 
He had a host of followers armed with flintlocks, and these 
he sent or led raiding, always taking care to preface a raid 
by sending a letter to the Governor of Tete complaining of 
injury done to Portuguese trade and subjects, and asking 
for a pertnis de guerre. We have no details of these razzias 
on the Bambala. 

Nor were these all. The Matabele on their expeditions 
against Sebitwane had heard of the wealth of the Ba-ila in 
cattle, and directed two of their raids upon them. In the 
first they reached Bwengwa and went off with much booty. 

^ F. C. Selous, A Hunter’s W anderings in Africa (London, 1007). PP-, 
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of this raid is still very vivid in the minds of I'-;' 

they cannot repress a groan when they recall the immense 
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lieids ol cattle captured, the numbers of their people carried 
off, and the famine that ensued upon the destruction of 
their crops. There was little opposition to the fierce warriors 
of Lobengula— Ngwalungwalu, as the Ba-ila call liim. When 
we remarked on this, one old man said : If you were in 
a hut and guns were pointed in at you on all sides would 
you put up a light ? " Many of the Matabele lost their 
lives by drowning in the swamps. The Ba-ila drove their 
cattle riirough the floods into the islands, and the Matabele, 
eager in pursuit, though by nature timorous in water 
became submerged. Some of their guns were found after- 
wards when the waters subsided. Many Ba-ila were carried 
away, and though some escaped subsequently and re- 
turned to their homes, the majority are still among the 
Matabele. 

In 1892-93 there was another raid of the Matabele. but 

they did not reach the Ba-ila, as they were swept away by 

smallpox while among the Batonga. As two of the best 

impis were on this expedition, their loss was heavily felt 

m the subsequent war against the British South Africa 
Coin pciiiy , 

A few years later the rinderpest, on its way through 
Africa, swept across the Ila country, causing huge devasta- 
tion among the cattle, and thus striking another blow at 
the Ba-ila in this their tenderest point. 


4 - Contact of the Ba-ila with Europeans 


Who the first European was to enter the Ila country we 
cannot determine. It may very well be that in early days 
Portuguese travellers, passing from west to east, or from east 
to west, traversed this territory ; for it appears from what 
Major Serpa Pinto says^ that the ordinary trade route from 


* Serpa Pinto, How I Crossed Africa (London. i88i). vol. ii. p. 115: “The 
Bihcno pombciros are accustomed to pass to the north of the Lui cross 

whichThev^.^.lI Vh ^ come upon an enormou^ riv“ 

wh ch tliey call the Loengue. That nver they use in their trade iournevs 

to it in their canoes 

to Its mouth, where it assumes the name of Cafucue It is to fiJ.A 

a Biheno who travels at all who has not been at ^?nco;*' In August 18^8 

Pinto was at Lealui intending to follow this route and explore the Kafuc 
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Angola to Zumbo passed through Kaingu, and down tlie 
Kafue, but so far as we know there is no record of such 

travels. 

It is certain that in more recent years travellers entered 
the country and left no record, for the simple reason that 
they never emerged alive. Mr. Coillard, writing in 1888, 
says that within the last few years he had heard of Portu- 
guese traders, of the son of a missionary he knew, and of his 
partner, a young Englishman, who had been massacred by 
the Ba-ila. 

Dr. Livingstone is the first traveller in this country of 
whom we have an authentic record, and he passed just 
outside the confines of the Ila territory. The Balumbu of 
Nanzela remember seeing him while they were living near 
Kalomo. Various old men, like Mukubu and Nakabanga, 
taken when young by tlie Makololo and since returned to 
their homes, have spoken to us of meeting and travelling 
with him ; the impression made upon their minds by him 
was so strong that they declare he was more than man. 
He was, as we have seen, the first to write of the Ba-ila ; 
he met a party of them in the neighbourhood of Monze in 
1855. In his original map of the Zambesi, made in 1853- 
1854, he has incorporated information derived from natives, 
and on it we can recognise, wrongly placed, the names of 
Mokobela, Sealoba, and Mosianana : chiefs bearing those 
titles are still living. 

The first white man spoken of by the people as having 
passed tlirough their country came from the west and 
travelled east. This seems to have been some fifty-five 
years ago. He travelled quite alone, without food or arms 
or attendants. He appeared suddenly at Lubwe, and an 
old man there has given us a graphic description of the 
event. He was middle-aged, thin, and pale; all have 
remarked upon his paleness, using the word hwalangana, 
(“ transparent "). When his fingers hung down they say 


but was prevented by Lewanika. Silva Porto (in 1853-54) followed the 
route from the West Coast to Naliele (on the Zambc.si), then to Kamgu 
(Cahinga), and to Caliimbe (? Kazembe) and on to the East Coast. Sec 
the map in The Lands of Cazembe. translated and annotated by Captain 

R. F. Burton (London. 1873). 
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you could see the blood flowing into them He was evidently 
in a state of exhaustion upon liis arrival at Lubwe, for he 
sank upon the ground, and feebly pointed to a pipe one of 
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Then he fell back insensible, and they threw water on him. 
On recovering he struggled to his feet and pursued his 
journey eastwards. He appeared later at Mala, to the 
consternation of the people, who fled at tire unwonted sight. 
Nobody could understand him, nor be understood by him ; 
he would eat none of the food offered to him, and after a 
short rest he went on his way along the Kafue. The figure 
of this lonely traveller in mid-Africa is one that appeals 
to the imagination, and it would be interesting to know his 
identity and subsequent history. 

We have heard that the next to visit the Ba-ila were two 
travellers named Chingaingai and Mitelo, who came from 
the west and passed away east. They arc said to have been 
in search of ivory. Some say they were carried in machilas 
and were Bazungu, i.e. Portuguese, but others affirm they 
wore long flowing robes and sandals like Arabs. Some 
thirty to forty years ago three travellers, named by the 
natives Shimonze, Machenjezha, and Chikwasa, came from 
the cast and went west. They carried long guns and brought 
goods with which to buy ivory. These appear to have 
been Portuguese. 

The Balumbu of Nanzela also tell of three '* Mateni- 
bezhi '' who came many years ago from the south beyond 
Mangwato. They were sportsmen, as is evident from the fact 
that they took only the trophies of the animals they killed. 
They may have been either Griqua or Boer hunters. 

The earliest traveller actually among the Ba-ila who has 
left a record was Dr. Kmil Holub (1847-1902), a native of 
Bohemia, who in 1872 went to the Kimberley mines, where 
he practised as a surgeon. With a companion named Oswald 
Sollner and Mrs. Holub he arrived at the Zambesi in June 
1886 with the intention of exploring the country to the 
north, and crossing the continent to Egypt ; they were 
thus the first to set out on the " Cape -to -Cairo ” 
routeJ From Kazungula he passed over the plateau 
towards the Ila country, via Mapanza, everywhere hearing 

‘ Dr. Emil Holub, Vo7t der Capsladt ins Land der Maschukulunibe, 
Ueisen tin sudlichen Afrtka in den Jahren 1883-1887, 2 vols. (Wien. 
Alfred Holder, 1890). (No English translation.) We have also a local 
newspaper report of a lecture given by Dr. Holub at Kimberley after his 
return. 
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the worst tidings of the wild people to the north, and 
being strongly advised not to visit them. On enter- 
ing the Bwila he noted that, although four years before 
Lewanika had taken more than 40,000 head of cattle, it was 
a loss hardly to be noticed among the great herds that 
remained. They passed through Mbeza, Kabulamwanda, 
Kasenga to Busangu. The rascally behaviour of the natives 
of these last two places, he says, so terrified his servants that 
one dark night many of them deserted. The Ba-ila came 
to attack them, but they were on the watch, and the attempt 
failed. They then endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to maroon 
them on an island in the Kafue. On the north bank of the 
river they found " every day an endless torture.” Once, 
they believed, an attempt was made to poison them. On 
the way from Nyambo to Lulonga many of their possessions 
were pillaged. They were told of Portuguese living beyond 
the hills that Holub named the Franz-Josefs Berge, and 
determined to make their way thither. At Lulonga they 
left Sollner witli tlic donkeys and most of the remaining 
goods, while they, Dr. and Mrs. Holub, went forward to 
explore. Holub's account, in the twenty-fourth chapter 
of his book, of their adventures on that second day of 
August makes excellent reading. The night was so black 
as they stole out of camp at i a.m. that, after feeling about 
with their hands for the path, they had soon to retrace their 
steps towards the village and wait for dawn, at which, says 
he pathetically, " I should like to have been able to cry, 
if only it were possible.” At daybreak they followed a path 
into the swamps, through water breast-deep at times, with 
thick mud underfoot, so viscid that they lost their boots. 
On they blundered, slipping, falling, for six hours, Holub 
at times carrying his wife (who behaved most pluckily 
throughout), and at last emerged and reached a village. 
The chief gave them guides, and they went on some distance 
towards the pass ; but Holub was seized by a presentiment 
that all was not well, and by dire threats compelled the 
guides to divulge the chief's instructions. As for the 
Portuguese — there were none. He awoke to what he be- 
lieved to be the plans of the Ba-ila : to separate him from 
Sollner, then to kill them all. He gave the order to return. 
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and they waded through tlie swamp again, this time in two 
hours. On approacliing Lulonga they discovered one of 
tlieir men hiding in the reeds, and from him heard of tlie 
catastrophe that had befallen “ the Austro-Hungarian- 
African expedition." The camp had been attacked, Sollner 
mortally wounded by spears, and tlie goods plundered. 
Holub ascribes it all to Sollner’s philanthroj)y : " The mis- 
placed confidence he showed them always and everywhere 
cost him his life." What was immediately valuable to 
the Ba-ila had been carried off ; books and scientific instru- 
ments and other things were lying littered about, and 
among them Holub descried what he accounted most precious 
of all — diaries. As he warily collected these, the Ba-ila crept 
up behind, and it seemed that he would be cut off, but Mrs. 
Holub saved the situation. Beyond saying that she seized 
a gun and enabled him to escape, Holub is rather vague, 
and it is at this point, we think, some details supplied by 
the natives will fit in most naturally. They say that Mrs. 
Holub fired and killed one man, fired a second time, and 
killed both a man and a woman, and that this scared the 
Ba-ila. Dr. Holub, they add, did nothing, but with his 
arms full of his precious records he was, as he says himself, 
helpless. The Ba-ila drew off, and the way was open for 
their escape. Leaving Sollner’s body unvisited and un- 
buried — if indeed he were already dead, which they do not 
seem to have ascertained — they set off towards the south. 
Once the Ba-ila tried to block the path, but a volley into 
their midst scattered them. After another painful march 
through swamps they reached the open plain, newly burnt 
and covered with short thick stubble, across which they 
made their way. Their bare feet were severely punished, 
" every step was accompanied by sighs and groans." With 
the intense heat, thirst, and hunger they suffered such 
agonies that after a three hours' march they were giddy 
and bordering on insensibility. Parties of Ba-ila hovered 
near, but they were not again molested — by this time they 
were beyond caring ^<'hether they were killed or not — and 
after nightfall reached the Kafue at the point where they 
had crossed. They were glad to make a scanty supper off 
a fragment of half-rotten pumpkin they found in a field. 
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The next comers, and tlie first settlers among the Ba-ila, 
were the pioneers of the Baila-Batonga Mission of the Primi- 
tive Methodist Cliurcli, the Rev. H. and Mrs. Buckenham 
and tlie Rev. A. Baldwin, who reached Nkala in 1893, and 
tlie Rev. F. and Mrs. Pickering and Rev. W. Chapman, 
w'lio followed in 1895.' 

Colonel St. Hill Gibbons, in the course of his explorations 
during 1895-96, passed along the outskirts of the Ha country, 
visiting Nanzela, Nkala, and Musanana. He formed a very 
low opinion of the Ba-ila, whom he described as " quite the 
most^ hopeless savages it is possible to conceive.” ” They 
liv'e, he added, ” in the finest country in Africa.” ^ 

The time was now' come w'hen the Ba-ila were to enter 
upon quite a new period of their history In 1895 the 
British South Africa Company by treaty with Lewanika 
extended its operations north of the Zambesi. In 1897 
some of the Batonga chiefs sent a deputation to Bulawayo 
to complain of the white traders who were crossing the 
Zambesi, and for the purpose of regulating trade and keeping 
order a station of the B.S.A. police was established near 
Monze in charge of Captain Drury. 

In igoo Mr. Cecil Rhodes sent Messrs. Gielgud and 
Anderson to establish a post in the Kafue district, and 
after marching without any molestation through the Ha 
country they built a station at Muyanga on the Upper 
Kafue. 

In 1901 came the first, and so far the only, conflict 
between the Company's officials and the Ba-ila. The trouble 
arose out of one of those internecine quarrels arhong the 
Ba-ila. For some years there had been constant friction 
between Mungalo, a chief at Mala, and Mungaila of Ka- 
nten^va. On the death of Shambamba at Mala, Mungalo 
was invited to succeed him. but refused on the ground 
that his guardian spirit had warned him that if he acceded 


* ’t'he records of the Mission are found in the follomng books : Mrs. 
t,. W. Smith, Sunshine and Shade in Central Africa, 1907 ; Rev. W. Chap- 
man, A Pathfinder in Central Africa. 1911; Rev. A. Baldwin. A Missionary 
Outpost xn Central Africa. 1914 ; Rev. H. J. Taylor, Cafie Town to Kafue. 
i J' f^^^rswell, Romance and Reality of Missionary Life 

N. W/iorf«ia, 1913 (all published at Holborn Hall, E.C.). 

A. St. H, Gibbons. Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa 
(London, 1898), pp. 144-5. 
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he would die of smallpox as Shambamba liad died. The 
position was then offered to and accepted by Mungaila. 
Later on, Mungalo repented or, as he said, his spirit had now 
given him instructions to assume the chicfship, and a quarrel 
was the result, for Mungaila naturally refused to abdicate. 
Some time aftei^vards one of Mungaila'smen, Mwanankumba. 
took possession of some of Mungalo s land and began to 
build on it. As he refused to move, Mungalo attacked him 
and killed some of his people. Mungaila intervened to 
support his vassal, and as some of tlie other chiefs stood b} 
Mungalo the fight became general. After a while Mungaila 
died— bewitched, it is said— and his younger “ brother " took 
his name and position, wliile his nephew Shibenzu succeeded 
him at Kantengwa. Fighting still went on. and Mungaila 
sent to ask for the help of the European police. It is com- 
monly said that Mungalo sent two blood-stained spears to 
the police camp as a challenge, but it seems that the spears 
really came from Mungaila, who misrepresented the matter 
to secure the help of the police. Colonel Harding, with 
other white officers and a host of native allies, marched to 
Mala ; Mungalo fled, was captured, and sent into exile for 
some years. Eventually he was allowed to return to Mala. 
We knew him well. He was a particular friend of one of us, 
and was one of our chief informants on the history and 
customs of the Ba-ila. He died, about seventy years of age, 
in 1911. We do not agree with Colonel Harding's estimate 

of him ; “ A lying, servile hypocrite.” * 

After this incident a police camp was established at 
Nkala. Then in 1903 civil administration was introduced 
into the southern Kafue district, and in 1905 took 

charge of the greater part of the Ba-ila. 

As a result of these movements the anarchic state of the 
country, as portrayed in the earlier part of this chapter,, 
came to an end ; intercommunal warfare, raids from the 
outside, and slave-trading have all become things of the 
past, and earnest efforts are being made to introduce law 
and order into the country. 

The impression given by this chapter that the relations 

1 Colonel C. Harding, Jn Itemotest Barotseland (London. 1905). P- 34*’- 
He gives his version of these (cuds, pp. 343 
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later, but it will remain as a true impression in general. 
The Ba-ila have been little influenced in manner of life by 
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tlicir contact with other tribes. They have asked only to 
be left alone. It is only now that they arc beginning to be 
influenced by foreign civilisation. We can claim that our 
account of their life has the advantage of being tlic descrip- 
tion of a people in their wild, raw state. 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTKK II 

.NAMES OF THE CHIEFS REFERRED TO ON P. 21. 

Kasenga . — Shimunenga ruled over Mala, Busangu, Kane, 
Chikome, Chitumbi, and Kalaiido. .After his death these places 
to a large e.xtent became separate chiefdoms. 

{i)Mala . — Split up among three chiefs. Xaniawale, Uvhwamba, 
and Shinyonge. Namawale's successors: Shamaloino I. and 
Shamalomo II. ; Sliinyonge’s : Shihwato (or I'umbu), Chibawe. 
and Nalubwe ; Uvhwainba's : Shanchidi, Shambainba, Miingaila 
I., Mungaila II. 

(2) Bttsangu. — Moinba, Kamompwe, Mwampwe, Chanaika, and 
Shimunjele (the two last still living). 

(Z)Chikomc. — Chainbwe, .Mpumpa, Miingalo I. and Mungalo II. 

(4) Chitumbi. — Shikodio, Maika, Sliimaiiza. Kasondo, and now 
Mukamonga. 

Kabulamivanda. — Zainbwe, Shakavu, Chikoti, and Chinda. 

Kantengwa. — Kantambwe, Shichikoloina, Shitukuinba. Na- 
maniba, Choinwa. 

Bambive. — Shcebelclwa, Shikamulonga, Mukobela I., Shama- 
kwebo, Shimaluwane, Mukobela II. 

Lubwe. — Mwanachiwala, Kalumba, Shepandc (Shaloba I.), 
Munaluchcna (Shaloba II.), Shaloba III., Shaloba IV. 

Ngabo. — Kacheinbeic, Shimafuinba I., Nchindo. Biichc, 
Shimafumba II., Shimafumba III. 

Ichila. — Shambowe, Kanyindi, Shabulungu, Nakadiaba. 
Shivhwambwe, Shimakudika. 

Chisosoleke. — Kanza, Mulalu I., Kadimina, Mulalu II., 
Namawi. 

North of the Aa/wc.— Malumbe (see Chap. XXII.) appeal's to 
have ruled over several localities, which after his death passed 
to different chiefs, e.g. : 

(1) Nyambo. — Shimpande, Mwanafnonga, Mauzwc, Mwana- 
nkumba, Mwezwa. 

(2) Chifwembe.—KixshyAC, Lombe. Mweinbwa, Chilumbwa, 
Nakoma, Namabezhi. 
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found anv albinos among them, such as we have seen among 
the Basuto and other Soutli African tribes. 

As for the ej’cs, the iris is dark brown or black, the 
pupil is black and the sclerotic is yellowish and cloudy 
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very rarely is it white and clear as in Europeans ; it is 
probably pigmented as a protection from the glare of the 
sun. 

Individuals are found with “ strong ” chins, but mostly 
they arc “ weak,” rounded rather than square, and retreat- 
ing. There is no firm line of jaw. The forehead is prominent 
in those who wear the coiffure cn cornet ; the weight draws 
the scalp back, so that the skin is tight over the frontal 
region. This gives them a certain open-eyed, staring 
appearance. The ear is ordinarily small and set far back. 
Tiie hands and feet are often remarkably small ; we ourselves 
could rarely put on bracelets worn by chiefs and easily drawn 
off and on by them. We have seen many of the women 
with really handsome figures, beautifully moulded anus, 
and long tapering hands. 

The muscular development, both in men and women, 
is magnificent. Very seldom does one find fat, unwieldy 
persons. We have often found ourselves admiring their 
graceful carriage ; they walk as if the whole earth belonged 
to them. The women's habit of carr>nng heavy burdens 
on the head — we have seen them bearing without effort 
pots of water or bundles of wood which we could hardly 
lift from the ground — is largely accountable for this in their 
case. When a woman takes her child out of the skin on 
her back, where it has been bunched up for some time, she 
usually straightens out and slightly stretches its limbs, 
and this also has probably a beneficial effect upon their 
carriage and lissomeness. 

Ba-ila age quickly. This is especially true of the women. 
A young, plump woman, with rounded breasts, goes to be 
married, and a year or so later seems to be ten years older 
and is almost unrecognisable. After childbirth the breasts 
fall, and in still early life become unsightly, like long bags of 
leather. The slave women, unkempt, wrinkled, prematurely 
aged, clad only in bits of rough hide, are piteous creatures : 
some of them, to look at, might be a hundred years old, in 
reality they are probably not half that age. The boys 
develop amazingly after puberty, appearing to shoot up 
and burgeon out with a rush. It is not easy to tell the 
ages with any certainty ; only one thing is sure, they are 
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would lose its power were he to shave ; shaving was there- 
fore taboo to him. Beards are more common among the 
Bambala and the Balumbu, but it is not often that one 
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Chikatakala. ' Tjie Polar Bear." a Chief at Kasenga. 


The younger adults, male and female, periodically 
remove all hair (mazha) from the armpits and pubes by 
depilation {kudimensa). Warm ashes are first rubbed on 
the part, and then the hairs are plucked out with the finger 
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and thumb. Men and women may do this for themselves ; 
it is a wife's duty to do it for her husband. The other body- 
liair [mulalahiingu) is not removed : it is taboo to do so. 
Very rarely does one find a young adult with much body- 
liair, but it increases with age, and some old men are very 
woolly. Old Chikatakala at Mala had so much white hair 
on him that we nicknamed him the Polar Bear. A hairy 
man is called a muUiudu, a strong, hale person, the hair 
being regarded as a sign of robustness. All hair removed 
is carefully buried, as a rule, to avoid its getting into the 
hands of warlocks: this does not, as we shall see, forbid 
its use by the hairdresser. Partial baldness is common, 
but we have never seen a person entirely bald. 

The nails are never cut, but are allowed to grow till they 
break off. The possession of long nails has become a sign 
of wealth and position, for if a person has to work it inevitably 
happens that he breaks his nails ; when you see a man with 
nails nearly an inch long you may readily conclude that he 
does no manual work, that is to say, he is a chief. Another 
motive assigned for the custom is expressed thus, balazanda 
kiiambanya mala ('' they want to use their nails to argue 
with”). It is common among the women, and not unknown 
among the men, to scratch and pinch each other in course 
of a dispute. 

Contrary to the usual belief with regard to the teeth of 
savage people, we must confess disappointment with the 
teeth of the Ba-ila. This opinion is supported by the in- 
vestigations made by Dr. Hewetson among the Ba-ila and 
other natives who were labouring at the VVankie coal-mine 
in 1909-10.^ At that time the average death-rate amongst 
this class of men on the mine was 42 per 1000, excluding 
accidents, one-eighth due to scurvy and more than one- 
. half to pneumonia. His theory that both diseases are due 
to septic teeth has not been established, but he is right in 
saying that the natives suffer largely from gingivitis. This 
disease is due to a bacterial invasion of the alveolar tooth 
sockets and of the gums. The predisposing cause is that 

^ W. Morton Hewetson, M.B., etc., ” The Causation and Prevention of 
Scurvy, with Special Reference to Pneumonia," Proceedings of the Rhodesia 
Scientific Association, vol. xi. part i., 1911 (Bulawayo). 
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the staple food being in the form of porridge, there is 
insufficient exercise for the teeth and gums ; tliis results in a 
soft condition of the gums, wliicli become non-.tdlierent to 
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the teeth and non-resistant to micro-organisms. The soft 
food gets caught in the crevices and inequalities of the 
teeth and forms a suitable culture medium. As for the 
teeth. Dr. Hewetson says, I have seen more sickening 
and repulsive sights in old men during the course of my 
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examinations than ever I saw amongst the English working 
classes.” This condition of things would seem to be closely 
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related to the custom of knocking out the upper teeth. Of 
the cases of gingivitis on one date, 53 per cent lacked the 
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six front upper teeth ; and other^ lacked a lesser number, or 
had the teeth filed ; not a single case at that time show ed un- 
mutilated teeth. Amongst the Ba-ila and Batonga labourers, 
who all knock out the teeth, 13.3 per cent suffered from 
gingivitis; among the rest only 5.40 per cent, and the con- 
dition was ahvavs worse and harder to cure among the former. 
He found it not only in the adults, but in young boys who had 
the teeth out. He points out, what we have often noticed, 
that the loss of the upper incisors can have an extraordinary 
effect on those remaining ; the lower incisors grow, often a 
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Showing conipcnsaiory curve of incisors, following avulsion in ciirly life of 

upper incisors and canines. 

quarter of an inch above the crowns of the adjacent tectli, 
upsetting the line and causing want of apposition. 

The hair of a child is cut soon after birth, and is there- 
after allowed to grow until about the weaning time, when 
it is cut around the head, leaving a long tuft on the crown. 
This cutting is called kutengula chisumpa, and the wearing 
of the tuft is kupunga chisumpa. These tufts [shisumpa) 
make the children look, as to their heads, like Japanese 
dolls. Both boys and girls have their hair dressed in this 
fashion. 

When the girl's hair has grown long enough, they do it 
up in the style called buyombo. Strands of the hair are 
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twisted {kupcsa) with powdered ash {inshizhi), then clay 
from a certain kind of ant-licaj) {kau}ubH$u,'(i) , oi ochre 
{chishila) mixed with fat is nibbed into the locks. Mixed 
fat and ochre are used from time to time to anoint the hair. 
The girl’s coiffure looks nasty to our eyes, but they find 
it pleasing. 

M’hen the girl is in the seclusion of the initiation hut, 
her hair is done up in one of the styles named shimhulu' 
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( To .show hairdressing). 


mhumha and shimpuki. There is not much difference between 
them : in each case the hair is done up in small knots or 
rolls with the aid of hutele, a paste made from ground-nuts. 
By the time this gets intolerably untidy she is ready to be 
shaved, a sign that she has reached adulthood. She may 
be already married when this is done. The Bambala do 
the girls’ hair up in beads, as shown in the photograph. 

Boys also have their hair dressed in the hnyotnho style. 
Their hair is allowed to grow, and that on the crown is 
gathered into a cone, plastered with wax and clay. The 
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hair around the base of the cone is shaved off. This cone 
is named impumbe, and it marks the boy's emergence 
from childhood. He is now a mukubushi (“ a young 
man”). The impumbe undergoes a further development 
into the isusu, the tall coiffure peculiar to the Ba-ila, whose 
construction must be described in detail. 

It is February ; the field-work is done for the present, 
and from now till harvest there is a slack period. This is 
the time when the young men flock to the hairdresser to 
have their transformed into isusu. In every com- 

mune there is at least one professional hairdresser. We find 
him seated outside under the eaves of his hut. Several 
young men are here : some with their heads wrapped in 
cloths — these are the patients ; others have come to make 
arrangements for their turns. It is a lengthy process, and 
a painful ; when the isusu has been built up six inches or so 
the patient retires for a time to recover. Probably a month 
will elapse before one is complete. We find the hairdresser 
busy carrying different men through the various stages. 
He does not work for nothing : two hoes or their equiva- 
lent is the fee paid to him, and the patient has to 
supply the necessary twine and extra hair. Each man 
has with him a small bundle, on opening which you find 
a mass of hair collected or purchased by him. One 
tells you that he purchased with a spear some of the 
locks of an old man (they are flecked with grey) and his 
daughter. 

One man now takes his place on the ground beside the 
operator, and, removing his head-cloth, discovers a rough, 
tousy shock of hair — the impumbe decoijfd. The operator 
gathers this up in his hand, sorting out the hair beyond the 
circle of the crown, and ties it up loosely with twine, then 
with a spear cuts the superfluous hair close to the head. 
He now prepares to sew {kutunga). He has a bright needle, 
eight inches long, and a piece of twine made of mukusa (a 
species of Sanseviera) which, after softening by drawing 
it backwards and forwards across one of the legs of his stool, 
he threads the needle. He inserts this into the hair, taking 
up half an inch, and ties the end of his twine tightly around 
it, then puts his needle, pointing backwards, an inch in front. 
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and draws it up and forward. Tlic stitch is the same as that 
used in smocking, and when the isusu is finished it presents 
the appearance of finely-wrought smock-work, tlie stitches 
showing no vestige of the white twine. He goes round 
twice. The needle docs not penetrate through the mass of 
liair, but only through the outer layer, making a crust, as 
it were, enveloping tlie liair inside. Having by these two 
first rows prepared a firm foundation, lie now pulls down 
the temporary twinc-tied heap, and carefully spreads the 
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hair all round. Some, as not required, he cuts off ; at the 
back, where there is an insufficiency, he adds a bit from the 
bundle lying beside him. Then he ties the mass up again 
tightly, smoothing it, poking it, punching it till he has 
got it symmetrical. He now resumes the sewing. He re- 
members that the isnsit is not to grow out at right angles to 
the crown, but must rise above the head in a gentle curve, 
beginning with a bulge backwards and then curving foi^vard. 
These next rows of stitching are important ; they must be 
tight and firm and well-shaped, otherwise the isusu will be 
lop-sided and wobbly. Working now from the back, as 
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lie makes the loop of the stitch lie introduces into it .i lock 
of hair from the heap beside liim, draws the string tight 
across it, doubles it over, and smooths it down upon the 
hair above. He goes on adding in this way until near the 
front ; there he jumps over an inch and a half without 
stitching: he will fill up the space presently. \Miile he con- 
tinues his work now, you see the patient wince as everv stitch 
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is pulled tight ; he is beginning to suffer. After four or 
five more rows, the operator attends to the space left in 
front ; pressing the whole mass forward, he makes his 
stitches, drawing the cord very tight : this gives it a firm, 
forward-tending hold. He goes on now round and round. 
When he has done about six inches up, the patient begins 
to say that he has had enough of it for to-day. Chatika 
kubia, chanka kttpia ” (“ It begins to be bad, it begins to 
burn"), says he. The neat phrase tickles the fancy of the 
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as we wail, but that, we are told, is out of the question ; 
it would cause him such agony that the top of his head would 
come off. So, wrapping the cloth around the unfinished 
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congratulate yourself that you are not a Mwila and a slave 
to barbarous fashion. 

Examine the hair lying by tlie side of the operator. It 
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is very fine and curly ; if you pull out a hair and stretch it 
to take out the curl, you find it measures eleven inches ; it 
curls up into less than half tliat length. 

The isusu from base to tip is about tliree feet ten inches 
higl). About half-way up the operator introduces a strip 
of finely pared sable antelope horn, less than the calibre 
of a lead pencil at its lower end and tapering away to a 
very fine point. He continues his sewing around this until 
about nine inches from the top, when he simply winds hair 
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around the stem and ties it. When this is complete, he 
lights a wisp of grass and burns off all the fluff remaining 
on the isusit, mercilessly, roughly, drawing the flame over 
the strained skin at the base. The patient writhes under 
this treatment, and groans, Ndtt lotto lumamha " (“ This is 
where the war comes in "). The operator simply laughs 
and goes on. 

These characteristic coiffures are not worn for any length 
of time, maybe only two or three months. They get too 
uncomfortable and have to be removed. The reason is 
found in the name given to them in derision by the Balu- 



the hairdresser to have it tightened. He puts in two or 
three rows of stitches around the base to make it firm, and 
then shaves the head. 

Outside the Bwila proper different styles of hairdressing 
prevail. One Bambala style is shown in the photograph 
of Kakua. This is called mampolomhwe by the Ba-ila. 
The hair is allowed to grow long, falling almost to the 
shoulders, and is twisted into rolls. Others, as seen in the 
picture of Chibaluma, have their hair in a big mop, shaven 
in front to give the appearance of a lofty forehead ; the 
hair is often threaded with beads. A modification of 
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mbu, who do not wear them : iuganda sha njinn, they call 
them (“ lice houses ”). The man goes back to the impumhc, 
and next season has another isusx made. 

Old men. as theybecomc partiallybald.lose the foundation 
upon which the impumbe is built, and it falls down behind in 
a ridiculous little bob, held on only by a few strands of hair. 

WTien men haye worn the impumhc for >ome time, and 
because of mourning have not been able to attend to tlieir 
toilet, it gets loose owing to the growing hair, and they vi^it 
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often clip tlieir hair into fantastic patterns, squares, triangles. 
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To show one style of Banihnla hairdressing. 


diamonds, etc., or train a long tuft over the forehead and 
shave the rest bare — any way, indeed, that takes tlieir fancy. 
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It is a matter of fashion ; one man sets a new stvle and tin- 
otliers soon follow. 
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(The same one as on p, 63.) 


With regard to attitudes, a favourite way of sleeping is 
to lie full length on the stomach, with the head turned and 
VOL. I G 
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resting on a bundle or a wooden pillow, or else flat on the 
ground. Tliis is termed kuona bitvhuudeme ; to lie flat on 
tlic back is kusalama. Wooden pillows are used by those 
wearing the isusn, and the isusu is tied up with a string to 
tlie rafters, so that when the man turns his head he is not 
inconvenienced by it. Pillows are reckoned taboo to young 
unmarried men, but the rule is relaxed nowadays. It is 
the invariable custom for all to sleep stark naked. 

Ba-ila use stools [shuna) for sitting on, otherwise they 
sit on tlie ground or a log of wood. The stools are mostly 
low, from three to seven inches in height ; but some people 
now arc the proud possessors of stools as high as ours. 
There are many characteristic attitudes in sitting, and 
some of them would be impossible to Europeans, save 
witli great discomfort. Our illustrations will show many 
of these attitudes better than any verbal description can 
do; among tliem we may note the following: (i) On the 
buttocks, upon the ground, knees wide apart, legs tucked 
one under the other. (2) On the buttocks, upon the 
ground, knees up, legs flexed, shins more or less vertical ; 
arms resting on the knees, or enclosing the legs with hands 
clasped below the knees ; or one hand supporting the chin, 
the other resting on the knees ; or arms folded across the 
chest and resting on the knees, body drawn forward. (3) 
Buttocks just off the ground, the upper under surface of 
the thighs resting on the lower third of the leg above the 
ankles. (4) On a stool, knees up, arms crossed, one hand 
on the knee and the other on the opposite arm. (5) On the 
buttocks upon the ground, legs stretched out in front, or 
one leg flexed with knee up. (6) Upon the ground, weight 
of the body on one buttock, legs drawn in on opposite side. 
(7) On the buttocks, feet crossed, body leaning forward with 
forearms on the thighs and hands folded. (8) Legs flexed 
and drawn under, body resting on the heels. 

There is no sitting position reckoned taboo, but it would 
be blameworthy for a girl or woman to assume a position 
in company by which she might expose herself ; she would 
be called a namafunze (“worthless creature"). Women 
are always very particular when sitting down to wrap their 
skin-petticoats well around their legs. Such rules do not 
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apply to men, who normally went naked, and who even now, 
when usually to some extent clothed, are quite careless as 
to exposing themselves. At Nanzela and among tlie Ba- 
mbala the men, who have always been used to dressing, 
exercise almost as much care as the women do. 

W^iile standing, men can hold themselves very erect if 
they wish, but at ease they assume very lackadaisical atti- 
tudes, lolling against something as if utterly weary. The feet 
are in most men turned slightly inwards, but there is not often 
seen a marked introversion of the big toes. Men standing 
talking to one have a curious habit of scratching their sides 
like a monkey. A very characteristic Ba-ila attitude is to 
stand on one leg, drawing the otlier up and resting the foot 
on the other thigh. The reason for this only became appar- 
ent to us one day when, after marching painfully for a long 
distance in deep water tlirough a grassy swamp, we found 
ourselves adopting the same attitude unconsciously as the 
best, and indeed the only, way of resting. With tlie Ba-ila, 
accustomed to the swamps, it has become habitual. 

In micturition both sexes assume a crouching attitude, 
but men often stand, and women too, with legs apart. 
In defaecation they all crouch. 

We shall have occasion later to describe the gesticular 
language, but may insert here a few notes on the expression 
of the emotions. They are free in gesticulation and often 
express a sentence in a sweep of the hand. As pointing 
with the hand is considered rude in a village, they indicate 
direction by shooting out the lips, sometimes in a very 
amusing manner. To express surprise, hold the face with 
both hands, the fingers extended on the cheeks, with the 
thumbs under the angles of the jaw ; shake the head slowly 
from side to side and say, “ Mau;i ! Mau^ / ” To express 
surprise, rebuke, or a half-amused shock to the feelings, 
loosely clench the left hand, hold the chin with the fore- 
finger over the mouth and the thumb under the chin ; 
shake the head slowly from side to side. To express disgust, 
avert the face and hold the hands up, palms outwards, as 
if pushing a thing away, and say, “ Pe ! Pe ! Pe ! ” putting 
as much horror as possible into those monosyllables. To 
express delight, boys jump round on one leg, wave the 
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and C3’C with the left hand ; boys stand with eyes and head 
averted. When in pain one clasps the left hand over the 
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am dying! I am dying!"). Another attitude in pain is 
to sit on the ground, with the head between the knees, 
and rock backwards and forwards. A woman crying for 
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her child walks upright, arms hanging at her sides, hands 
clenched, and wails, “ M awe viwauangn! Mawe mwanangu! ” 
(“ Alas, my child ! Alas, my child ! "). A slave does obeis- 
ance and sliows gratitude by first clapping hands and then 
lying flat on the ground and rolling his head in the dust. 
To express innocence, one throws out both hands and arms 
repeatedly, as if repudiating a charge. A mother expresses 
love for her child often by pressing its head to her side. 
They do not kiss as we kiss, but a mother will run her lips 
over her child’s face, which no doubt means the same. 
A man whose anger is aroused in discussion throws his 
elbows well back, clenches his fists, and stretches his neck 
as far as possible in the direction of his opponent, and while 
listening to him grunts "Eh!” at every other word. An angry 
woman clutches, if possible, the hair of her opponent, and 
slaps and scratches in swift succession, her eyes blazing, and 
screeches in proper termagant style. To express “ there is 
none ” in answer to a question, a person raises the left hand, 
with the palm upwards, to the level of the breast and slowly 
waves it from side to side, or raises both hands, throwing 
them outwards to right and left. 

The nose is blown by closing one nostril with a finger 
and blowing down the other, then repeating the action for 
the other nostril. The mucus is ejected on the ground and 
is covered ^vith sand by a movement of the foot. Then the 
nose is wiped with the hand and the hands rubbed together 
to cleanse them. Pocket-handkerchiefs, of course, are not 
used. The Balumbu have, as a substitute, a small spatula- 
shaped instrument hung round the neck on a chain and 
used to scrape out the nostrils. 

As for physical power, both men and women are strong. 
The women, accustomed from early youth to carrying heavy 
burdens and to manual labour, are powerful ; in a tug-of- 
war we have seen a team of eighteen women easily and 
repeatedly vanquish a picked team of twelve hefty young 
men. Neither party would consent thereafter to another 
match with the numbers equalised, the women content to 
rest on their laurels, and the men afraid for their amour- 
propre lest they should be beaten (as they might have been) ; 
as things were they could always say the odds against them 
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had been too heavy. Where the men lack is not in muscular 
power so much as in spirit. Once tlicy have made up their 
minds, they can display astonishing activity and endurance, 
but the spirit is weak. We have endeavoured to get them 
interested in athletic sports — at first with not much success, 
for competing in running and jumping was too much like 
hard work, but later with some display of sportsmanlike 
qualities. On these occasions they have competed for 
prizes, but we have never found that, as a result, they 
instituted competitions in their villages. The prize was the 
thing, not the having gained it. We have not, as we should, 
kept records of these competitions. In the last one we held, 
four young men out of twenty succeeded in jumping a 
height of four feet eight inches; they could have jumped 
another four inches, but their hearts failed them when we 
raised the line. It must be noted that they were not trained 
for jumping. On the same day in the spear-throwing 
test three young men out of thirty threw spears sixty- 
three yards. The farthest we have seen a spear thrown is 
seventy-five yards. Young boys of fourteen throw up to 
fifty yards. 

We have known men travel on foot fifty and sixty miles 
in a day. The Ba-ila do not like carrying loads, but on many 
occasions we have gone on tour for three or four weeks, 
travelling from fifteen to twenty-five miles a day, accom- 
panied by carriers with loads weighing from forty to fifty 
. pounds. The regulation load is fifty pounds ; we have 
known men, however, to carry seventy-five pounds nearly 
a hundred miles in five days. This carrying is very hard 
work ; it has been reckoned that it approximates nearly 
to that of a stevedore, which is perhaps the heaviest labour 
known. Loads are carried either on the head (when there 
is no impumbe or isusu) or on the shoulder ; either bare or 
bound in the fork of a branched pole ; preferably they 
divide the load and balance the two parts on either end of 
a straight stick {kukudika), or two men carry a double load 
on a pole, one in front, the other behind {kutembeka) . When 
carrying a load on the shoulder they like to have a stick 
over the other shoulder to support it {kudingatizha) . In 
addition to the regulation load, carriers always have things 
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uf tluir own, blankets, 
food, lisli, tobacco, pots, 
perliaps another ten or 
fifteen pounds. They 
conic in from a long march 
in good spirits, sliouting 
and singing ; one or two 
will, if necessary, go back 
Nome distance to help a 
comrade in with his load, 
and after a meal they will 
jierhaps spend two or three 
hours dancing. 

(ireat eaters as they 
arc, they can endure 
hunger well ; they can go 
two days on the march 
without food, merely 
tightening their belts. 
This, however, is only 
when they can get water; 
thirst exhausts them much 
more quickly than hunger. 

They stand heat well, 
and that without hats or 
other headgear. Still, if 
possible, they avoid exer- 
tion in the heat of the 
day ; during the hot 
season before the rains it 
is a common practice to 
rise at 2 or 3 A.M., when 
taking a journey, so as to 
go as far as possible in 
the cool of the morning. 
Cases of heat-stroke are 
met with, especially among 
the babies carried in the 
heat on their mothers’ 
backs, with just their 
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heads, or the tops of them, 
exposed above the carry- 
ing-skin. 

Cold shrivels them up ; 
they are tlie most miser- 
able of beings on a bleak 
winter's day. And yet 
we have often noticed 
this: on a bitterly cold 
night, with the thermo- 
meter at or near freezing- 
point, a man would strip 
off what scanty clothing 
he had on, roll it up as a 
pillow, cover himself with 
a thin cotton blanket, and 
go soundly asleep, while 
we lay sleepless and 
shivering in a tent under 
two or three blankets. 
Again, you will see men 
emerge before sunrise 
from their warm huts and 
sit exposed in the chilly 
air around the ash heap to 
have an early morning 
smoke. So that perhaps 
after all they do not feel 
the cold as much as 
Europeans do. 

Their eyesight is good, 
though not, in our opinion, 
superior to that of average 
white men. They are, of 
course, accustomed to the 
wide open plains and great 
distances, and the way in 
which they can detect an 
object a long way off 
seems very wonderful to a 
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nio'l. .in<l bfttcr tlian many; and to our joy a dispute 
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as to whether a far-distant object were bush or buck 

lias often been decided in our favour. Wliere we have 
% 

liad sometimes to acknowledge ourselves beaten is in 
tlie quick sight needed in tracing the faintly visible 
spoor of a wounded buck by means of a drop of blood here 
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and a cru>hLil leaf there ; at thi" ''"me of the men, partn vi- 
larly Nanzela men, excel, though thev are not the ((juaR 
of the Bushmen. Thi'' applie'; onlv to more or less trained 



men ; the majority, until practised, are no belter tlian 
Europeans. Their sense of hearing is acute. One is amazed 
sometimes to notice how readily tliey catch a message 
shouted from a distance. This also is probably a matter 
of use. The sense of smell is much less acute. Indeed wc 
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have wondered sometimes, when hghting our way through 
heterogeneous stenches, whether they had this sense at all. 
It is impossible to dogmatise on these points in the absence 
of precise psycliometric data : we can only give our im- 
pressions. And with regard to the sense of touch, we should 
say that it is less developed than in refined Europeans, 
probably because the epidermis in a nude state is thicker. 
W'e have often been amazed by the way they handle live 
coals, picking them up with their fingers and putting 
them into their pipes with apparently no inconvenience 
to themselves. 

As is natural, the Ba-ila of the plains are not good hill- 
climbers, for their feet soon give out on stony ground. The 
Barnbala, with harder feet, are better in this respect, but, on 
the other hand, are soon overcome when they descend to 
the plains and sandhills. 

Ba-ila who live near the rivers make excellent swimmers. 
They are taught when young in the shallow pools that 
accumulate in the rainy season. The Batwa of the Kafue 
are so much at home in the water that they are almost 
amphibious. 

The Ba-ila cannot be called a cleanly race, either in their 
persons or their homes. Men on the march lose no oppor- 
tunity of jumping into streams and pools, but at home, 
especially when living some distance from rivers, they rarely 
bathe. Any one, male or female, who washes once a month 
does well. A substitute for water is butter or castor oil 
(prepared from the seeds of the plant, which grows plentifully 
in some districts) rubbed into the skin for the double purpose 
of cleansing and softening it. We have kno\vn people 
excuse themselves for not washing on the ground that they 
had no butter, and the excuse is a valid one, because after 
washing the skin cracks on exposure to the sun unless an emol- 
lient is used. A good many of them employ fibrous sticks, 
of which there are three varieties in use, for brushing the 
teeth ; on experimenting with these we found them excellent 
for the purpose, the only drawback being the way the fibres 
stick in the mouth. From what we have already said about 
the teeth it may be readily concluded tliat this is not 
carried out as fully as is desirable ; nor is it a universal 
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mouth before eating. Their scanty clothing is never cleansed, 
save when tliey have to wade througli water or are caught 
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in the rain. The stench from a crowd of closely seated 
perspiring Ha-ila on a hot day is rather sickening to a 
luiropean, but the body odour {bwema), as distinct from the 
chluvium from breath and unwashen clothing, is not pro- 
minent. They do not, they say, smell the bwema of each 
otlicr, and smile at the idea of being able to distinguish 
friends in tlic dark by their odour alone. It is certainly 
more pleasant to sit in company with naked, or semi-naked 
Ba-ila than with clothed natives, but none of the Ba-ila has 
caused us such distress as certain South African natives, 
who leave behind a tainted atmosphere when they go from 
a room. 

Perfumes are not used by the Ba-ila, but at Nanzela a 
pleasantly scented powder, called luktonba, is made of mixed 
roots and leaves and used to make the body fragrant. 

Village conditions arc very disgusting. Heaps of filth 
lie everywhere, and, with decaying meat and fish and cattle 
manure, make a visit to a village anything but a pleasure 
to one sense at least. There are no places set apart 
for the purposes of nature, except it be the shade of a 
particularly fine tree just outside the village. To commit 
a nuisance in the immediate vicinity of a house is forbidden, 
but done. To commit it within a hut, especially on a bed, 
is taboo ; we have known a claim to be made against a little 
boy who, taken ill in the night, had been unable to get 
farther than the hut door. Children are taught to go outside 
the stockade, but, like their elders, do not go far. 

These people leave their bodies very much as nature 
made them. They, unlike their neighbours the Mankoya, 
do not practise circumcision, but there is an analogous rite 
to be mentioned later. The girls also have private opera- 
tions, to be described in another chapter. 

The tribal marks of the Ba-ila are two : first, three slits 
{mapobc) cut on the temples ; and, second, the knocking out 
(kuhanga) of the four upper incisor teeth, sometimes the 
two canines as well. The latter has no connection with the 
puberty rites ; it may be done before, while the boy or girl 
is only eight or ten years of age, or after, when they are 
sixteen. There is nobody especially set apart for the 
operation ; any person can do it, though, as a rule, a man 
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will not do tho>e closely related to him. When once a man 
in a \'illaf^c starts knocking out teeth lie \'cry soon has a 
number of yotinf^>ters awaiting their turn. Xo preparation 
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is made. The boy sits down between tlie operator's knees, 
which grip his head like a vice. The man takes an inkansho, 
a short iron chisel used by the blacksmith, inserts its edge 
between two of the teeth, and hammers sideways, first on 
one side and then on the otlier side of the tooth, until it 
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comes away, root and all ; once the first is out the others 
follow easily. For a youngster to clutch the hands of the 
operator is kuditaya, i.e. he renders himself liable to be 
enslaved ; for him to scream or show cowardice is to expose 
himself to the derision of the onlookers. Ba-ila are very 
sensible to ridicule, and, as a rule, no bodily compulsion is 
necessary to induce the youngsters to submit to the operation. 

A boy or girl with all the teeth in is the butt of the village ; 

' Beware zebra, he bites,” they call after him, and sooner 
than face the scoffing the youngster submits. The people 
cannot explain the origin of the custom ; all we have heard 
is what Molub reported thirty years ago, that they take out 
their teeth so as not to resemble zebras but cattle. 

The three cicatrices on each temple are made as a dis- 
tinguishing mark. If a child is sick they may cut these 
incisions with a razor and put on the cupping horn, re- 
opening them on subsequent occasions till well-marked scars 
are left. If a young man has grown up without having 
them made he will have them done as inkwcla (“ decora- 
tions ”). The men also have some cuts on the forehead called 
intanuzho. 

The women practise cicatrisation more than the men. 
The mi solo are a line of vertical scars on the loins beneath 
the skin petticoat. The incisions are first made while the 
girl is young, and repeatedly opened, and medicine nibbed 
in, until the scars become very large. They are hardly to 
be regarded as ornaments, seeing they are hidden ; their 
pui pose is to act as a stimulus in the jeu de V amour. Women 
have also other cuts inside the thighs. 

Large prominent keloids on the body, as seen in some 
of the Bambala, are regarded as ugly by the Ba-ila. 

The Balumbu, unlike the Ba-ila proper, perforate their 
ears and insert a ring {kaseka) made of wire, or a bit of 
grass {kasanga), or a stud made of two buttons {imhuta). 

2. Clothing and Decoration 

The Ba-ila, like the Fuegians, " are content to be naked, 
but anxious to be fine,” or at least it is true of the men, 
who until quite recently wore no vestige of clothing. This 
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prints arc worn around tlie waist ; many wear trade-shirts ; 
but the only European covering really popular is tlie blanket. 
The Banibala and Balunibu men, who never went naked, 
wear softly dressed pelts of small animals such tas the tiger- 
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cat, jai kal, et<-. The skins of tlio Inbo, lion, and leopard 
may be worn onlv bv chiefs. Eroin the Barotsi has come 
the ninhimiii, a loincloth, tneked vmder the belt behind, and 
one end drawn between the legs and through the belt in 
front, so that the ends hang down over the knees, behind and 

before. 

The women, on the other hand, have always been 
scrupulous in covering the lower part of the body. It is a 
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serious offence for a woman, either on purpose or by accident, 
to allow her skin petticoat to slip off. Their garment is a 
single one — the nicely dressed skin of the Lechwe doe, 
usually fastened around the waist, and sometimes under the 
armpits, by means of the miombo, the protruding leg-skins 
of the animal. The breasts are usually and without self- 
consciousness left bare. Outside the Bwila proper women 
wear calico around the waist, and a long stretch of brightly 
coloured print is tied on one shoulder and hangs gracefully 
around the figure, leaving the arms free. Where Barotsi 
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influence lias made itself felt, a woman may wear a pleated 
petticoat of stout print, sewn by her husband, and, beneath, 
a thick girdle of beads. 

Children run about naked ; the girls begin early to wear 
small skins or bits of cloth. 

Much more has to be said about the ornaments worn. 
A distinction is drawn by themselves between kusama, to 
clothe, and kusakila, to adorn oneself. Objects purely 
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ornamental are called inkwela. Besides these many things 
are worn, not for decoration, though they may be decorative, 
but as misamo (“ medicines"). Others again are shabwami 
("regalia"), showing authority; others are shalionajnba 
(" war- toggery ") ; and others have significance as the 
reward and sign of bravery. 

Let us see a woman dressed for some festive occasion. 
Her head is freshly shaven and anointed with butter. If it 
can be secured, she has a new skin petticoat. Around her 
waist she wears the mukaku. This is made by plaiting 
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afford to piircltasc them. Enterprising traders have intro- 
duced a celluloid imitation which has sold in thousands. 
It is an interesting example of the hold of fashion upon the 
Ha-ila that the first trader who introduced these bangles 
had the whole stock left on his hands ; they were rejected 
by the people because of some minute variations in colour 
and shape from the accepted pattern ; while another trader, 
whose manufacturer was careful to imitate with scrupulous 



hdelity the ivory bangle sent to him as a pattern, realised 
a small fortune from the sale. 

The men wear rings, leglets, and armlets, as do the women, 
but not anklets. Thej' also wear the impande, on the arm, 
around the head, or suspended around the neck ; a chief 
may be seen wearing seven or eight of them. These also 
have been imitated in celluloid and porcelain by European 
manufacturers. We remember the disgust of one of the 
early purchasers when his imitation impande, for which he 
had paid a high price, happened to fall into the fire and 
disappeared in a gust of flame. 
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with brass chair-nails purchased from the traders. Time 
was when one or two nails sufficed them, but now the fashion 
is to crowd on as many as possible. In front of the impumbe 
and fsMs» is h.xed a small ball, made of feathers {shilongo) 
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ka husanga) are merely decorations : but the feather of 
tlie Plantain -eater {Induba) is a sign that the happy 
wearer lias been successful in killing a man, a lion, a 
leopard, or an eland. These feathers used to be awarded 
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by the chiefs, and tlieir possession was accountc-d great 
glory. In a revolting murder of a foreign native that 
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occurred some time ago, the offender alleged his motive 
to be that he wanted to be entitled to wear the indiiba 
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fcatlicr. I^hu’-jay feathers {Chikamhve) are also a sign 
of \ aIoin'. 

One instrmnent carried always in the impumhc and isusu 
is tlic insondc, a long needle which has many and varied 
uses, chief among wliich the scoffer would say is to tickle 
up the denizens of tlie coiffure. 

When arrayed in their war-toggery the men present a 
v{Ty fine wild appearance. The chiefs put on their leopard 
and lion skins, tied around the loins with most of the skin 
lianging behind, or wrapped around their shoulders. 
Warriors, as if disdaining soft raiment, wear around their 
loins a piece of hard dry hide, and also belts called mahamba, 
similar to the women’s mukaku. Encircling the arms they 
have indioka, i.c. zebra or wildebeest manes, and around the 
neck a ruff of the mane of a lion or old baboon. In his hand 
the warrior carries a bunch of spears, also a long stick sur- 
mounted by a tuft of long feathers like a mop. called ingala 
ska mahungabunga ; or a mn'iko, made of an elephant’s 
tail, or, if the real article be not procurable, an imitation 
made of palm-leaf. Tliese were waved to disconcert the aim 
of an opponent, and the man who after each spear was 
avoided coolly swept the ground with the mwiko was much 
admired. li!ach man probably has an axe as well, a kembe 
or chibanga, or a proper battle-axe called hukano. When 
arraying themselves as for war, the 13a-ila paint themselves 
with a white substance and throw over themselves ash 
from tlie big heaps in the cattle kraal. 

.\nothcr ornamentation, also useful in making a noise, 
worn by men who dance the inachacha dance, is a number 
of dry globular seed-pods (;;/rtSrt»g«sr7«g«) tied around tl.e 
legs above the ankles. 

Among the rare and treasured possessions of some of the 
chiefs arc large white beads of glass, called mai (“ eggs”). 
Tliey arc said to have been introduced a great many years 
ago by the Mambari, and were the first European articles seen 
by the Ba-ila. They were traded for ivory. We are told that 
in ancient days the Ba-ila had no cattle, and they first bought 
them with these beads from the people of Chimbulamukoa 
and Mongwe, on the upper reaches of the Kafue, where 
to-day no cattle are found because of the tsetse fly. 
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CHAPTER IV 


* 

BUILDING OPER,VTIONS AND VILLAGE LIFE 

I. Description of a \’illage 

While Ba-ila villages may vary considerably in size — some 
containing three or four huts and Iialf a score inliabitants, 
and others upwardb of two hundred luits and a thousand 
people — in plan and methods of construction tlie3' are 
generally uniform. In form they are circular, or soniewliat 
horseshoe-shaped, the huts being built round tlic circum- 
ference, while the space in the centre is used as a cattle-pcii. 
Another uniform feature is that the house of the chief or 
headman is built on the east side of the village, his door 
facing the setting sun and immediatelj'^ opposite the main 
entrance. From this circumstance, and not its size, it is 
always easy to recognise the chief's dwelling ; one can also 
fairly gather, from the relation of the position of the main 
entrance to that of the setting sun, an idea of the time of 
the year when the village was planned. There is no esoteric 
reason for placing the chief's hut (by which we mean the 
hut of his principal wife) immediately facing west ; it is 
simply a matter of the head of the village having the most 
convenient site. As the prevailing winds come from the 
east he is sure of shelter as he sits by his door, equally from 
the bitter blasts of winter and the scorching sirocco of the 
period just preceding the rains. 

For description here we may select as fairly typical the 
village of the chief Shaloba at Lubwe. 

It stands at the summit of a gentle slope overlooking the 
great Kafue plain. On three sides there is no outlook, as 
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over the vast expanse and is arrested only by the line of trees 
skirting the river bank. In the early morning the horizon 
is lost in a dense white mist rising from the stream and 
swamps ; presently as the sun gains in power the mist 
begins to vanish and the tree-tops appear, phantom-like, 
hanging in the air. Soon it is all dispersed, and at midday 
you see the great plain palpitating in the heat. It is in the 



Plan of LiniWE Village. 

A = Ccntf.il MKicc. K = The chiefs enclosure* . . , ^ 

n = Main cni ranee. F = Thc chief s principal wife s hut. 

C, C*Kntrance lo catilc-pcnv 0*1 he chiefs private hul. 

I) = 'rhc miMfUo huts. H «Trees. 

late afternoon that the charm of the scene is greatest and 
tlie tints on plain and hills are most enchanting. The 
beauties of the landscape are lost upon the Ba-ila, who when 
they pronounce this inshi itnboiu {“ a fine country ), are 
thinking most of all of the magnificent pasturage for the 
cattle, of which the people of Lubwe have one of the finest 
herds in the land. 
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In this village there are about 250 huts, built mostly on 
the edge of a circle four hundred yards in diameter. Inside 
this circle there is a subsidiarj' one occupied by the cliicf, 
his family, and cattle. It is a village in itself, and the form 
of It in the plan is the form of the greater number of Ba-ila 
villages which do not attain to tlie dimensions of Shaloba’s 
capital. The open space in the centre of the village is also 
broken by a second subsidiary village, in which reside 
important members of the chief's farnilj', and also by three 
or four miniature huts surrounded by a fence : these are 
the manda a mizhimo (“ the manes' huts”), where offerings 
are made to the ancestral spirits. Thus early do we see 
traces of the all-pervading religious consciousness of the 
Ba-ila. Again, as we pass through the main entrance, we 
observe two small enclosures, one on each side of the gateway, 
where an offering is made to the spirits and a prayer offered 
for the protection of the cattle as they wander grazing. 
And before the first stick of the village was planted, or ever 
a hut marked out, a solemn offering of a beast was made 
to these same spirits, the guardians of the village. 

Around the circle the huts are placed close together, 
the spaces between them being filled with poles. At intervals 
there is placed a forked stick which provides a strait and 
subsidiary means of ingress and egress, called kasena, ” little 
space. The space between the forks being only a foot 
wide, these entrances are evidently not intended for stout 
people ; but being not easily distinguished they were very 
useful in the days of sudden and nocturnal attacks on the 
village. The great entrance is four or six yards wide, and 
ordinarily is not closed. The entrances to smaller villages, 
and to the subsidiary units of larger villages, are closed by 
means of long poles placed vertically, resting upon and 
locked by others placed horizontally. 

A large village such as this is composed of a number of 
smaller units, each built on the same plan as the chief's 
enclosure, their size depending upon the number of the 
owners family and adherents and cattle; if the last are 
absent there is no cattle kraal. These separate enclosures 
are named mikobo. Within them, as within the chief's 
enclave, the huts do not open into the cattle-pen, but there 
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is a low fence separating tlicm. People may sit in the cattle- 
pen, the chief may have his breakfast there, and with his 
councillors decide the village disputes, but it is within this 
fence in front of the huts that the village life flows. Narrow 
openings allow of direct communication between the mikobo. 

The huts vary in size and character as do the villages, 
there being a world of difference between the small hovei 
of a careless nobody and the spacious dwelling of a chief. 
The principal hut here, that belonging to Shaloba's great 
wife, is forty feet in diameter ; others measure twenty, 
fifteen, twelve feet, some less. They vary somewhat in 
material ; the villages in the midst of the plain, e.g. at 
Nyambo, are built almost entirely of reeds and grass, 
because wood is so very scarce ; in or near the forest poles 
are used, and, of course, the huts are so much the more 
substantial. The principle of construction is the same in 
all cases. Here we sec, as elsewhere, the strict division of 
labour between men and women, each sex taking its cus- 
tomary share in the building operations. The men cut the 
poles and reeds, the women cut the grass and dig out clay 
foi plastering. The first process is to mark out the hut 
{kiifnndulula) ; this is done by the men. T5dng one end of 
a string, the length of the radius of the hut, to a stick planted 
at the centre, the man fastens the other end to another 
stick, and with it describes a circle. Then with a hoe a 
nairow trench {mwimhi) is dug along this line. The upright 
poles {mazhilo) are then planted in this trench. They vary 
in length according to the energy and position of the builder : 
in some cases they measure six feet, in others ten or twelve. 
If poles are plentiful they are set close together, forming 
when bound and plastered a very solid wall ; but generally 
the man is content to place a pole every foot or so, and to 
fill up the spaces with reeds or grain-stalks. An opening 
is left for the doorway ; there is no window. The uprights 
are now bound together with withes {imbalo) tied at intervals 
of a foot or two with string made of bark (lozhi). Along the 
top of the wall a layer of several withes is strongly tied to 
act as a wallplate {lubalo Iwa chilongolongo) . Over the door, 
at a height of about four feet, is bound a transom [chikota- 
mino)^ and the space between it and the wallplate is filled 
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in with sticks {bulcbo). A stout log is placed as a threshold 
{chiknnguzho). That completes the framework. The struc- 
ture so far completed, called Iwampa, is often left for months, 
with a temporary covering of grass if it is inhabited, until 
tlie near approach of the wet season stirs them to putting 
on the roof. 

In the construction of the roof there is a difference in 
method between the true Ba-ila and the Balumbu. The 
former plant a long straight pole {musemu) in the centre 
of the hut to support the roof. The upper end of this is 
cut into a long tenon which pierces a disc of wood, eighteen 
inches or two feet in diameter, through the centre. The 
principal rafters {matiingisho) are now prepared by being 
adzed at the thick end and a hole being drilled there ; they 
are then placed in position, with the thick end resting on 
the disc and the other on the wallplate. The two ends are 
now bound to the disc and wallplate respectively, in the 
former case the string passing through the hole already 
made. \Mien these are all in position they are bound 
together with withes and bark-string, and other poles are 
pushed in to fill up the spaces round the circle. The over- 
hanging ends of the rafters are then cut even {kukonkolola). 
The distance which these are allowed to overhang varies 
considerably. The eaves are often short ; generally they 
are some two feet in length, and forked poles are planted 
beneath them for support, thus forming a narrow verandah. 
In a hut de luxe a secondary set of rafters is built in, one end 
resting on the wallplate and the other on a verandah plate 
supported on forked sticks, thus forming a roomy portico 
about nine feet wide surrounding the hut. 

At Nanzela the musemu and its disc are not used except 
when imitating the Ba-ila in building large huts. Three or 
four principals {matungisho) are tied together on the ground 
at the thick pointed ends, and then hoisted on to the wall- 
plate. After being stretched apart and bound to the wall, 
a basket-work of withes is woven around the poles at the 
apex, and into the interstices are pushed viasondo, secondary 
rafters, the weaving being continued until the poles are 
firmly bound together at the summit. Withes are then 
tied on at intervals along the rafters, and smaller subsidiary 
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poles [mapomo) are pushed in until the spaces are lilied 
up. This forms a very neat, and, if tlie poles be strong 
and well fitted, a firm roof which may last ten years or 
more. In building a small house, and the grain bins, the 
roof is made complete on the ground and then hoisted into 
position. 

The wall and roof being finished, the men may rest until 
the women have accumulated a pile of clay in the interior 
of the hut. This is often a laborious business, for it may 
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mean carrying the clay in baskets from an ant-heap a mile 
or more from the viUage. Often a suitable termite hillock 
is found close outside the village, and in course of time a 
great pit is excavated there by successive diggings. The 
clay is mixed with chopped grass and water, and then the 
men give the first coat of plaster to the wall. This operation 
is named kumata, and involves filling up the interstices 
with sticks, so that the clay may adhere and completely 
cover the interior. Previous to completing this, palm fronds 
are taken and cut short, leaving split sections which when 
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inserted at intervals between the poles provide receptacles 
for liokling pots and other things. 

The plastering finished, the men may rest again while 
the women put on tlie second and finishing coat — this is 
named /mshiugnlula — and, according to their skill, form the 
mouldings which are such a feature of nicely built Ba-ila 
huts. The men can then complete the exterior by thatching. 
This is done in an unskilful manner, the grass being simply 
thrown on and tied, with the root-ends upwards ; they 
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begin at the apex and work downwards ; the layers of grass 
overlap, but there is no attempt at brushing. 

The extremity of the musemn projects above the apex, 
and sometimes is crowned with an earthen pot. One pot 
indicates that the owner of the hut has killed a man, a lion, 
or a leopard, two pots that he has killed two, and so on. 
In some villages you may see as many as fifteen pots crowning 
the huts of a man and his wives. Other men who cannot 
aspire to the dignity of pots put in their place the heads of 
game they have killed. This custom does not prevail at 
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Nanzela (save occasionally in imitation of the Ba-ila), where 
a neat pinnacle of grass {sonkoto) crowns the apex. On 
some Ba-ila huts one sees a number of sticks projecting from 
the thatch at different angles. These are a memorial of the 
spears which the owner fended off in battle, and one can 
tell approximately from the angle which part of the body 
escaped impalement. Here is a man at Mala with no less 
than eleven such sticks ; he says that he fended off that 
number of spears in the fight between Mungalo and Mungaila. 



Plan ok a House. 

A. A - CkihtngeUU. C • Seat. K = The />«//. 

B = Screen. DaKirepUte. K = Grain recept.icle>. 

The exterior of the hut is left unplastered, except around 
the doorway, and there the plaster forms the base for 
various ornamental mouldings. 

Just within the doorway a framework of wood is built 
up around the opening and plastered over, so that the wall 
appears to be a foot or more thick. This canopy around 
the doorway is named chibengelele , and upon it the women 
have scope for their ingenuity and artistic skill. One of 
the commonest decorations is three lumps of clay repre- 
senting the two mammae with an impande shell between. 
On some huts outside is a representation of a rayed sun. 
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Others have representations of the Itoshi monster, witli its 
fiat head and the fins with which it grasps its victims. The 

knots upon it are tupande iupande, small 
impandc shells, a purely conventional decora- 
tion of the beast. 

Entering a finished hut, you find yourself 
in dense darkness, for no light can enter 
except tlirough the narrow doorway. When 
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your eyes become accustomed to the gloom 
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you may see on the left a screen, made like everything 
else of poles plastered over with clay, and immediately 
behind is a small platform used as a seat by day and bed 
b}' night. Around the face of it is a snake and impandc 
moulding. Next to this is the fireplace, moulded of 
clay in the shape shown 
in the sketch plan, and 
standing about a foot from 
the ground ; the spaces 
(A, A) are for the fire, and 
the pots stand upon the 
edges. Behind the fireplace j 
is a semicircular fireback of 
clay, upon which once again the ubiquitous snake appears. 
Over the fireplace is erected a platform called lupango, on 
which firewood is stored. 

Continuing our progress around the hut, we come next to 
another ipupi (“low platform ”), upon which stand the large 
beer pots. Each of these has its stand, moulded so that 
the bottom of the round pot can rest in it. Around the wall 
are various contrivances for hanging up the owner’s posses- 
sions. From the roof is suspended the inkata, a basket- 
work container in which is put the chum calabash {imua), 
or a pot of milk ; immediately above it, and on the string 
by which it is suspended, is slung a half-section of a calabash, 
a clever device to keep the rats from the milk. From the 
roof are suspended many other things, among which are 
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bundles of “ medicines.” Against the wall stands a rack 
for the spears, with a narrow' trough of w’ood at the foot to 
receive the points of the blades. Dividing the hut in two 
is a w'all about six feet high, consisting of a number of long 
clay grain receptacles, named s/iumbwa, standing upon a 
platform, and with the interstices between them plastered 
up. Ihese are filled and sealed, and when required the 
grain is taken out of a small hole punctured near the foot. 
Over the head of the shumbwa a narrow' flat cornice is 
plastered, and this is decorated. The snake pattern pre- 
dominates, and often one finds rude paintings of animals — 
cattle, eland, lions, leopards, etc. — reminding one in their 
outlines of Bushman paintings. In some cases there are 
also attempts at representing in colours the patterns of 
European fabrics. The colours used are ash, charcoal, and 
differently tinted clays. The cornice is sunnounted by a 
serrated moulding. At the farther end of the partition 
there is a doorway leading into the inner chamber, called 
chimpetu, the furniture of w'hich is simply a bed, consisting 
of a platform of sticks covered with skins. The floor of 
the hut is slightly below- ground level, and is made of ant- 
heap clay beaten down hard. 

A W'cll-constructed, nicely decorated hut looks very W'cll 
when new, but the walls and roof inside soon become covered 
with a thick deposit of soot, as there is no outlet for the 
smoke of the fire other than the door ; the frail mouldings 
chip off, the colours of the paintings fade, and before long 
the hut presents a dilapidated appearance. The practice 
of keeping the young calves in the hut does not improve it. 
The termite plays havoc w-ith all buildings constructed of 
timber. The houses become infested with vermin. Every 
village swarms with enormous rats, which are so voracious 
that they nibble at the sleeping children's fingers and toes 
and eat pieces out of the adults' coiffures and the horny soles 
of their feet. Old houses also get infested with the inkoju 
( tick ), a very unpleasant insect. Of recent years the 
chigoe (the so-called " jigger '') has reached the Bwila. And 
all things considered, it is no wonder that after a few- years’ 
residence in one spot the people are glad to build a new 
village on another site. 
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A polj'gamist erects a hut for each of his wives, he being too 
wise to risk liaving two women under one roof. The central 
hut belongs to the nahuhando ("chief wife”), and the others 
arc ranged on either side. Near the central hut the chief has 
his own private hut where he sleeps. To this he invites his 
wives for three or four nights according to his fancy, taking 
care, however, not unduly to favour one at the expense of 
tlic others, or there will be disturbances in his household. 
Tlie children sleep in the various huts on the bed or on the 
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floor, the boys in the outer and the girls in the inner chamber. 
The young unmarried men have their hut, and the young 
women theirs. 

The huts we have described are general among all these 
peoples, but the enclosed village being mainly for the purpose 
of harbouring cattle, in the tsetse-fly areas the villages are 
not so uniform. A more primitive form of hut is seen on 
the outskirts of the district, and sometimes as a temporary 
dwelling in the Bwila itself. These makaiika, as the Ba-ila 
call them, consist simply of a number of poles stacked into 
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a conical form, tied at the apex, and covered over with 
grass, roof and walls being in one. Among the Bambala 
who have come into contact with the Baluba, another fonn 
is found, a cross between the makanka and the Ba-ila hut. 
The back part is built like the former, but in front a wall is 
erected of poles and clay, and the roof poles are sloped from 
those behind on to the top of this wall. 

2. Life in a Native Vill.^ge 

To gain an insight into native life one needs to spend 
some time in a village. If you pitch your tent within the 
enclosure of a friendly chief, you may use your eyes and ears 
to great advantage and without hindrance. Ba-ila are 
mostly very hospitable, and we have often been thus enter- 
tained. Shaloba, the chief of the village we have described, 
was frequently our host. He was a slightly built old man, 
with thin aristocratic face and a fine dignified manner. 
His chief wife, Ntambo, was a tall handsome woman, 
arrayed during our visits in a splendid leopard skin, and 
she always exerted herself to make us and our followers 
at home. There was never any question in our mind as to 
the mutual affection between these two ; they were evidently 
fond of each other. If a particularly witty remark were 
made, he would call her and repeat it for her benefit. If 
anything were given him he would summon her to admire 
it, and if a present were made to her he would show almost 
childish delight in the compliment to her. When other men 
were present it was against etiquette for her to eat with him, 
but in the evening, after all visitors had gone, she would 
produce some tasty dish, and they would sit and eat it 
together in Darby and Joan style. 

What you will see in a village depends largely upon the 
season of the year. In the times of field-work very few 
people are in the village, for they are busy in the lands some 
distance away. In winter you will not expect to be called 
early, though Dr. Holub's remark that these people do not 
rise till ten o'clock is not correct. In the hunting season 
you may be awakened long before it is light by the drums 
calling up the hunters. Ordinarily, about 7 a.m. you are 
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aroused by tlie voice of an elder calling the boys to let out 
the calves to the cows, and soon afterwards you will find 
tlie boys and girls sitting with the men around the fires of 
cattle dung in the kraal. Here is the chief getting his 
breakfast. A woman brings him a dish of thick porridge 
{ijishima), together with a relish in the shape of some meat 
and gravy. This is placed between his feet as he sits, and 
calling the boys and men to share his repast, he and they 
break off pieces of the porridge and eat, after dipping them 
in the gravy. The cattle go out about nine, each herd 
accompanied by the herdsmen. The people now disperse 
for the work of the day. At this cold season of the year 
tliere is not much to be done, but the women have to trudge 
off several miles to the fields to bring in some of the grain 
stored there. Those at home are busy preparing the food 
for tlie day. The men go out to cut poles ; they go off 
with their dogs hunting, or they simply wander about the 
village or loll under the verandahs smoking and chatting 
with their friends. For the boys and girls life is not hard. 
There arc many errands to run, water and firewood to be 
fetched, and they have to take turns in herding the calves 
and goats. But there is plenty of time for games. The 
babies, like little black naked balls, roll about with the 
puppies in the dust, or their sisters carry them about. 

Take a walk around the village and see what is going 
on. Here is a woman busy cupping a friend who is suffering 
with headache. Here is the blacksmith shaping an axe- 
head amid a crowd of onlookers. Here is the ivory-turner 
busy with his lathe. This man is occupied in carving a 
spear-shaft, and this in repairing a drum-head. Here are 
women making pots and weaving baskets. There is always 
something of interest to see in a village. 

You will find the chief sitting near the door of his hut 
surrounded by men. For him at least the day is a busy 
one. Newcomers are continually arriving. Each one takes 
his place and waits for a lull in the conversation, when the 
chief greets him and asks his news. If he has any business 
lie tells it, and it is fully and exhaustively discussed by all. 
One man has bought a cow, and its qualities and price and 
the details of the bargaining serve to while away an hour. 
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Another reports the loss of some cattle, an<l after all the 
possibilities of their whereabouts have been argued the 
chief sends men out to seek for them. Into the midst of 
the assembly there comes a man who is greeted with roars 
of laughter ; he has just come from the hairdresser, but hi'^ 
coiffure, instead of standing erect, is lying over to one side. 
As he takes his seat a friend begins to straighten it for him. 
shoving it this way and that, while all business is stopped 
and the court laiighs at his grimaces and shouts encouraging 
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remarks to the manipulator. More serious matters engage 
their attention. There has been a fight between two men 
about a woman ; they are both present, and shout out their 
accusations and defence, while the chief calmly listens, and 
at the end invites opinions from the elders and gives his 
judgement. Another man brings a claim for adultery* ; 
another for some land. So it goes on. At interv’als one of 
the chiefs wives brings some refreshment, each of them 
seeming to vie with the others to produce the tastiest possible 
dishes. All are invited to share in these. Then other cases 
come. Some young men are just home from the mines and 
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bring a quarrel they had while working in the pit, and an 
elder charges one of them with swearing at his wife. The 
young men get excited and talk one against the other, 
until the chief sends them off, telling them to be good boys 
and not bother him with such trivial things. So on and 
on, while the sun declines in the west and the visitors 
gradually disperse. The chief wins our admiration, for 
though manifestly tired, he shows no sign of impatience, 
but listens to all. We sympathised with Shaloba one day 
when, after listening to cases from early morning, a man 
came up with a long story just as he was about to have 
his evening meal. He turned to us and said: Bwami 

mbuzhike" (“ Chiefdom is serfdom, to be a chief is to be 
a slave ”). 

Before this the cattle are home and the boys have 
brought in the calves. The young calves are hoisted out of 
the huts and taken to their mothers. When the milking 
is done, it is time for the evening meal. The fires blaze up, 
and the men gather here and the women there. After 
supper the chief takes his diversion in a way that will 
very likely send you to bed with a severe headache. The 
drummers come up, three or four of them, and the player of 
the hudimba, and as they strike up the wives come to the 
front of the hut to dance. They keep this up to a late hour, 
dancing and singing with keen enjoyment. Outside in the 
square the boys have kindled a fire of grass and impressed 
a drummer to play for them. They shout, they skip about 
and frolic as only boys can, jumping through and over the 
fire, and beating up clouds of dust. Presently young men 
and women join them, and, standing on opposite sides of 
the fire, begin dancing in a way that reminds us of some of 
the country dances seen at home. Then comes silence. 
The village is asleep. 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

Above all their possessions, above kith and kin, wife or 
child, the Ba-ila, with few and occasional exceptions, love 
and value their cattle. An old and tried hunter of the 
authors', named Kambango, often relates the following story. 
When he was a small boy the Barotsi invaded the country. 
As their approach drew nearer and nearer the neighbours 
began to flee, either driving their cattle into the fatal fly 
district or abandoning them. His old father, urged to 
follow their example, stoutly refused, saying that he could 
not desert his cattle. Finally, the Barotsi arrived at the 
village, a last appeal proved fruitless, a gallant but hopeless 
resistance was made, and after killing two of his assailants 
the old man lost his cattle and his life. 

While of course it is manifest that the utility of the 
cattle is the mainspring of their affection for them, it is not 
to be disputed that they inspire them with some idea of 
beauty ; indeed it might be said that the first gleams of 
appreciation of beauty that penetrate their natures are 
gained from their cattle. For a long time our efforts to 
induce the old men to utilise their numerous oxen as beasts 
of burden, to draw waggons or ploughs, excited genuine 
m^gnation. They neither ride them nor work them. 

How could I be so cruel as to make them work ? ” said 

o d Shaloba to us. The suggestion that some overburdened 

old slave woman might gain relief was received as beside 
the point altogether. 

Their ideas of beauty often appear strange enough to 
a European, It is stated that the origin of the practice of 
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knocking out their front teetli was in order to resemble 
their cattle. Horns tliat hang down and swung, or that are 
otherwise distorted, excite high admiration, and an ox or 
cow is bought for its beautif\il voice. Nor is their admiration 
mereh' verbal. The writers have often known a large but 
ugly ox exchanged for one shapelier, though smaller. To 
render an admired beast still handsomer, it is decked w'ith 
ruffs, necklaces, or bells. A higli compliment to a friend 
or wife or lover is to name an animal after them, and it is 
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considered an act of discourtesy to part w'ith this particular 
beast, which it is customary to ornament in the manner 

described. 

All cattle arc named, and their peculiarities and points 
form the subject of endless discussion. In addition to being 
named, each animal bears the special brand {chando) of the 
owner, in the shape of ear-marks. Sometimes these ear- 
markings arc of the crudest, a half or quarter ear simply 
being cut off ; with others much care is taken, and tiny slits 
are made to form combinations or patterns. The marking 
of the beast of another, or the adoption of another’s mark, 
is, of course, a heinous offence. 
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The cattle sleep in the big pens described in the previous 
chapter, though at the smaller villages the pen is often 
represented by reeds and poles with gaps between them. 
Outside may often be seen the pole with a small horn on top 
containing buvhumo, " medicine ” to protect the cattle from 
lions. Inside the kraal one’s attention is arrested by tlie 
large grey mounds of ash, the mikwasUi. Constantly re- 
plenished with dry ordure, the fires seldom go out. Here 
in the pungent smoke the cattle crowd to shelter themselves 
from the bites of the mosquitoes ; and here around tlie warm 
heaps the morning pipe is enjoyed by the elders of the 
village, cases are settled, and the evergreen topic of the 
cattle is discussed. 

The cattle are usually milked before going to pasture ; 
occasionally they are sent out to feed on the dewy grass 
and return to be milked. Morning and evening during the 
whole operation the big drum is beaten ; at Shaloba’s 
village four drums of different owners are often sounding 
at once. The cows perfectly understand the significance 
of the drum-beats. After the milking the cattle remain in 
the flats the whole da^^ accompanied by the herds, who 
carry their spears, pipes, vessels full of porridge, and possibly 
a native piano or two to while away the time. At about 
three or four in the afternoon the cattle, full to repletion, 
return and stand about in the vicinity of the village ; at 
dusk they file slowly in through clouds of penetrating dust, 
and the evening milking commences. 

We have seen that the Ba-ila are always ready to make 
a brave stand in defence of their cattle. Occasions fre- 
quently arise, particularly before the burning of the grass, 
when their readiness is sharply tested. Well over a hundred 
head are annually taken by lions, and the ensuing meeting 
between the owners and the marauders is invariably accom- 
panied by casualties on both sides. 

As far as we have been able to gather, the cattle of the 
Ba-ila are of the ordinary native African kind, improved by 
the introduction of big stock from the Barotsi and Lake 
Ngami countries, and suffering deterioration constantly 
from interbreeding. The ill effects of this latter practice 
are very marked. In a small herd half-a-dozen young 
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fv^-o-vpnr-t> lrls constantly seen performing their 

functions unrestrained. Yet the Ba-ila understand and 
practise castration of the young males. No connection 
with the Zebu or humped cattle of India is apparent. 

The cattle owned by the Ba-ila amount to about seventy 
tliousand, and are ^^early increasing. Large though the 
number is, it is as nothing compared to the number before 
the rinderpest, when, we are told, the raiding of forty 
thousand made no apparent impression on the herds re- 
maining. The largest owners possess as many as six 
hundred. Few cattle are sold, as the Ba-ila have an exagger- 
ated idea of the value of their oxen, and have always been 
encouraged by their European advisers to retain their cows. 
A very large number of oxen is killed at the funeral feasts ; 
probably as many as two thousand annually. In every 
herd will be found some oxen, few or many according to the 
status of the owners, conspicuous for their size. These are 
the masimto (" funeral oxen”). They await their masters 
death, and are intended to provide the feast for his relations 
and mourners. Their hides form the grave bed. Great 
efforts are made, and high prices paid, to obtain them, and 
once secured they are not parted with. As many as a 
hundred head are killed at the funeral of a big chief ; this 
was the number at Shaloba II. 's funeral. Cows are seldom 
killed : their value in the domestic economy is too great. 

One of the familiar sights of village life is a native seated 
on the ground lazily rocking to-and-fro a large calabash. 
This is the chum {insiia), of which every hut has at least 
one. Where the chief wife has allotted to her use as many 
as thirty cows, and her sisters fewer in proportion, of course 
many more churns are required. Sour milk (mahishi), curds 
{bwanda), and whey (menzhambwe) are daily articles of diet, 
and to the use thus made of milk the Ba-ila largely owe their 
fine physique. Butter is constantly churned, and is used 
for anointing their bodies even more than for cooking or 
eating. 

The cows form a large proportion of the chiko given for 
each bride, and are also continually changing ownership to 
pay fines and damages. Of the skins of oxen, belts, bags, 
beds, and skin petticoats are made. 
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Annually two events of importance occur in the life of 
the herd wliich are marked by a good deal of cerenionw 
When the supply of drinking-water at tlie village grows 
scanty and the pasture poor, a departure is made for the 
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river- bank: this is called kuwila. The herdsmen dress 
bravely, if fantastically, for the occasion, the young bloods 
with their spears charge to and fro, the women shriek, and 
with the drums beating vigorously, the cattle leave the pen 
and make down to the river, there to remain until the ponds 
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in possession of them. They are a hostage for their good 
behaviour. Should calamity or plague befall them, the seeds 
of unrest and dissatisfaction now latent and subdued would 
find a fruitful soil. 

Other domestic animals kept by the Ba-ila are dogs, 
goats, sheep, fowls, and pigeons. 

The dogs are very numerous, every village swarming 
with them. They are miserable creatures, gaunt, half- 
starved, noisy, cowardly, with pointed ears and bushy tails ; 
they liowl, but do not bark. They have to fend for them- 
selves, and are regarded with little or no affection. An 
exception must be made in the case of the hunting dogs, 
which are well taken care of. The Ba-ila admire a fine 
dog, and often would be willing to give a European an ox 
for a good one. We knew one chief who was quite a dog- 
fancier, and ascribed his affluence to his dogs. 

Goats and sheep are more numerous among the Bambala 
than in the Bwila, as the country is more suited to them. 
Both are of an inferior breed. 

The fowls arc remarkable for their tiny size ; the hens 
are very prolific, and very good mothers. They roost 
where they can, the only provision for their comfort being 
little conical laying-places. The eggs are no larger than 
pheasant eggs. 

Pigeons arc largely kept by the Bambala, and not so 
much by the Ba-ila. Cotes are built for them on tall plat- 
forms in the villages, and they are well cared for. Why 
they are kept is rather a mystery to us, for they serve no 
utilitarian purpose as far as we can see. The only reason 
ever given is that the people like to see them. 



CHAPTER VI 
♦ * * 

AGRICULTURE ; FOODS ; NARCOTICS 

I. Methods of Agriculture 

The dweller in a civilised country has great difficulty in 
realising the close relation of the savage to the soil. The 
produce of the world pours into the Homeland from all 
quarters. Tlie deficiency from one quarter is supplied by 
the surplus from another, and therefore famine, the actual 
absence of foodstuffs, is unknown. Amongst a savage 
people if, whether from a drought or a deluge, the crops 
fail, no degree of purchasing power can supply the deficiency ; 
hunger is speedily and actually felt. 

When brought face to face with these facts it becomes 
easy to understand the eagerness with which a native will 
seek for the aid of one who has obtained reputation as a 
rain-maker, and the readiness with which he submits to be 
gulled by the pretender. Few travellers in Central Africa 
have not been appealed to for rain, and although occasion- 
ally a spirit of mischief has been allowed play, the majority 
emphatically disavow any connection %vith the occult arts. 

The acquaintance of the Ba-ila with the principles of 
agriculture is very slight ; of fallowing, rotation of crops, 
manuring, seed selection, they know nothing. They have, 
however, learnt by experience the best way of cultivating 
the simple crops they grow and industriously labour in the 
light of that experience. 

Many endeavours have been made to induce them to 
improve their methods, so far wthout result. There is 
nevertheless a groNving tendency to observe and enquire, 
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and as soon as one consents to make a start he will be 
followed bv a host of imitators. 

Their present methods are extremely wasteful, both of 
labour and land. A man desirous of hoeing a garden selects 
a piece of land, preferably in the bush, that commends itself 
to him and his wife, arguing very sensibly that if it will 
grow timber it will surely grow grain. Should the land fall 
within the boundaries of another kraal or district he simply 
asks permission to cultivate, and it is readily and freely 
given, no such custom as paying rent being known to the 
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Ba-ila. It must be understood, of course, that he acquires 
no proprietary rights in this way. Matters being arranged, 
he, before winter is too far advanced, in order that the hot 
months before the rains may render the wood combustible, 
armed with a small hatchet, lops off all the branches of each 
tree in the field and then piles them carefully around the 
base. After allowing them to dry for two or three months 
he sets fire to the heaps, and the ground is free for the wife 
to commence her labours. The charred stumps of the trees 
are left standing. While the native is aware of the fertilising 
power of the ash, it must be admitted that he utilises fire 
as the readiest method of getting rid of the timber. 
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When the sweet scent of the violet blossoms of the 
mufujiima tree fills the air and the Pleiades are visible in the 
East after sunset, the wife recognises that the time has 
come for her to commence her labours. Assisted by the 
members of her household she starts to hoe tlie ground, 
stacking the grass and rubbish in large heaps until dry 
enough to burn, her husband meanwhile hoeing his own 
little patch. As soon as the ground is hoed it is sown. The 
seed may lie in the ground two or three weeks waiting for 
rain, and as a result sprouts readily after a good shower. 
Should the shower be a scanty one the seed rots and the 
field has to be resown. 

When the first young shoots appear, the tiresome work 
of watching commences. Pheasant (properly, francolin) are 
extraordinarily plentiful, and an extraordinary' nuisance ; 
so clever are some of them that they will follow the marks 
of the hoe and scratch up the fresh grain before it has 
sprouted. Unless for the space of ten days — by which time 
the mealies arc firmly established — the field is constantly 
watched, it has to be sown again and again. When the 
mealies are safely over this first stage but little more is 
done to them ; two hoeings when the weeds are six to eight 
inches high suffice to keep them clean, after which the 
owner has to be constantly on the watch against the depre- 
dations of monkeys and baboons by day and bush-pigs by 
night. 

A curious incident came to our notice in the beginning of 
1905. Grain was scarce, and the people were expectantly 
awaiting the new har\'est. In the Bambwe district a man 
was lying in wait one night for bush-pig ; hearing the mealies 
rustling and cracking he cautiously crept up to the place, 
and seeing a dark object hurled his spear at it. The figure 
fell, and rushing up in triumph he found to his horror that 
the object was a slave woman who had been creeping 
through the garden gathering green mealies to appease her 
hunger. 

While the main cereal crop of maize or sorghum is 
ripening, the family dig fresh pldts for beans or potatoes, 
or for sowing the following year. 

The first year's crops are invariably small, being what 
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eating of tlic new liarvest — this is kusoma — makes an offering 
to his ancestral spirit of fresh cobs, which he places above 
the door and in the rafters, thereby expressing his gratitude 
and his liope of similar blessings in the future. It is bad 
form to celebrate the harvest in this way in the absence 
of your wife ; and until you have celebrated it and tasted of 
your own first-fruits you do not accept any present of new 
grain from another. 

The gardens of a family as a rule occupy about three 
acres of land, and their harvest returns range from three to 
five bags {i.c. 600-1000 lbs.) an acre. Lobengula, chief of 
the Matabcle, always allowed a divorced woman three bags 
of grain for her subsistence until the next harvest. It is 
evident, therefore, that the Ba-ila are amply fed in a normal 
season. Their favourite grain is undoubtedly maize (mealies) 
of a very small mottled variety. A few on the red soil grow 
sorghum, and a large number millet. In addition, they 
grow sweet potatoes of three kinds, planting the runners in 
large mounds, beans of two kinds, one a bush variety and 
one bearing as the peanut underground, peanuts, marrows, 
gourds for household use and for making churns, pumpkins, 
and a tuber called iniseza, which slightly resembles a 
Jerusalem artichoke. Cassava, introduced from the west, 
is largely cultivated by the Nanzela people, and is slowly, 
very slowly, making its way among the Ba-ila. Its ad- 
vantage as a foodstuff is great, for it is easily propagated, 
branches of the plant being merely stuck into the ground, 
it requires a minimum of attention, and it is not subject to 
the ravages of the locust. 

Some years ago an attempt was made to introduce cotton- 
growing amongst the natives. It was already growing wild 
in some parts. Considerable enthusiasm was aroused, and 
a few bales grown entirely by natives fetched lojd. a lb. 
on the Liverpool market. For some reason, the experiment 
when successfully inaugurated was allowed to fall through. 


2. A Calendar 

The year is reckoned by the Ba-ila to commence with 
the rising of the Pleiades. Their division of it into months, 
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or rather moons {miczhi) will be dealt with in another 
connection ; here we giv'e a brief conspectus of the work 
done in the different seasons. This must be taken as 
approximate only. The work is governed by the rains, 
and as these vary in amount, and to some extent in time, 
from year to year the work may be accelerated or retarded 
accordingly. 

September. — The men roof and thatch huts. Cattle 
taken to the outposts {kuwita). People begin to go off to 
the fields {knonzoka). The itnbula fruit begins to ripen. 
Cassava planted. Maize planted in the malcmbwe, i.c. in 
the gardens on the river-bank. Lwajido fishing (sec p. i6i), 
also in pools left from last season. The Shimunenga festival 
at Mala (see Chap. XXII.). 

October. — Clouds begin to gather ; field-work pushed 
ahead. Men busy with the luvhuna, trees cut in fields. 
Mawi fruit ripens. People plant the kaubwiubwi, i.c. maize, 
sorghum, and millet in the dry soil before the rains come. 
Also ground-beans and miseza. Fishing still in pools. A 
few showers fall. 

November. — Early rains. People busj' planting all grain. 
They begin to eat pumpkins from tlie malcmbwe. Forest 
fruits ripe. 

December. — Rains on, with perhaps a break. Weeding 
in fields. Planting the namutompo, i.c. grain intended to 
be harvested after the rest. Sweet potatoes planted. 

• Harvesting the malcmbwe. The shikisu and mangvliuma 
fruits ripen. Cattle return to the villages (kubola). The 
ikuo fishing. 

January. — In a heavy season the flats fill up. Fields 
are being hoed. Men begin tp funga, i.c. visit the hairdresser 
(see p. 71). 

February. — Slack month. Heavy rains. The imbula 
fruit ceases. 

March. — In an average year the flats fill up the first 
week. At the end of the month, the women begin to harvest 
the maize, and the men to build the matala. But the 
natives say, the work of the month is — eating. New fields 
{bushinde) prepared for next year. At Nanzela the girls’ 
initiation begins. 
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Apkil. — Begin to harvest peanuts and build the plat- 
forms for storing them. Millet harvest. 

May. — Sorghum harvest. Festivals of Bulongo and 
Nachilomwe at Mala (see Chap. XXII.). 

June. — May still be harvesting nuts. Cold this month ; 
not much work done. (Men getting anxious about the hut 
tax, which is payable July i.) 

July. — If a new village is to be built, women begin to 
cut grass. The men lobokezha mile, i.e. gradually collect 
bundles of building-poles, and set about it in earnest when 
the grass is collected. When the veld-fires begin the men 
go hunting. The mielo fishing (see p. 163). 

August. — Beginning to get warm. Houses built. Cas- 
sava planted. Pumpkins planted in tnalemhwc. Lwando 
fishing (see p. 161). 

3. Foods and Cooking 

The Ba-ila know how to make fire by friction, but it is 
only necessary to resort to the practice when they are at a 
distance from habitations, for in the villages fires are always 
burning. There seem to be no occasions upon which all 
fires are extinguished and new fire has to be got by friction. 
After a funeral, when all the ashes from the mourners’ fires 
are collected and thrown away, the outside fires are put out, 
but the hearth-fires remain in the huts. Fires are made in 
the huts, each of which has its fireplace. For a hut to have 
no fire in it is reckoned very bad, not only for the con- 
venience of the living, but also for the comfort of the family 
ghosts who live in the hut. The coldness and darkness of 
a fireless house has a special name — kanekezhi. 

There are few ceremonial observances and taboos in con- 
nection with fire. It is taboo to take a firestick (chishishi) 
from the hearth and carry it into another house ; should 
this be done the lady of the house would shikula, i.e. get out 
of favour with her husband and be divorced. No men- 
struating woman may tend a fire or carry water or food. 
When the owner of a house has musamo, medicine *’ for 
protection, it is taboo for any one to take fire or water out 
of his house after sunset. If he wants to light his pipe, or 
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drink water, lie must enter the hut himself for the purpose. 
It is also taboo under such circumstances to carry into the 
hut an uncovered water-vessel or pot of meal ; but the 
taboo can be removed by first sprinkling a little of the water 
or meal outside the threshold. 

When it becomes necessary to make fire by friction, two 
sticks are taken to make the drill. The lower one is called 
chikazhi (" the female ”) and has a small hole drilled in it ; 
it is taken from any suitable tree. The other is named the 
lupika {“ the twirler ”} and is regarded as a male ; any 
suitable stick can be used, the best is from the namunku- 
lungu tree. Bits of dry grass or rag arc used as tinder, and 
placed near the chikazhi to receive the spark which is care- 
fully nursed into a flame. The lupika is taken between 
the palms and twirled ; it is a tiresome process, and gener- 
ally two or three men have to take turns before a flame 
is produced. 

Ordinarily in a village fire is conveyed {kulapa) by 
carrying live coals on a potsherd. When going on a short 
journey into the veld it is the duty of one member of the 
party to carry a supply of fire in this way. 

The customary fuel is wood, of which in most parts of 
the country there is a plentiful supply, but in some places it 
has to be fetched from afar. In the Butwa, where no trees 
are found, the people have to burn reeds and grass. Kraal 
manure is not much used as fuel except in the mikwashi. 

When the veld is on fire precautions are taken by clearing 
away grass around the village ; this is done by carefully 
burning the grass and keeping the fire well under control 
by beating with sticks. Houses, and sometimes whole 
villages, are frequently burnt through carelessness. 

Cooking is done in the living-hut or outside. When the 
fire is outside there is no fixed hearth, but stones (where 
there are stones) or moulded lumps of hard clay or the 
small conical heaps of the kambuswa ant are used to support 
the cooking-pot. 

Nature has very bountifully provided for the necessities 
of the Ba-ila. Famines caused by drought do occur, but 
the destitution is never absolute on account of the wild 
animals and the wild fruits that can be used as food. Locusts, 
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it may be mentioned iiere, used in our early days of residence 
to give much trouble, but in more recent years seem to have 
disappeared entirely. 

The staple foods of the Ba-ila are porridge {inshima) and 
sour milk (mabisht). In the tsetse-fly districts the latter, 
of course, is unobtainable, and the lack of it is seen in the 
wretched condition of the children, and cannot fail to affect 
the physique of the adults. While these are the staple 
foods there is a very large variety of others, varying from 
sciison to season. Towards the end of the old year, and 
early in the new, say from December to February, when the 
grain supplies have run out or become scanty, a large purple 
berry known as shikisu is the sole article at many meals. 
Yet in a good season there is an abundance of other food 
at the beginning of the year. In the first week of January 
1915 we were passing Kasamo, and saw in the evening (too 
late to photograph) a long string of men, women, and 
children returning to the village from fishing in the flats. 
Man}' of them were bearing the fishing-traps, and others 
baskets full of fish. The whole place was reeking with 
drying fish. At the same time there was another procession 
coming in from the riverside gardens (malemhwc) laden with 
big baskets of green corn and pumpkins. Fish may be 
said to be a staple food at this time of the year. When the 
crops are ripe the green corn gives way to meal, made by 
stamping or grinding, and cooked in the form of porridge. 
Later, when the water in the flats subsides and hunting 
becomes easy, a flesh diet fills the greater part of the bill- 
of-fare. Later still, when game ceases to be killed, the 
fruit harvest proper commences. In addition to the four 
species of grain many vegetables are grown, and these form 
the solid diet at many meals. Milk in one form or another, 
and beer in several forms, are the drink of the country. 
When the rules for the upbringing of youths were stricter 
than they are now, the herd-boys lived almost exclusively 
on curds and whey, only getting porridge by stealth from 
their mothers. 

These people enjoy meat above all things. “ Nda/wa 
inkosha " (“I am suffering from meat-hunger ”) is the 
complaint one hears most frequently from their lips. All 
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portions of an animal, save only the genitals of a female, 
are eaten. Ihe miinyopani, the lower bowel and flesh 
around it, is considered a delicacy. Blood is eaten in the 
coagulated state ; it is cooked with salt ; only it may not 
be eaten by any one who is liable to bleeding at the nose, 
a prohibition extended also to the sweetbread. The varieties 
of buck in the district number a score and are all eaten, 
and there are numerous small animals and birds also used 
for food. This statement has to be qualified, however, by 
reference to the numerous totem and other taboos to be ^ 
described subsequently. And we sliall presently draw 
attention to the fact that the Ba-ila proper refrain from 
eating certain animals that arc eaten by Bambala or 
Balumbu. 

A meal consisting of ten pounds of meat is considered 
a fair one, and probably more is consumed in an all-niglit 
sitting. Fowls are eaten frequently, but eggs seldom ; if 
the latter are eaten it is immaterial how nearly they ap- 
pro.ximate chickens, indeed the more nearly an egg is a 
chicken the better — all the more meat. But the people 
prefer to allow the eggs to hatch. 

Set meals at regular times, as we know them, are not the 
custom of the Ba-ila. Two or three meals of a kind are taken 
daily — morning, noon, and evening, or morning and evening 
only. The wife cooks a certain quantity, varying according 
to the supplies and her energy at the moment, and awaits 
the arrival of her husband from work or hunting. The 
eating is soon over, m little more than five minutes on 
ordinary occasions. The sexes eat separately, but the rule 
is not absolute, except that women may not eat in company 
with male visitors ; one often sees man, wife, and children 
sitting and eating together. No preliminary rite is per- 
formed ; except that a person visiting at a relative’s will 
first scatter a little food on the ground as an offering to the 
family ghosts. With a pot or two in front of them, one of 
thick porridge, and another of relish, each dips in his or her 
fingers, takes up a mouthful of porridge, dips it into the 
gravy or other relish, and eats in turn. When you wish 
to honour a visitor you give him a choice dish {ktimma- 
pwidila ) : porridge cooked with sour milk and butter, and a 
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pot of gravy and meat. Having eaten at liomc they move 
round amongst tlieir friends and relatives and partake as 
a matter of course of any food they find being eaten. As 
fresh supplies in time of plenty are constantly ready 
somcwiiere, it is impossible to estimate the quantity eaten 
by a person in a thiy. 'J iiree pounds of grain is considered 
an ample ration for employees. 

Tiic Ba~ila have no ovens or fr 3 'ing-pans ; their only 
cooking utensil is the earthenware pot, and consequently 
their methods are confined to boiling or stewing, and roasting 
on tlie embers. All tlicir food is cooked in one or the other 
of these methods. 

When they arc on a journey, or there is no time or 
energy or facility for preparing flour, they often boil and 
eat the grain whole. This is called mitsozha. It is not a 
wholesome method, as, owing to insufficient mastication, the 
liard cov'ering of the grain is not broken up and is not 
digested. 

Meal is prepared by stamping {kutwa) or by grinding 
{kuzhia). In stamping, use is made of a large wooden mortar 
and pestle {inktdi, mnnsha). When a woman sets herself, 
as many of them do, to prepare a fine white flour, the pro- 
cess is somewhat lengthy, and involves winnowing and re- 
stamping, there being quite a vocabulary of words to describe 
the various stages. The grinding is done between two 
stones on a platform erected under the eaves of the hut. 
The lower stone {ihwe) is surrounded by a basin-like con- 
trivance of clay to catch the meal and grain slipping away 
unground. Holding the upper stone, cylindrical in form 
{impehve), in both hands, the woman grinds the corn, which 
slie places in front of the stone, backwards and forwards, 
till it falls out as meal into the basin. This is at once ready 
for use, no winnowing being thought necessary ; it must 
contain minute particles of stone dust which cannot be good 
for the intestines. 

Porridge is made by adding some flour gradually to 
boiling water in a pot over the fire ; it is stirred up, and as 
soon as the stirring-stick stands upright in the mass the 
cooking is deemed sufficient, and the porridge is ready for 
eating. 
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Beans, small marrows, leavr", and otlior vcgctal)l« - air 
boiled. 

Fish arc spitchcocked by means of a stii k passed through 
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from mouth to tail and broiled, the spit resting on two short 
forked sticks before the fire. Small fish arc boiled, large 
fish, such as barbel, are cut up and boiled, or roasted in 
the embers. 

Meat is broiled on the embers. Hunters on cutting up 
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an animal cat titbits from the still quivering flesh after 
roasting them in this way for a few minutes. Meat is also 
stewed in pots. 

Slices of pumpkin are broiled in the rind or boiled. 
Peanuts are roasted in the hot ashes in the shells, or are 
shelled and boiled, or are crushed and boiled with other 
things. 

There are two varieties of cassava, the farinaceous roots 
of which are eaten ; one is sweet and can be cooked and 
eaten straightway, but the bitter kind contains hydrocyanic 
acid, and must be steeped in water to remove the poison. 
The roots are not made into flour, but are either eaten raw 
or are boiled or roasted in the ashes. 

Some fruits are cut up, dried in the sun, and kept for 
use later. A few foods, such as peanuts, miseza, sorghum, 
and a kind of maize are cooked and then preserved in cala- 
bashes and pots. To do this is kuampula, and the preserved 
provision is called shidyo shamptUc ; it is higlily esteemed 
for its sweetness. A person who is in a hurry to unseal and 
eat these delicacies has a special name given him ; he is 
called a shizwazwale. 

Salt as an article of diet is much prized by the Ba-ila, 
and is perhaps the thing they lack most. Nowadays they 
can buy fine salt in the European stores, but left to their 
own devices the only way they can get it is by filtering 
and evaporating the saline soil of certain localities. The 
Basanga district is the chief salt producer. A long wooden 
trough, like a canoe, is hollowed out of a tree-trunk. Baskets, 
called inshika, are placed four or five in a row upon sticks 
put across the trough. The baskets are filled with the earth, 
and water poured on which drains through into the trough, 
carrying the salt with it. The solution is evaporated in 
potsherds over fires, and the salt gathered into baskets, a 
foot long and 3 inches in diameter. Such baskets are a 
form of currency. Five of them were the price of a male 
calf, three of a sucking calf, and twenty of a heifer. 

The Bambala make salt from the kampokompoko , a 
plant growing on the river-banks It is gathered, dried, 
and burnt ; water is run through the ashes, the solution is 
evaporated, and the saline deposit collected. 
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Beer is made from various materials. Iinbotc ('* honey 
beer ”) is made of mankauza a mana, the honeycomb full of 
young bees, mixed with honey and water. The mixture 
is placed in a narrow-mouthed calabash {iloba), and set 
near a fire or in the sunshine to ferment ; next day it is 
ready for drinking, or if there is need it can be made in the 
morning and drunk the same evening. It is said to be 
very intoxicating. 

Beer made from grain is of three kinds, differing in the 
degree to which they are fermented ; one {ibwantu, chibwantu 
namala) is mild, the others {bttkoko, funku) are stronger. 
To brew beer is kukumba. The following is the process for 
brewing funku. To prepare the malt {bumeua) grain is put 
into a calabash with water, covered over and left three 
days ; the water is then poured off, and leaves from the 
munlo tree are put with the grain for the purpose of making 
the malt “fierce” {lemana). This is left for another two 
days. Then other grain is soaked, and next day is dried, 
made into fine flour, boiled with water, and set to cool. 
The malt is crushed and added to this and well worked up 
with the hands, and left all next day. On the following 
day the mixture is cooked, and gets the name mozhozho. 
Next day it stands, and on the following day other malt is 
added ; it is now matimba. The same day other grain is 
stamped and soaked in water ; next day it is crushed and 
boiled ; this is the kakondc, which is added to the matimba. 
Then other meal is cooked and mixed up well : this is muwa, 
and is added to the matimba. Next day the product is 
funku, and ready to be consumed. It is highly intoxicating. 

4. A List of Foods and Drinks 

The following is a fairly complete list of the things con- 
sumed by the Ba-ila. Note : * means that the article is used 
by some people only, and is taboo to others ; ** by Balumbu 
only, not by Ba-ila proper ; *** by Bambala only, not by 
Ba-ila proper ; •*** by boys only, more or less stealthily. 

CultivaUd Grain. — Mapopwe (maize), macheme, kolwe, 
matuba (sorghums), masi (millet), and lubde (a kind of eleusine). 
Of these the Ba-ila proper prefer the maize, the Bambala the 
sorghum, and the Balumbu the millet. 
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Uncultivated Grain. — Chitonga and muswenge : two wild 
varieties growing in the swamps ; tliey are palatable and largely 
eaten by the Batwa. 

Pnmf>kins, Marrows, Gourds, various kinds. — Ipushi, mungu, 
impungu, kampande, muntemba, namundalanga, matanga 
(melon), makoa (cucumbers). 

Other Cultivated Things. — Imbata, kandolo (sweet potatoes), 
miseza (a small tuber), inyemu (peanuts), imbwila (ground pea), 
intalabanda (beans), makamba (cassava). 

Leaves of Wild Plants used as vegetables. — Ipububu, mupika. 
mpampachiubo, impoko (also chewed raw), lutende, bunkululu, 
ihubu, sonkwe, namukalakanyemu, ibondwe. 

Various Wild Roots and Bulbs. — Intonge (roots of the chisa- 
kabale palm, eaten raw, boiled or roasted) ; mantembe, manko- 
long^va, busala (poisonous bulbs, cut up and steeped in water 
three or four days, dried and ground) ; impuzha, inyani (roots, 
chewed raw) ; inkobwa (root of a tree, chewed raw or roasted, 
remains spat out) ; makweyo, imbe (water-lily roots, eaten raw 
or cooked) ; imangu (a water plant, peeled, and the inside eaten 
raw). 

Wild Fruits. — Matobo, chibumbu (seeds picked out) ; inkuzu 
(wild fig), imbula, isole, imbu, chibulanshi, shikisu, chisombwe, 
chivubika ; munsansa (wild grape), mangomba ; mawi, metu 
(hard-rind wild oranges) ; mankomona (palm fruit) ; bunguntanga 
(a wild marrow, seeds taken out, stamped and added to relish, 
meat, or vegetable) ; intumbulwa ; malolo (may not be roasted) ; 
chilumbalumba (sucked and the seed spat out), inshushu,' 
insekwa ; mabuzu ^ (baobab fniit), bufumbo, mabungo. 

Various Dishes. — Chimbulu cha masi (millet cooked whole 
with powdered peanuts) ; budyodyo (ground peas and beans 
cooked together) ; chindambwa (porridge made of meal and 
powdered peanuts) ; kayobe, katongola (peanuts broken up, 
cooked with salt) ; museta (bits of mankomona fruit beaten up 
with nut meal and salt, eaten raw) ; mangvhungvhuma (pea- 
nuts boiled in their shells). 

Animals eaten. — Chinengwe (ant-bear), munyati* (buffalo), 
nkuntula (bush-pig), inzuzhi (cerval), chibila (coney), nakasha* 
(duiker), musefu * (eland), muzovu ♦ (elephant), sulwe * (hare), 
konze* (hartebeest).chivhubwe (hippopotamus), mwaba* (jackal), 
ngombani (klipspringer), namutentaula (kudu), nanja (lechwe), 
sliimidima* (lemur), shumbwa* (lion), shiluwe* (leopard), sokwe* 
(monkey) , shilumba (muirkat) , nakafwihvi * (oribi) , cliibawe (otter), 

^ Ripens in the rainy season. It is taboo to roast it in the rainy 
season, lest the grain should dry up. 

* It is taboo to suck the seeds ; you should soak them in water, stir 
and drink, otheiAvise a crocodile will bite you. 
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nanzeli (pallah), cliaminungwe (porcupine), shikisunu* (puku), 
mucheka** (pj^hon), fungwe (ratel), nalu^’^vi * (reeclbuck), she- 
mpela (rhinoceros), clulumbulumbu (roan antelope), katanta(sable 
antelope), polong^ve (elephant shrew), sliichinzobc (situtunga), 
kanyimba (skunk), naniunkwize (spring-hare), sliikonzo (squirrel), 
timba (stoinbok), fulwe (tortoise), mukulo* (waterbuck), shankodi 
(wart-hog), munyumbwi (gnu), cliibizi * (zebra), insliimba (genet), 
chinao (wild-cat), shimatuya (a long-haired, genet-like animal), 
mwalanganc (white-tailed, badger?), nialama * (cheetah), shilu- 
fukwe ** (mole), imbeba *** (field-rat), chiwena *• (crocodile), 
nabulwe (iguana), ink^^^kwi (locusts), inswa (termites in flying 
stage). 

Birds eaten . — Kanzambwa (bittern), sliimampodio (black- 
capped bulbul), tumbwe (bush-shrike), sliichiboba (bustard), 
sliikakonze (buzzard eagle), n^^Jng^ve * (capped wheat-ear); 
lukobo (cattle egret), inkwizhikwizhi (common bulbul), namuwane 
(crested crane), lubutwi (dikkop), inilondwe (diver), shichi- 
nshainshai (Egyptian goose), ikobozlii (great white egret), shikwaze 
(fish eagle), moze (flamingo), kwale (francolin), lubangwa (grey 
hombill), inkanga (guinea-fowl), shinamambwe (heron), inanda- 
nanda (jacana) , ichechc ( Jardine’s babbler) , shapidio * * * * (kestrel) , 
bimbe (kite), shichinkotwe (knob-nosed goose), shikulekule 
(lapwing), chidiongwe (long-tailed shrike), shikabila (marabout 
stork), shiakotomanuma (paradise widow bird), kazhimusha 
(painted snipe), shifundwe (pelican), inchoya (|>ochard). kanko- 
w’ulu (red-crested korhaan), kanchele**** (redwing, if eaten by 
adults they w'ould chelumuka, i.e. become destitute), shijingongo 
(sand grouse), chivhwevhw'e (Senegal concal), nachisekw'e (spur- 
winged goose), nakakodio (stork), shimombampako (striped king- 
fisher), sliikandyondyo (Tcmminck's courser), sliimowe (lesser 
toucan), shibwididi (wild duck), inzhiba, inkwidimba, kalu- 
ngunzhiba (pigeons), intite (a tiny bird), busokoshi (fink), indea 
(a blackbird). 

Fish eaten . — Imbavu (bream), mubondo (barbel), chisekele, 
intungu, kalongwe, mulopwc, mulumbu, muzonzwe, shaluzuke,* 
shiinbembe,* shimulele, inkungwe, pata, inzanzhi, shichokochoko. 

Drinks . — Menzhi (water), mukupa * (fresh milk),menze(whey), 
menzhambwe (whey and water), muhama (mixture of honey and 
water), imbote (honey beer), mcma (palm wnc), luswazhi (made 
from unripe imbula fruit, beaten up in a mortar with water, 
stood near fire or in sun ; after a day or two forms a pleasant 
non-intoxicating drink), mangvhuma (outside of palm-fruit cut 
off and boiled : wiien cool the liquid is drunk), mabuzu (seeds of 
baobab soaked in water and the liquid drunk), chibwantu namala, 
ibwantu, bukoko, funku (beers) ; various other fruits are steeped 
and the liquid drunk (ma^vi, chongola, shikisu, and bufumbo). 
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5. Narcotics 

Tobacco is largely grown, especially among the Bambala, 
and is of a good quality, but they are ver}' ignorant of the 
proper means of curing and preparing it. The seed is sown 
towards tlie end of tlic rainy season immediately under the 
shade of the hut roof, and the plants are transplanted when 
big enough to a fertile patch, preferably an ant-heap. No 
care is taken to pinch tlic suckers or to curtail the number 
of leaves, and the plants are allowed to set seed. They 
have two ways of preparing it. The kind called nalubotu 
or mukwcka, is made of short leaves, pounded in a mortar 
and turned out in flat cakes ; this is very strong. Namakati, 
from long-leaved plants, is cooked and made into large 
sausage-shaped lumps, weighing ten pounds or more. They 
use pipes, with earthenware bowls and long reed stems. In 
smoking [ku/wcba) a piece of tobacco is broken off the lump, 
placed in the bowl with a live coal on it ; after a few whiffs 
the pipe is passed on to a companion. Both men and 
women smoke. 

Snuff {tntombwe) is made of tobacco and mudidiina wa 
makweyo, the long flower-stalks of the water-lily. The.se 
stalks are plaited, cut up, and dried in sherds over a fire, 
and the residue ground up witli tobacco. The glands of the 
kanyimba (skunk) are often added as a flavour. Snuff is 
carried in small globular seed-pods. 

Hemp {lubange) is also extensively grown, and is smoked 
in a kind of narghile : made with a large earthenware bowl, 
and a calabash stem, filled with water, through which the 
smoke is drawn. The hemp provokes coughing and makes 
the smoker insensible, and, if persisted in, senseless. It is a 
common thing when passing through a village to hear the 
characteristic violent coughing and \vild exclamations coming 
from a hut in which one of these smokers is intoxicating 
himself. As he coughs and smokes he talks to his pipe; 
" Inzhimika. Mufubu ati idakumhila kudya" (“Make me 
unconscious ! The fool says he asks for food,** — as if any 
one needs food when he can get hemp !). So we heard a 
man exclaim one day. 



CHAPTER VII 
• ♦ ♦ ♦ 

HUNTING AND FISHING 

I. Methods of Hunting 

Living amidst the wealth of game that has been described 
in a previous chapter, it would be surprising if the Ba-ila 
were not, as they are, keen lovers of hunting. 

Though indulging in several methods of hunting, it is 
undoubtedly the chase which most appeals to them, when 
with their couple of spears and the assistance of three or 
four mongrel lurchers they, by endurance and perseverance, 
actually run down their quarry. 

Hunting is followed more or less the whole )Tar after 
purely native methods. 

A few there are, who, armed with the primitive but 
efficient six-foot bow and poisoned arrows, or with ancient 
muzzle-loader, stalk their game after European fashion. 
The fiercest animal is soon laid low when pierced with the 
slender arrow whose tip has been smeared with a mixture 
of fat and the ground seeds of the bulemhi creeper. 

The only form of native hunting abhorrent to the sports- 
man is that followed when the rains set in in earnest and 
the ground becomes boggy and soft. The natives then 
mancEuvre to drive their game towards these treacherous 
patches, and as the unfortunate animals flounder and sink 
they stab them one after the other. By these cruel and 
unsportsmanlike means a whole herd of zebra or wildebeest 
is frequently exterminated. A case is known to the writers 
where the natives, tired of killing, contented themselves 
. at last with depriving a dozen or more living zebra of their 
tails for fly-whisks, and left them fast imbedded in the mud. 
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engendered by tlie European occupation tliat has let loose 
these liundrcds or thousands of hunters on the lechwe, and 
their invariable success cannot fail very seriously to diminish 
the numbers of this beautiful antelope. 

It is due to the natives to admit that there are those 
amongst them not less backward in following far more 
dangerous methods of hunting. Among these the old 
hippopotamus hunters, now fast vanishing, must be given 
the palm. The hunter, generally a middle-aged man, 
accompanied by a youth expert with the paddle, was accus- 
tomed to keep watch on a herd of hippo, who enjoy above 
all things a siesta on the water in the middle of the day. 
When one was observed isolated and sound asleep, the two 
shoved off in a tiny light dug-out canoe. The old man 
standing in the bow, armed with his heavy hippo spear 
with a shaft two inches thick and with a paddle between 
his feet, waited motionless while his assistant in the stem, 
with imperceptible strokes, without noise or ripple, brought 
the canoe within striking distance. The old man then 
launched his spear with all his force deep into the broad 
back, and while the monster hurled himself out of the water 
with a tremendous roar, seized his paddle and, both re- 
versing, assisted his companion to paddle the canoe to 
safety. If the first blow had been skilfully directed the 
hippopotamus soon exhausted himself by his struggles, the 
attack was repeated, and the end came quickly. 

A more prosaic method of killing was by means of a trap, 
not the ordinary harpoon trap released with a spring and 
suspended to a tree under which a well-worn hippo-path 
passes, but apparently a local invention. At some favourite 
grazing place a number of stout poles four or five feet long 
were arranged in two parallel lines ; at the end was a 
keen small blade about three or four inches long projecting 
upwards. Sooner or later, the hippopotamus grazing round 
and accustomed to snap all growth or dead wood amongst 
which he moved, brushed into the commonplace-looking 
trap, the keen blade penetrated, and his struggles to shake 
off the pole simply caused the heavily weighted blade to 
penetrate deeper. 

The Ba-ila make far less use of traps and nooses than 
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most other native tribes, probably because in so rich a 
game country more straightforward methods give better 
results. The toze or noose-trap is employed by the herds 
and small boys for catching doves, francolin, and guinea-fowl, 
and at certain times of the year large numbers of spurwing 
geese are taken by its aid. The madiba, in which a stone is 
used for the ordinary fall-trap, is also much used by the 
little boys. The trap shown in the sketch is set in a path 
in the forest to catch small antelope. A young sapling 
{mweto) is bent over, and to its end a strong cord attached, 
the extremity of which is formed into a noose {mafwiza). 
This is buried in a small hole {kadindi) in the ground, care- 
fully covered over with bits of bark {mapapo) and then 



earth. Attached to the cord, above the loop, is a shorter 
string terminating in a small piece of wood tied crosswise 
{kaponiponi) which is hitched into the angle formed by the 
monono and impopo, two pieces of wood which constitute 
the trigger. If an animal steps on the hole it depresses the 
monono, releases the trigger, the sapling straightens itself, 
and the noose catches round the foot of the animal, which 
finds itself jerked into the air a prisoner. The inkolongo is a 
cylinder of wood fastened to the cord to prevent the animal 
from releasing itself by biting through the cord. We have 
more than once, through stepping inadvertently on to a 
trap, found ourselves in this ignominious position, with one 
leg in the air fast, and quite helpless till released by our boys. 

The practice of digging pitfalls has largely fallen into 
disuse of late, viewed as it is with strong disfavour by 
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European sportsmen, who object to being suddenly pre- 
cipitated into a deep hole, even if a stake or spear at the 
bottom is lacking. In the old days, advantage was taken 
of thick bush, the resort of eland, buffalo, and koodoo, and 
pitfalls extending for a couple of miles were skilfully dug. 
In the not infrequent event of a capture the meat was 
divided between the owner of the pit and the finder. 

The success with which the natives and their dogs pursue 
the lechwc lias already been dilated upon. This success 
is no less marked with other animals in the forest. In many 
places the wart-hog is almost exterminated, while roan and 
eland frequently fall victims, — these two species particu- 
larly because, disdaining to run from the dogs, they stand 
at bay, ignorant of the two-legged hunter with his darts* 
panting behind. 

When, as often happens, the pig seeks refuge in a burrow, 
the hunter rejoices : his quarry is secure. Otherwise the 
pig stands a very sporting chance. His peculiar trot takes 
liim over the ground at a pace that taxes the powers of a 
good pony if the going is at all rough. Having stopped the 
earth with a few thorns or branches, a smoke-fire generally 
brings the pig to the waiting spear, otherwise he has to be 
dug out. Knocking out his small axe blade, the hunter 
inserts it in the handle sideways, and thus obtains a hoc 
wherewith to dig, and in a few minutes all is over. 

A stranger visiting the Ha country will be struck by the 
number of men bearing scars on their bodies ; on making 
enquiries he will learn that many are the result of encounters 
with a lion or leopard. These honourable scars are gained 
either as the result of chance encounters, or as the outcome 
of a determined effort to save the precious cattle. Two 
such encounters were brought to our notice last year, when 
a solitary herd came upon a lion and a leopard respectively. 
In each case the beast was vanquished and slain. In each 
case also was the herdsman mauled by the beast, with 
fatal results. Some three years ago, the cattle of the chief 
Mwezwa of Nyambo were grazing at night in the vicinity, 
when a lion caught and killed a cow. Four young men in 
the morning went out to bring in the meat. On arriving 
at the carcase they found the lion still in possession. With- 
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out hesitation they attacked him and kept up the hght 
until three had been mauled and bitten ; the foui tli then 
went for assistance. These occurrences are repeated year 
after year. The Ba-ila boast with reason that they are not 
afraid of lions. The people of Makuzu are renowned for 
their prowess in this direction. This present year at 
Nalubanda a lion attacking their cattle was fought and 
killed, first mauling two of his assailants ; a third man 
receiv'ed in his own chest a spear meant for the lion and 
succumbed to his wound. I'hese arc deeds worthy of men, 
and it is impossible to withhold our admiration and respect 
from men performing them. 

We have known men who have a special feud against 
the fierce beasts. If a man's relation has been mauled, and 
more especially if he has been killed by a lion or leopard, 
he declares his unfailing enmity against the whole species, 
and loses no opportunity of killing them. 

Possibly the remark may not be taken amiss if we urge 
those who feel they have hardly the right to risk their lives 
in following dangerous game — those who have given hostages 
to fortune — to leave them alone altogether. No sportsman 
has the right to fire at dangerous game if he is not prepared 
to follow it to the bitter end in thick covert. White men 
are still scarce in some parts of the territory, and tales of 
men, happily rare, throwing down their rifles after firing, 
and running, or of a camera which had to be recovered the 
next day, seriously diminish the prestige of the white race. 
The writers well remember the interest with which enquiries 
were made as to the nationality of a man who safely and 
comfortably shot two buffalo from a tree. It is sufficient 
to add that he was not a Briton. 


2. Methods of Fishing 

The Kafue, its lagoons and tributaries swarm with fish, 
and the Ba-ila make extensive use as food and merchandise 
of the fish which they catch in enormous numbers by means 
of ingenious contrivances. At certain seasons one meets 
long processions of men, women, and children coming up 
from the river all laden with fish. We counted once fifteen 
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baskets eacli containing over a hundred bream of about 
tlirec pounds wciglit — over two tons of fish as the result of 
one day’s fishing. Of bream there are twelve varieties, two 
of barbel, and tiger-fish, ground-fish, and mud-fish complete 
another round dozen. 

The simplest way of fishing is to wade into a shallow 
pool and grope with the hands for the fish hidden away in 
the mud at the bottom. 

The F5a-ila use hooks called mavwezhi — the generic name 
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being tidobo — and as bait (bupo) bits of meat or fish. The 
ivwezhi is a hook of iron, 2 | inches long and inches across, 
tapering to a point without a barb. They do not angle as 
we do. The hook is tied by a strong string to reeds on the 
river-brink, and there being no float it sinks as far as the 
line allows. The fisher returns at intervals to examine it. 
Or the baited hook is tied by a string to a bundle of reeds 
and thrown into the stream. The fisher watches its progress 
down stream, and when he has reason to think a fish is 
caught he goes in a canoe to pull in the hook. 

Fish are speared with the barbed fish-spears {miumha) 
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in different ways. Two men go along in a canoe, one 
paddling, the other armed with a fish-spear elongated by 
means of a reed attached to it. As the canoe 
glides along he shoots the spear into the water at 
random, sliding the long shaft through his hand 
so as to keep control over it. Most times he gets 
nothing, but it is astonishing to see the number 
of fish they can impale in an hour in this fashion. 

In the early part of the rainy season when the dry 
watercourses begin to fill and join company again with the 
river, the fish, so the natives say, come out of the rivers 
into these tributaries to chela, i.e. to find food. Whether 
that be actually so or not, certain it is that the fish are there 
in great numbers, and the people take advantage of it. 
Hundreds of men armed witli viiumba wade up and down 
these streams, prodding as they go, and in a very short time 
go off laden with fish, immense barbel for the most part. 
Often this fishing takes place at night, by torchlight. This 
method is named ikuo. In August or September the pro- 
cess is repeated in the large pools left by the last season’s 
floods, and once again they gain a rich harvest. 

They have also ways of constructing weirs for entrapping 
fish. Small streams, which later on will dry up, arc dammed 
{ktishinkidizha) so as to allow only some of the water to 
escape ; as the stream dries the fish are unable to get away, 
and are simply scooped up above the dam. Among the 
rocks on the bank of the Kafue the spaces arc blocked, and 
as the river falls many fish are stranded in the same way. 

The Balumbu have a method not employed by the 
Ba-ila proper. In the spring (September or October) they 
make a Iwando, a long open-work reed mat, attached 
to which is a supplementary mat, called rnasambala. to 
prevent the fish from jumping over. This is sunk upright 
in the river and kept vertical by means of weights, called 
manda, formed of large lumps of hard ant-heap covered with 
grass. Men wade along in the river pushing this mat in 
front of them, and gradually edge in towards the bank, 
enclosing a number of fish, which are then scooped out. 
Before they start pushing th^lwando, the fish-doctor, carrying 
a potful of " medicine,*' steps into the water in front of 
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the mat — im( chidimba they call it— fills his mouth with 
“medicine'’ and spits it round about ; he then offers a prayer; 
“ Twakahomha ! Uchibosha Lcza iVatuabila bachiwena inswi 
shiiijishiuji ! ” (“We are humble before Thee. Make good, O 
Leza, and give to us crocodiles and many fish It happens 



The lyuvMiio Fish-trap. 


sometimes, of course, that in pushing the Iwando they 
enclose a crocodile ; this causes great excitement and pro- 
vides great sport ; it is looked upon as a good omen for 
the fishing, as they believe that where a crocodile is there 
also are many fish. 

Fish-traps are employed largely by the Ba-ila. The 
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ivhumbo (or izhizhi) is in tlie form of a conical basket, 
made of light sticks and bark-string. In using these, people 
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wade into pools and shallow water and place them over fish. 
The fish are removed by hand out from the apex of the trap. 

A more elaborate trap is the mofto, shaped similarly to 
the ivhumbo, but more elongated and with an inside trap- 
door called buvhwazhi. 

The fish entering the 
wide open end find them- 
selves unable to get out 
again. The miono are 
arranged in numbers at 
the confluence of the 
Kafue and one of the 
lagoons. The plan and 
photographs will show 
the arrangement. This 
form of weir is called 
mielo. The fish which 
get into the reed -mat 
enclosure, the doors of 
which are left open for 
a time, are scooped out 
with nets or speared ; 
from the traps they are 
taken out by hand. As 
they are taken out they 

are tied together by the gills into bundles and thrown into 
small pools dug out in the bank, and so kept fresh until 
required by the curers at work near by. We have watched 
many thousands of fish being taken out of such a place and 
cut up and dried on the bank. 

The net used by the Ba-ila is a prawn net called Iwatiga — 
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the generic name is lutclc — the framework consisting of a 
long forked stick bent into a rough oval shape. Two of 
these are seen lying on the 77 iiouo in the photograph (p. 166). 

On the Nanzela River another form of weir is con- 
structed at the time of the rise and overflow of the river. 
As it rises the water flows into the watercourses running 
across the flats, which during the dry season are empty. 
The people make long mats of reeds {;Mrts/7sa) and fix them 
across a watercourse so that the fish attempting to regain 
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the river arc caught. The mats are kept in position by 
means of stakes driven into the ground. They arc arranged 
in a V-shape pointing towards the river ; at the apex an 
open space is left between them, and another mat is placed 
around the opening in the position shown in the plan. The 
two enclosures thus formed are named manda (“ houses"), 
and in them the fish are held. The fishers enter the water 
above the mat and prod about with their spears, impaling 
what fish they can. They also spear the fish in the manda. 
Some of them lean over and catch the imprisoned fish in 
their hands, but this is at the risk of seizing a nasty little 
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fish called shichokochoko {Synodoniis macrostigma, Blgc.), 
which shoots out a sliarp spike on its back and causes a 
painful wound. In a few hours hundreds of fish of all kinds 
are caught. This method is named ktihosola chimpinda. 

Farther down the river is a break in the bank, through 
which when the water rises it pours in a swift flood. There 
is no definite watercourse at this point, but the water 
spreads out over the low-lying ground. Great quantities 



in the shallow water and spear them. / 

Lastly, we may mention the fish-poisons scattered in 
the pools in winter and spring ; these are made by poinding 
up certain wild bulbs, tinde and kanyangalakata, and the 
bark of the chiwezeze. We have never seen this operation, 
but are told that it is very efficacious, the poison making 
the fish senseless ; they say it especially affects the eyes 
of the fish, causing them to burst. This method of fishing 
is named kutwila. 

Fish not required for immediate consumption are dried, 
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either in the sun or over fires. They are split lengthwise, 
heads and tails are not remov'ed, but the insides are taken 
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out. The natives not only consume great quantities of this 
dried fish themselves, but trade with it among the people 
living away from the river. 



3. Some Hunting and Fishing Customs 

We have never had the opportunity of watching the 
cutting up of an elephant, but, sitting once in company 
with some old Nanzela hunters, we asked and obtained the 
following description of the process. The motive under- 
lying the rites is to prevent the ghost of the deceased 
elephant from taking vengeance upon the hunters, and 
to induce it to assist them in bringing the same fate 
upon other elephants. When the elephant is dead the 
hunter runs off and is chased in mock resentment by 
his companions. Then he comes back and climbs upon 
the carcase, bearing ** medicine" which, after chewing, 
he ejects into the wound and anus ; in doing this he 
crawls about over the body. He then stands up and 
executes a dance upon the carcase, lUs companions 
surrounding the elephant and clapping their hands in 
greeting and congratulation. They then proceed to cut 
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up tlie carcase. A beginning is made by cutting out the 
fat in tlic hollows of the temples : from its quantity and 
quality they judge the condition of the animal. They then 
open the abdomen and remove the intestines. The linings 
of the cavity are carefully separated and spread out to dry ; 
they are called ingtibo (“ blankets ”), and arc intended for 
presentation to the bodi, the ladies of the community. They 
then cut through the diaphragm : through the opening 
the hunter puts his head, seizes the heart in his mouth, and 
drags it out. He does not eat it, but the biting is to give 
him strength in future hunting. Having removed the 
contents of the thorax, they attack the head. There is 
some special significance attached to the nerve of the tusk, 
called kamwalc (" the maiden "). It is carefully abstracted 
and buried under the site of the camp-fire. It is not to be 
looked upon by the tiros in hunting — they are called bana 
(“ children ”) ; all the time it is being handled they musl'l 
turn away their heads, for were they to see it they woulj^ 
meet with misfortune. Having now completed their worlL:, 
they return to the village, beating their axes together an^ 
singing. The people on hearing the noise flock to meet them, 
and a great feast, with plentj^ of beer, is made. But first 
an offering is made to Leza (“ the Supreme Being "), to the 
mizhimo (“the ancestral spirits ”), and to the ghost {muzhimo) 
of the deceased elephant which has accompanied them to 
the village. Addressing this last they say : “ O spirit, have 
you no brothers and fathers who will come to be killed ? 
Go and fetch them." The ghost of the elephant then 
returns and joins the herd as the guardian of the elephant 
who has " eaten its name." Observe that they regard th 
elephants as acting as men act : one dies and anot 
inherits his position, " eats his name," as they say. 

Before a man can be admitted into the brotherh^d of 
elephant hunters he must undergo a process or being 
doctored. Gashes are cut in his right arm and " medicine " 
is rubbed in to give him pluck ; and other " medicines " 
are administered to enable him to approach his quarry 
without being seen. 

As we shall see later, there are certain taboos put on the 
hunters and fishermen ; here we may describe what takes 
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place at the Iwando fishing. The men leave the villages and 
encamp on the river-bank, and until the fishing is over 
they are forbidden to have commerce with their wives or 
other women. If in the midst of the fishing a man should 
return home to take a bundle of fresh fish and should break 
this rule, the effect would at once be seen, for the next time 
the Iwando was pushed along there would be no fish taken. 
When this happens they say, “ Umwi waleta masoto ku 
Iwando” ("Some one has brought a (sexual) transgression 
to the Iwando”). The diviner is called in to detect the 
wrongdoer and he is driven away. "Medicine" is then 
brought to cleanse the Iwando, and if all is well the next 
pushing gives a good catch. 



CHAPTER Vni 


* * 

WARFARE 

The conditions of life amidst which the Ba-ila existed until 
the close of last century— a life in which the elders were 
perpetually either on the defensive or offensive — naturally 
familiarised them at an early age with the idea of warfare. 
These ideas, however, differ very widely from those of 
our own race. When their attacks consisted largely of 
ambuscades and surprises, and their defence in precipitate 
flight, it would be unreasonable to expect or seek for the 
true fighting spirit. The dogged, straightforward methods 
of fighting which we prize so highly are not to be found 
amongst the Ba-ila, who do not profess to understand them, 
but on the contrary fully appreciate and follow the maxim 
that he who fights and runs away may live to fight another 
day. To die in the last ditch would appear to almost all of 
them the height of folly. They themselves hold the view, 
and act upon it, that courage is shown, or a man’s heart is 
strong, as they put it, under certain circumstances only. 
The brave on land may be a coward on the water. The 
man who will charge boldly close up to a lion may shrink 
from the same action towards his fellow-man or an angry 
buffalo. This view is easily comprehended. The European 
seeks to habituate his mind to the idea of death in any form, 
and to school himself to face it boldly. To the native the 
thought of it is dreadful, and though, as we have shown, 
they are not devoid of courage of a high order, certain 
conditions to which they are accustomed are necessary to 
enable them to show it, and the native face to face with 
peril to which he is not accustomed loses heart immediately. 

170 
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every festival or funeral stimulates them to try and show 
off their agility and speed in imitating the actions of their 
elders. Kukwenzha is the term applied to imitative acts 
of charging, casting the spear and dodging those of the 
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enemy which take place on every occasion of impoitance 
when people are gatliered before whom the young men may 
show off. 

"I'he mimic fights we have often seen, and they form a 
most realistic spectacle. As many as four hundred young 
men face each other, armed with reeds or spear-shafts, and 
arrayed as we have already described on p. io6. While the 
drums boom the notes of the war-dance, the men work 



A Mimic Fight. 


themselves up by shouts, shrieks, whistlings, and lululuings, 
which last when used by women mean welcome but by men 
defiance. On the signal, the two ranks charge, and the air 
is dark with darts ; they retreat and gather fresh missiles— 
those thrown by their opponents. Again they rush forward, 
and as they retreat a form is seen lying on the ground 
twisting in agony with a spear apparently through his body. 
The one side rush forward to " mak siccar/* his friends to 
save and drag him away. The two sides seem about to 
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close, but their spear is no thrusting weapon, and the supply 
runs short ; the attack is relinquished, and the wounded 
man seized and hastily dragged to the rear. Should the 
efforts of his friends be vain, a man imitates the action of 
hacking off his head with a blunt battle-axe to take as a 
trophy, the while rolling his eyes, bloodshot from excitement, 
from side to side, on the alert for an attempt at rescue. 
The whole spectacle is most realistic ; the writhings of the 
apparently injured man are so life-like that the European 
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spectator is impelled to rush fonvard to his aid, quickly to 
sink back into his seat amidst the laughter of the native 
spectators around him. The actors have without doubt 
often taken part in the real thing. 

In addition to the practice afforded by these mimic 
fights, the youths gained valuable experience in marching and 
scouting by accompanying their elders on makodi (“ raids ”). 
When anxious for a little diversion, two or three comrades 
would start off through the bush, and some days’ march 
away wo*uld lie in wait on a path until some women and 
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ohildrcii ranic along. Tliesc tliey would seize as slaves, 

en'^umig silence by blows and threats, and drive them 

through the veld to their homes. The danger of successful 

j)urMiit was \ er\ slight as the start gained before the captives 

were misM'd was too considerable. Should an armed man, 

or men. come along, to the shame of the Ba-ila it must be 

said that he, or thev, were usuallv stabbed in the back. 

♦ 
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Many men are alive to-day who gained great renown through 
these raids. 

As the following story will show, the odds were not 
always with the big battalions. A certain man left a kraal 
accompanying his mistress. He was seen by some one, who 
said, “ Let us follow and kill him.” As they drew near 
him in the flat the woman said, ” There are people coming.” 
The man entered a copse and cut a staff, another he obtained 
from an ant-heap, because he had no spears, only an axe. 
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WARFARE 

In the meantime two of the pursuers seized the woman, 
and the others addressed them, sajing, " Why do you seize 
the woman ? It is not she we came out to slay.” The 
man thereupon emerged full speed out of the copse and 
charged them as they were grouped togetlier. He threw 
his staff, and they derided him, saying. ” Truly lie mocks 
himself to-day.” Again lie struck, hitting a man, who fell 
down. He seized his spears and chased the others, killing 
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five of them and recovering his mistress, after which lie 
left them alone. 

It remains to describe the methods pursued in warfare. 
Strangely though it may appear after the instances of 
treachery we have given, the Ba-ila displayed certain sport- 
ing, if not chivalrous, instincts preparatory to their biggest 
fights. Frequently a formal challenge was sent, and, if 
accepted, an arrangement was made to fight on a given day 
at a certain spot. Since the advent of the British adminis- 
tration application has more than once been made to the 
officials by antagonistic villages for "one day’s, just one 
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(lay'h " encounter on the flats. On other occasions the 
cliallcngers would pass in l)attlc array outside and some 
distance from the kraal of their opponents, in order, so it 
was explained, not to di'^turb tiic domestic life of the village. 
Before the actual fighting certain ceremonial observances 
took place, llic principal being a solemn sacrifice to the 
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muzhinio of the district, with prayers for victory and a safe 
return. All sexual intercourse was avoided, and the women 
were instructed to remain chaste while their husbands were 
away fighting, lest harm should befall them. They were 
also forbidden to throw anything at one another for fear lest 
their relations should be speared, or to imitate any kind of 
blow. They were also forbidden to dance, the period until 
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tlie safe return of tlie warriors was assured being one ratlier 
for mourning than for rejoicing. The fighting men looked 
to their weapons, arrayed themselves as we have described 
already, and smeared tliemsclves witli asli and white earth. 
As each man advanced to tlie fight lie chewed " medicine" 
to render himself invisible. 

When opposed to their fellow-Ba-ila the method was 
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faiily straightforward. Charge and counter- charge as 
described in the paragraph on mimic fights followed in quick 
succession No quarter was given, and each enemy, whether 
already dead or not, was promptly beheaded, the skull being 
taken home and exhibited as a trophy at the kraal. The 
testicles were cut off, and afterwards added to a relish 
{chidisho) and eaten. If eaten by a coward he would at 

once vomit, but a brave warrior would have his heart 
strengthened. 
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Intertribal fights lasted a long time, each party gathering 
the spears thrown by their opponents. If it was desired 
by one side quickly to bring the matter to an end by a sharp 
decisive combat, the shafts of the spears were half sawn 

through and thus broke on descending. 

It is obvious that against the Matabele with their short 
stabbing spears and the kerrie-armed Barotsi, who all carried 
war shields, the Mwila was entirely helpless when his supply 
of light casting-spears was exhausted. It is comical to 
observe the chagrin and disgust with which a Mwila will 
describe some old fight and tell how, all the spears having 
been caught on the hide shields, thwack would descend a 

kerrie on some defenceless head. 

Many chiefs placed “ medicine ” all around their district 

for the discomfiture of attacking parties, and other " medicine ” 

was placed on old trees so that the knees of the enemy might 
weaken and the defenders overtake and slay them. 

On returning from a successful fight great rejoicings took 
place at the kraal. Each warrior bathed his face in a brew 
of " medicine,” and each father sacrificed individually to his 
ancestral spirit. The first sacrifice was made to the demi-god 
of the district ; the heads of the slain enemies were placed 
before him with a prayer of thanksgiving : ” Thou hast 
stood by us. We are not dead but alive, and have slain 
our enemies by thy help. See here are the heads of our 
foes.” The chief slaughtered oxen with which to feast his 
warriors. We are acquainted with two young men who, 
afraid to engage with the enemy, hid their spears in the 
mud of a pond, and were held up to the derision of the kraal 

by being refused any part in the feast. 

Among the Balumbu similar customs were in vogue. 

The testicles of a slain foe were cut off, and, we under- 
stand, thrown away, the motive being that as the testicles 
are burnt, i.e. the life, the cutting of them off meant killing 
the man utterly. After a fight the warriors returned to 
the chief’s village carrying the heads of the slain enemies. 
Next morning the drums beat bukadi, the warriors turned 
out, and the chief distributed honours. As each man’s 
name was called he sprang out into the open and executed 
a kind of Salome dance with the head or heads he had 
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brought home. This is called kufumba. Then he knelt 
down and placed his trophy before the chief. The cliief 
retained some of the heads and distributed others, together 
with induba feathers, to the bravest warriors. He who 
brought no trophy did not fumba, nor he who had only 
killed a boy or woman. The heads retained by the chief 
were stored in the manes’ hut, and on great occasions were 
brought out and the warriors fumba'd \vith them. Often 
the heads were chopped round above the ears and the 
calvaria used as goblets. This is kupampa. The warriors 
had to be cleansed. The doctor went round to the 
slayers and put a little ** medicine” on each man's tongue, 
atamukodi uyayiwa ("that the person slain might not 
trouble him”). Another cleansing process is called kupit- 
pttlula. The warrior was bathed in the fumes of certain 
medicines burnt in a sherd : the ashes were afterwards 
placed in a koodoo horn and planted at the threshold of his 
hut to drive off the ghost of the person he had killed. 
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CHAPTER IX 
* 

VARIOUS HANDICRAFTS 

The handicrafts of the Ba-ila are restricted, to some extent 
by the paucity of the materials at their disposal, but more 
by their lack of enterprise and skill. There are materials, 
such as cotton, which they do not know how to use, but 
which either grow wild or iniglit easily be cultivated. The 
industries may be grouped under the categories of the 
materials employed : animal stuffs such as ivory and skins ; 
vegetable such as wood, grass, and bark ; and mineral such 
as clay and iron. Another classification is according to 
whether tlic industry is professional, such as ivory-turning, 
iron-smelting, and smithery ; or whether it is domestic, such 
as pottery and basketry. 

I. Work in Ivory 

This is a trade severely restricted to a few individuals 
by the cost and scarcity of the raw material, and by the 
amount of skill required. We have seen fine pieces of work, 
such as fly-whisk handles and knife-shafts, wrought by men 
of neighbouring tribes, but the only articles made of ivory 
by tlie Ba-ila are bangles (inkaya). These are turned 
(kucheka) on a lathe from a section of elephant tusk. The 
lathe is of rude construction, but the quality of the work 
done is excellent. The tusks are bought from hunters and 
are valued in cattle ; a tusk of about twenty pounds weight 
being priced at about five cows, say £15. The form of the 
lathe is sho\vn in the sketch and photograph. The frame- 
work consists of two pieces of hard wood 2 feet 6 inches long, 
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3 inches tliick, and 2 inches wide ; towards each end 
these are perforated for the cross-pieces (B, B), which are 
inserted and kept tiglit by means of wedges. Midway 
along the length of the pieces A, A, there are two angle-irons 
(D, D), the shorter side being inserted into the frame and 
the longer jutting out into the centre of the framework 
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The ends of these, which oppose each other, are pointed. 
These form the poppets of the lathe. They are inserted 
into the block of wood (E) which carries tlie cylinder of 
ivory (F). Around this block on the turner’s right hand is 
passed the leather thong of the bow (G) by means of which 
the block is rotated ; immediately in front is the tool-rest 
(H), a bar of wood secured by pegs to the framework. 
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In beginning liis work on a piece of solid ivory, the 
turner bores a small hole at each end, into which the points 

of the poppets (D, D) 
are inserted. Before 
doing so he must, by ' 
knocking out the 
wedges (C, C) and the 
pegs in the tool-rest, 
separate the sides of j 
the lathe ; having fl 
adjusted the block of M 
ivory, he replaces the 
wedges and makes all 
fast. Then, squatting^ 
on the ground, Hie 
clutches the bow in 
his right hand and 
holds a tool with his 
left ; to secure it in position he places his foot upon the 
rest with the tool under his big toe. Then he works the 
bow. 

Ihe first operation in turning a bangle is to cut out the 
core of the block of ivory, leaving a hollow cylinder. This 
is then secured on the block of wood (E), which, of course, 
was not required while he was cutting the solid block. He 
then cuts the ivory through of the width required, and at } 
the same time turns the ffiotigo, the raised “ backbone ” on 
the bangle. The tools used are a hammer and variously 
shaped miefigo (“carving tools ”). The latter include cutters 
and a kind of hooked tool — simply a piece of iron bent 
round at the end — used as a gouge, all of them mounted 
in wooden handles. The cutters are of different sizes with 
variously bevelled edges. 

As with other trades, ivory-turning is regarded by the 
Ba-ila not so much as a matter of talent as of “ medicine.” 

The man procures medicine to give him skill, and periodically 
has to wash his face in a certain decoction to keep his eyes 
sharp, so that he may not run his chisels awry. It was a 
source of immense amusement to the turner and onlookers 
when one of us tried his hand at the lathe. Seeing that 
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we had no " medicine,” how could we expect to manipulate 
the lathe and tools ? 


2. Skin-dressing 

The Ba-ila are ignorant of the art of tanning ; nor are 
they as expert as the Barotsi and Bechuana in dressing and 
sewing skins. In this work the cleverest hands are among 
the Balumbu, who have been influenced from the west. 
The skins of animals are the most natural things for use 
as clothing, and the preparation of them consists simply 
in making them as soft and flexible as possible. Heavy 
hides, such as those of cattle, zebra, and the largest antelope, 
are not so easy to work, and are therefore not so much used 
as the skins of smaller antelope. The lechwe skin, for its 
size, softness, and beauty, is the one preferred for the 
women's dress ; lion and leopard skins, and those of the 
smaller carnivora, as well as those of other smaller animals, 
are all employed for dress or ornament. 

The process is a simple one. The fresh skin is pegged 
down on the ground and all particles of flesh are removed. 
It is aftenvards scraped with a knife or spear-blade {kuzwa- 
buluzha) , rubbed with a stone or lump of ant-heap {ktwtwaila ) , 
and finally worked between the hands with or 

without fat, until it is as soft as kid. Holes made by the 
spear in killing or skinning the animal are sewn up or 
patched by means of thread made from fibrous plants or 
fine sinews, those of the duiker, eland, roan, and hartebeest 
in particular. Except at Nanzela, no attempt is made at 
sewing skins into karosses. 

3. Strings 

Twine for all purposes is made from various fibres 
without any mechanical aid, simply by rolling or twisting 
between the hands or on the thigh. The action is called 
kttpesa. To make a three-ply cord is kulundulula . A 
coarse thread for sewing is sometimes made in this way 
from wild cotton, but the arts of spinning and weaving 
are not known. 
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Two varieties of a fibrous plant named mukusa are much 
used for making string. One variety, mukusa-mpumpa, 
grows in tlie mopani forest in tlie form of spikes one or two 
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Knots uskd nv thk Ba-ila. 


feet high : the spike is torn into strips, which are used 
witliout further manipulation to tie up bundles. From the 
other variety, named mukusa-malwi, which has flat fleshy 
leaves with hard edges, an excellent thin twine is made by 
beating the leaves to remove the pulp and rolling the fibres, 
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which arc about twelve inches long, on the thigli. otlier 
fibres being add^d to make the length. The two-ply twine 
thus made is used in sewing, especially in sewing tlie liead- 
dress ; a three-pl3^ twine is also made. The fibre from tlie 
plant called lukukwa is also used in this way. 

The inner bark of manj^ trees is used for binding purposes, 
especially in building, the best being from the mozha, 
mushiive, mitbombo, mutondo, and munga trees. The bark is 
ripped off in large sections, beaten with sticks to separate 



the outer from the inner layers, and the latter is tlion cut 
into long strips, tied end to end. and used moist. Tlie inner 
fibrous bark of the baobab {mukuzit) is also made into 
string and used for sewing skins. 

Of all plants the palm provides the Ba-ila with their 
most useful materials. There are three palms that grow 
in their country : the stately borassus {kalala-ngvhuma) , 
the hyphoene {kalala ka mankomona), and the raphia 
{mansene). Chisakabale is the name given to the borassus 
and hyphoene when the leaves and nothing, or only a verj' 
small part, of the trunk are above ground. Its large 
fan-like leaves, formed of follioles radiating from a centre. 
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provide useful fibre. The strong and flexible midrib (mougo) 
of the folliole is much used in making baskets. The rest 
of the folliole is split into strips and called lubale. They 
also arc used in basketry ; and by chewing them to make 
them soft and then rolling them on the thigh a useful cord 
is produced. 
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The knots used by the Ba-ila call for no description 
beyond the illustrations given. 

The strong nets for fishing are made of mukusa twine. 
The knot employed is the same as in England. The 
operator sits as shown in the picture, and works on a cord 
stretched between his two big toes. He uses no gauge, but 
regulates by eye the size of the mesh. 
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4. Basketry 

The Ba-ila have four kinds of basket-work, two of a 
coiled pattern, and two twilled and twined. The first three 
are made by women, the fourth by men. 
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Basket-making. 


I. The intumba is made of lubale coiled on a foundation 
of about ten strands of a fine tough grass called mankuntu. 
The sewing is done with a needle about 3^ inches long, 
with a large oval eye. ' The woman starts by t>dng three or 
four strands of lubale into a knot, and then, passing her 
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needle through tliis base, begins to introduce the grass. 
She continues over-sewing, passing her needle through the 
lubalc in the lower coil from the inside outwards. The 
base is some 4 or 5 inches in diameter, and from it the 
basket slopes upwards and outwards, growing gradually in 
circumference. I hose baskets arc of various sizes, but arc 
of a uniform shape ; no attempt is made at fancy-work, 
such as lids and handles. This kind will hold water. 



Woman making a.\ /.vtlwih- Hasket : Laving out the Base. 


2. The chimbalamashasha is a coiled basket very similar 
to the intiimba, the only difference being that whereas in 
the iniumba the Iitbnle is coiled evenly in every row, in this 
pattern it is spaced alternately in each row, showing the 
grass foundation beneath ; this is done by sewing first 
through the lubale on the lower row and on the next through 
the grass. This pattern is much inferior in strength to the 
former. 

3. The uitundn is the basket par excellence of the Ba-ila, 
and is made wholly of lubale. The warp and weft elements 
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of the base, each consisting of four or five narrow strips of 
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the midrib of the palm-leaf, are laid out on the ground ; 
they arc twilled, the weft passing over and then under the 
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then, what is technically called twilled, and the sides twined 
work. As the sides progress, other strands are worked into 
the warp to fill up the angles. By the time it is finished, 
the basket has become circular in shape. A rough triangle 
and lozenge pattern is made on the sides by passing the weft 
over two of the warp-strands instead of over one. The 
basket is finished off by binding along the edge a withe 
surmounted by two or three strands of the palm-leaf midrib. 
These baskets, when well made, are strong and pretty. 

4. The chizongo is a basket with open-work sides used 
for carr>dng potatoes, fish, etc. Unlike the others, this 
basket is made by men. In structure it is similar to that 
of the intundu, but the warp is made of reeds. Strips of 
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warp. There being four to eight of warp and the same number 
of weft elements they make a square base ; around which 
by means of a buttonhole stitch the operator sews a border 
to hold all in place. The long strands that jut beyond this 
border are then bent upwards to form the warp of the sides. 
The weft is made up of two thinner strips of Inhale, one 
being passed behind and the other in front of two (after six 
or seven rows, one only) of the warp strands. The base is. 
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reed are twilled on the ground to make a base : to do this 
reeds are slit down one side and flattened out. After 
binding round the base, the operator splits each reed into 
four pieces, bends them upright, and twines lubale in and 
out, leaving spaces between the strips of reed. 

Besides these baskets the3' make flattish round traj'S, 
called lukwi, for winnowing. The funnel of the calabash 
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churn is also made of basket-work. In both cases the style 
is that used in the inlnmha. 

5. Working in Clay 

In most villages of any size there are women wlio can 
make pots, and some of them arc adepts in the art. They 
know nothing about pottery wheels, but are able by hand 
to make very neat, symmetrical, and serviceable pots. 
Pot-clay {muntanango) is found in most places. The woman 
prepares the clay by kneading it well, and to increase its 
strength she grinds up old potsherds and adds the powder 
to the clay. She takes a stone, or a flat lump of ant-heap. 
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as a base, and sits down with it between her knees. Slie 
tiuMi breaks otf a lump of clav and shapes it into a ring 
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about 2 inches thick and of a circumference according to 
tlie size of the pot desired. This is placed on the base and 
four or five other rings are built up one upon the other. 
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The woman then takes a mealie cob or a piece of wood or 
bone, and, holding it in one hand, draws and scrapes the 
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clay upwards, gradually thinning out the wall ; with the 
left hand she supports and moulds into shape the other 
side of the wall. In this way the body is made. When 
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she conics to tlie neck, slic adds more clay and shapes it. 
The pot is now in the roiigli, except for the bottom ; she 
tlicn sprinkles it witli water and smooths the surface. 
This done, she wraps a piece of moist cloth round the base 
and leaves it in the shade to dry. In two days or. so it is 
sufliciently dry to be handled, and then, taking away the 
cloth, she inverts the pot and draws in the cla^^ of the sides 
so as to fill up the space left. This done, she moulds the 
bottom, making a slight indentation with her thumb in the 
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centre to assist the pot in standing upright. Lastly, she 
spends time in indenting patterns around the neck by means 
of her thumb-nail and a bit of bone or stick. The pot is 
now set aside to dry. 

When perfectly dry the pots are burnt. A hole is dug 
and the pots carefully piled and covered with strips of dry 
bark. One short burning is sufficient. As a finishing touch 
some of the white asli is rubbed over the patterns around 
the neck. We have never seen any one who knew how to 
glaze her pots. In general pattern Ba-ila pots do not vary 
much : the difference is in dimensions and in the size of the 
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mouth. There are large beer-pots set up in the huts holding 
sev’cral gallons — tliese are scarce, as making and burning 
require no small amount of skill : one may see them repaired 
by sewing — and all sizes down to the small dishes for eating 
from, all on the same general style. In naming their pots 
the Ba-ila describe functions ; the same pot may ha\’e 
different names according to the use to which it is being 
put at the time. The large, narrow-necked pot for carrying 
water is called intesho (i) ; the same when larger and used 
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for holding beer is called italo {2). A small wide-mouthed pot 
used for cooking vegetables is called munkomha (3) ; a 
larger one for porridge is ibia. The same pot if used for 
beer is called chipempa (4). Other small pots to contain 
cooked food are called chihia chilentu (5). A smaller pot, 
like a dish, used to serve up meat and vegetables is called 
Itisulu. The generic name is chibia. 

The earthenware pipe-bowls made by the Ba-ila potters 
—men in this case, not women— are the prettiest articles 
' of their manufacture. They are decorated with moulded 
heads of various animals, hippopotami, buffaloes, eland, 
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wor k. Tire only way they have of joining one piece of wood 
to another is by means of stitching. Thus, if a tree of 
sulTicient length for a canoe is not procurable they may 
make it in two sections fitting end-wise. Holes are then 
burnt througli the wood by means of a hot iron, and tough 
cord tlireaded througir and drawn tight to complete the 
joint. And if tire gunwale is too low, a strip of wood may 
Ik‘ stitched along its edge to heighten it. Otherwise, all 
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tlicy make is cut out of solid blocks of timber. As may be 
gathered from some of the objects illustrated, this entails 
a vast amount of patient and laborious toil. The tools 
used are axes, chisels, adzes, and spear-blades. With these 
they hollow logs of wood into cylinders of various shapes 
and dimensions and convert them into drums of different 
kinds (see Chap. XXV.). They also hollow out mortars for 
stamping grain, and milk-pails, carving the bases into 
various forms. They also carve dishes and bowls (mitiba), 
often with close-fitting lids. The stools (shnna) and wooden 
pillows are of many forms, and a clever workman takes 
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great pains in making them objects of beauty as well as of 
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use. Perhaps the most artistic of these wooden utensils 
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arc the spoons. Our old friend Mungalo was an adept at 
the work, and witli the simplest of tools — an adze, two or 
three small chisels, and a spear-blade — would carve them 
by the score out of unpromising-looking bits of wood. The 
handle is surmounted by some figure — a human or animal 
head. 

The largest objects made of wood are the canoes {maio). 
The size depends, of course, on the tree chosen, and that 
depends largely upon the purpose of the prospective owner. 



Ba-ila Stools. 


Whether for a long, narrow, hunting canoe or a broader 
canoe for carrying purposes, a tree of corresponding size is 
chosen after some search and anxious consultation. It 
perhaps entails a long bargaining if the tree is owned by 
another person, certainly a quarrel if it is taken without 
the owner’s permission. The tree is felled, cleaned of its 
boughs, cut into the length required, and then the work- 
men with their axes proceed to rough-hew it into shape. 
When the outside is shaped to their satisfaction they hollow 
out the interior. The sides are an inch or so thick at the 
gunwale, thicker towards the bottom. The canoes are 
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destitute of keels, rudders, thwarts, and rowlocks. Tlicy 
draw but little water. Some are so narrow that it is 
impossible to sit down in them. Others have a beam of 
2 or 2^ feet. The large canoes will carry ten people, the 
smallest only two. Often when loaded there is a freeboard 
of only a couple of inches, and it is no unusual thing for a 
sudden lurch to fill the canoe with water and sink it under 
the occupants. The canoes are propelled by means of 
paddles (ittkashi) about 7 or 8 feet long, shaped out of a solid 
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piece of wood, and terminating in a blade, heart-shaped, 
9 inches by 5, or oblong. A nicely-made paddle is a precious 
object : if the blade is 5 inches wide it means, of course, 
that it has to be shaped out of a log that width, and perhaps 
8 feet long. 

The ornamentation of woodwork, earthenware, and iron 
objects is not at all elaborate, few and simple designs being 
used. Around long things such as spear-shafts, the tangs 
of axes, and the handles of spoons, they incise series of 
parallel rings, and perhaps round off the angles. On the 
flat surfaces of stools, etc., they often execute a black 
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aiul white diamond pattern. Tiic wood is first charred 
to make it black and tlicn white diamonds arc cut out. 
On pots and wooden utensils a series of triangles is drawn, 
enclosed within a border of parallel lines : the triangles arc 
all scored across by oblique lines running alternately in 
opposite directions. Or irregular spaces are marked out 
with containing lines and the interior filled with cross-hatch- 
ing. Terminals arc ornamented with human or animal 
heads or other objects, carved or moulded. Sometimes to 
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amuse his friends or himself a man will carve a human figure 
out of a piece of wood. 

7. Ironwork : (u) Smelting 

Iron-ore is not found within the limits of Bwila, strictly 
speaking, and a large proportion of the iron used is imported 
from Bunduwe (Butotela) country, the people of which are 
famed for their ironwork. The Bambala, especially in the 
hills around Shanaobi, smelt iron for local consumption 
and trade with their neighbours, and we will describe the 
process as carried on there. 
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The principal figure in the industry is tlie munganga 
wa butale (“ the iron doctor "), who is also called chibinda, a 
word which seems to mean “ maker.” His is a rare pro- 
fession. Its secrets are jealously guarded and handed down 
from father to son. It is largely a matter of knowing the 
different kinds of misamo (“ medicines ”) ; how far the doctor 
is credulous we cannot say, but the people believe it would 
be impossible to extract the iron without the ” medicines.” 
“ Misamo yasandnzha lubwe bubc butale,” they say (“The 
medicines transform the ore into iron ”). 

The industry is not carried on all the year round, but 
only in the spring. In the winter the men of tlic villages 
make preparations by cutting down the trees from which 
the charcoal is to be made. The trees used arc the mabauga 
and 7nikoso, because of their good burning qualities. 

When the time appointed arrives the doctor is sum- 
moned, and comes with his medicines and paraphernalia. 
On his • arrival he takes charge of the proceedings. A 
company of men is sent out to dig the ironstone on the 
hill-sides. They quarry {kupivaya) the stone, digging it 
out with strong, heavy axes turned in the handle (kusakila 
Iwcmbe) to form picks. The stones arc then broken up into 
small pieces {kusansaula). This done, they weave strong 
receptacles (bisangadi, shisekclcle) , and carry the stone off 
to the village. 

Beer is made in considerable quantities, and when it is 
consumed they commence the smelting operations. Some 
go to draw water ; others seek an ant-hill with good strong 
clay for moulding. They build there a long temporary 
shelter {chilao) in which to live while the work is going on. 
1 he camp is generally arranged in a certain order thus : 


a 


(K.) 

o o 


(N.) 

b 

a. 

Ant-lull. 

! 1 3 1 

b. 

Shelter. 

1 0 “ 1 

(W.) 

I. Doctor's quartci's. 

0 0 

< C 

2. His “ \vifc'.s *' quarters. 


3. The men’s quarters. 

(8.) 

c. 

Kilns. 


Some of the men dig out clay from the ant-hill and others 
hollow out four shallow holes in a straight line, around 
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which the kilns {inganzo) are to be built, i'h^clay is pu 
into these holes and puddled. While they an 
the doctor empties a pot of beer, mixed with me 
into the holes. The clay is then thrown into a heap, tnc 
men shouting " Kabu/uui butalc (" Let the iron die ”) while 
doing so. Then they commence moulding {kubumha) a 
hollow cone about 5 feet high and 6 feet in circumference 
at the largest part ; the clay wall is about 3 or 4 
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inches thick. Four of these inganzo are, as a rule, built 
in a line. The shape is shown in the photographs. 

The men, in moulding, take a lump of clay, shape it in 
tlieir hands into a long roll and lay it on the others, t us 
gradually building up the wall bit by bit. The lower part 
of the kiln, where it bulges, is called the belly (i/m). It 
gradually narrowed to the top. Along the upper edge they 
place old clay spouts horizontally, with one end lotting 
over : these are arranged all round as a base on which to 
form the lip of the kiln, which is called the Iwala. The Up 
is supported by a number of poles planted in the ground 
around the kiln. In front, as an additional support, a pole 
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is fixed on a projection in the wall (called lukombo, or navel). 
When built, the wall is neatly smoothed over. 

When^^^e^ wall is about a foot high, they bring two 
children; a girl and a boy, from the village and put them 
into the kiln. The doctor gives each a bean {imbwila), 
which they are to crack in their mouths and swallow. The 
bean cracks witli a noise (kulukttia), and when they hear 
it all the men raise a loud shout, " Yalukutila momo ! ” (“ It 
cracks in there ! ”). The cracking of the bean has some 
connection in their minds with the crackling and roaring 
of the fire, and is supposed to conduce to the proper smelting 
of the iron. After they have performed this ceremony, the 
children return home, and it is said that, being thus early 
brought into relationship on an important occasion, tliey 
should thereafter marry. 

While the kilns are being built, some of the men set to 
work to prepare the inchcla, the spouts of clay. They cut 
poles about the thickness of one’s ann and 5 feet long, 
and round them evenly; these are the tnibiwtbyo on which 
the spouts are to be moulded. And they gather a plant 
called Shikantyo, which when put into a small pit and 
beaten into a pulp with a pestle {mwausha) produces a slimy 
viscous {lelumuka) substance which is used to lubricate 
the mibumbyo. Women from the village prepare the clay, 
making it very fine, and men carefully mould it round the 
poles : when finished, they are rubbed in chaff {bungu) to 
make the clay dry and firm. Thanks to the Shikantyo 
rubbed on the poles they are easily drawn out, and hollow 
cylinders about 4 feet long are thus formed. These are the 
inchela. 

In arranging these in the kiln four openings are made 
near the base, one on each side, north, south, east, and west. 
Four of the inchela are arranged, two above and two below, 
on the west side ; this, where the iron will be taken out, 
has the name of muchabo ; on the east two are put called 
muntanda ; and one each north and south called iupuUUu. 
Clay is carefully replaced around the inchela to close the 
holes. The inchela slope downwards into the kiln, but 
those from opposite sides do not meet. 

Other men go out to make the charcoal {kubunga 
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>)uishnnbi). Tlic \v«)ocl cut in tlic winter is collected in 
heaps. In tlie afternoon, when the sun is lessening, they 
set lire to the hea])s. They have already cofTci;.t'^d piles of 
cla\' and a (luanlity of twigs and branches ; and now in tlie 
middle of tlie night they go back to where the fires are 
burning down. Each man takes a bundle of twigs to shelter 
his fae(‘ from the intense heat and rushes forward to throw 
it on the lire. They can then cover the lire, tlius damped 
down somewliat by the branches of trees, with earth. This 
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is left about four days ; then they return and dig out the 
charcoal. They weave long receptacles, called miembo 
{“ trumpets '■), in which to carry the charcoal to the kilns. 
All is now ready for packing the kilns. 

During the time the smelters {bashinganzo) are sojourning, 
in their shelter they are in a state of strict taboo (balatonda 
chinichiui). If one wishes to visit the village, he must on 
no account have connection with his wife. He may not 
enter Ins house — in particular he may not sit on his bed — 
but squats down at the door, where, if his wife cooks him 
food, he must eat it. And the women staying in the village 
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may not wash, nor anoint themselves, nor p\it on any orna- 
ments {shintu sha iikwcla) that might attract the notice of 
men. Tlicy are, as we were told, in tlic same state as 
recently bereaved widows. Should a man transgress 
having intercourse witlj his wife or any other woman, they 
say the smelting would be a failure. If the lire does not burn 
properly, and the ore is found to be not rightlv smelted, 
they know that somebody has done wrong. It is easy, of 
course, to put blame on somebody. The doctor professes, 
by examining the stuff, to delect tlie defaulter who handled 
the ore, and who then has a rough time of it at tfie hands 
of his fellows. They call him a warlock {midozhi) and 
accuse him of bewitching the iron. 

While the men are moulding the kilns they may not 
drink any water, but only namenze. 

If while sleeping in the shelter one of the men should 
dream of a woman and have an emission {kiidisuhUa) , he 
must on no account conceal the matter from his fellows. 
The doctor then takes steps to purify {husalazha) him. He 
cuts two leafy branches and plants them at the crossing 
of two roads so that they meet overhead making a bower. 
Ihe man is made to sit there, and the doctor, after going 
through various incantations, sprinkles him with certain 
" medicines.” The man must then run along one road, 
through the bower, and then along the other. In this way 
he is cleansed of his impurity. 

The doctor himself is taboo. He has nothing to do with 
his wives or other women during the time of the operations. 
As one man said to us, ” All adultery, in fact everything 
but bad language and stealing, is taboo to him and to us.” 
He selects one of the men whom he calls tnwinaitgtt (” my 
wife”), but it means no more than that ‘‘she” has to 
cook food for him. The doctor may not cut his hair nor 
be shaved all the time. 

No menstruating women may come near the camp, 
nor any one wearing a dark cloth, for dark or black is 
unlucky. 

When our informant, quoted above, says that bad 
language is not prohibited, he is thinking specially of the 
songs that are sung during the operations. They are mostly 
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of a lewd nature. We give the substance of several we 
have noted : 

1 . Kongwc na Malaba ushia, 

^^'and\veza Kongwc. 

Kongwc na Malaba ushia, 

Wandwcza Kongwc ! 

Ndakamuyana Kongwc 
Kafudila mudilo. 

Kongwc ulalwcza. 

Literally taken this is innocent enough : 

“ Kongwc and Malaba the black, Kongwc horrifies me : Kongwc 
and Malaba the black. Kongwc horrifies me I I found Kongwc 
blowing the fire. Kongwc horrifies me.” 

Kongwc stands for clitoris feminae {mukongo) and Malaba 
for the labiae (tuashino). 

2. Wainda ktilc, w'ainda kulc, 

Ni twakukundaula. 

Wainda kulc. wainda kulc, 

Ni twakukundaula, 

Wainda kulc. 

” Pass away at a distance, pass away far. — you whom we had 
repeated connection with ; pass far away, pass far away, — you 
whom we had repeated connection with, pass far away.” 

This is the song they break into when they see a woman 
passing by at some distance. 

3. Leta munwenwe ku mulomo wa nchcla, 

Kudi insambo : 

Leta munwenwe ku mulomo wa nchcla, 

Kudi insambo. 

*' Bring the pole to the orifice of the ivchela ; there is cleansing 
medicine there ! 

4. Bachibinda, tulaya, 

Tulayan’abo, tulakupanda ; 

Mwanabo ashalc, 

Webona yasumbula kubila. 

” O doctors, we arc going, we are going off with them, we are 
going to get medicines. Let their child stay and see whether tire 
kiln will tell him it is boiling." 

5. Shampala yamwandauka, 

Yaba ya chidimo, yamrvinya. 

” The man with the bare glans, it’s all split, it has become of the 
spring, it makes him dcfaccate.” 
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6. Slmmpala, kwinda kulc, 

Kano kadimo nka baviimbi. 
Takuletclwa chinombo 
Chakunombokcla mudinso. 



" O man with the bare glans, pass far away ; this little work 
belongs to the smelters : a glans which would strike you in the eve 
must not be brought here.” ^ 


7. Bwabila wc ! 

Bwabila bunyanja nsambo, 

Buno bwanga budiweme 
Nkalubula mo nkashi nc mwaiia, 
Bwabila bunyanja nsambo. 


Oh, it is bojling. it is boiling, the medicine : when this physic is 
ready I shall free a woman and a child : it is boiling, the medicine." 

8. Nu watuka bayumbi 
Wakonkomcka mukongo, 

Mashino chikemamba, 

Ulakakudimya maila. 

■' You who curse the smelters I Your clitoris is crown 
your'^ahi'''^’ *abiac will be hoes with which you can cultivate 


9. Nkwidi midimo ku bayumbi, 
Nkwidi midimo, nkwidi midimo. 
Ku bapwaya lubwe, kwidi midimo. 
Eya, mwayana mikondo ya lubwe, 
Mwaanka kualala. 

Bana chibinda na mukashimwinc 
Kwabolwa bakalowa mabwe. 


There Is work to the smelters, there is work, tliere is work • to 

nHn^ the stone, there is work. Yes. you find the foot- 

f ^ rejoice. Children of the doctor 

tell It out. they have returned home who bewitched the stones." 


On the morning of the day wlien the kilns are to be 
packed the doctor goes along some distance into the veld 
chewing medicines ; he sits down there, facing the east and 
glanng with wide, staring eyes {walutulula menso). Presently 
he returns, and the great business commences. The drugs 
he has been chewing are to be spat out on to the stone in 
the kiln. When the kiln is opened you can see the medicine 
on the iron ! Without it. no iron ! The packing is done 
almost entirely by the doctor, but all hand him charcoal 
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and stone as required. After putting some chareoal at the 
bottom, a fire is lighted, and then tliey pile up the stone 
and charcoal in alternate layers until the kiln is full. 
"Medicines" are put in also. What these are we do not 
know, except that two of them consist of a piece of 
hippopotamus hide and some guinea-fowl feathers. The 
reason for these is that the fire makes a loud harsh noise 
like the cry of a hippo and guinea-fowl, and somehow, 
therefore, tiiose "medicines" promote the burning. Near 
the top of the kiln the doctor puts more fire and char- 
coal. At the top of all he puts some pieces of split wood 
slantwise ; these are called intoba and have some mystic 
signification. 

After the doctor has put in the first lot, his " wife " puts 
some in. The beginning of the packing is called kuyumhika. 
The men, while the packing is going on, are called basakwa. 
TIic fire is taboo, and must not be named mudilo ("fire "), 
but is called mukadi (" the fierce one"). By praising it thus, 
evidently they think it will burn the more fiercely. They 
speak of it as " boiling " [kubila). 

As the fire begins to crackle and roar there is great 
excitement. "Walitlitma! Wahtluma! Wachitain!" (‘‘It 
roars, it crackles ! It roars, it crackles ! It makes tu tu 
tu tu ! "). 

If the firing has been properly done, by the late afternoon 
the doctor, after repeatedly examining the interior through 
the inchcla, announces that all is finished. In taking out the 
iron, they remove the inchcla, making large holes on the 
four sides of the kiln. A big hole is dug on the west 
(mtichabo) to receive the debris. Men then push poles into 
the three other openings, rake out the debris (kufukuzha), 
and work the iron out towards the opening on the west. It 
is pushed out some way from the kiln and then hacked with . 
axes to remove the slag adhering to it. The lump of iron 
is called mutanda. When the stuff is removed from it, it 
is, while still hot, plunged into water. 

The doctor, after the operations of the afternoon, goes 
out at night into the veld. On his return he goes to his 
house in the village, and taking a musebe ("a rattle") he 
begins to shake it and sing. 
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The hiinp of iron is afterwards broken up, and a smith 
with his bellows melts it and makes it into ingots, wliich are 
turned into axes, etc., or sold. 

8. Ironwork: {b) Blacksmithing 

A visit to the blacksmith. We find the blacksmith 
{mitfuzhi) in the smithy {chifudilo), a rouglily built shelter, 
without walls, but covered to protect the workers from the 
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sun. erected in an open space in the village. He is at work 
when we arrive. The assistant is working the bellows 
{mavkiiba). Tliese consist of two shallow wooden bowls, 
each with an elongated tube — hollowed out of a solid block, 
placed side by side, and kept together by a piece of hide 
around the tubes. The bowls {miliba) are covered loosely 
with a soft piece of skin {impapa), tied around the rims with 
cord ; in the centres are fastened small sticks {(usatno) to 
act as the handles of the bellows. The mindi, as the pro- 
jecting tubes are named, are inserted into the enlarged 
mouth of a baked earthenware tube [iuchcla), the base of 
which is in the fire. By working the sticks up and down. 
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the operator sends a continual blast through into the fire. 
'I his is the arrangement : 


a. a. The ntiliOa. 

b. b. The impapa. 

c. c. The iusamo. 

d. The inchcla. 


The lire of charcoal is made in a hollow scooped out of 
the lloor. 

Other tools are lying about. There is the large hammer 
{inyundo), shaped thus: 



One end of the liead is blunt and is used for striking 
[butwisho), the other end is chisel-shaped {bnmpando) and 
used for cutting. There is a smaller hammer {chikoma) 
with two blunt ends. There is a pair of tongs {lukwasho), 
and a small chisel of iron {inkansho). The anvil {itako) 
is a large stone embedded in the ground. To hold a pointed 
piece of iron, he cuts a short stick, into the end of which 
he burns a hole with the object to be held, and thus 
makes a temporary handle called chimina. 

We find the smithy occupied by half-a-dozen people. 
Some of them are here for a gossip ; others have business — 
little jobs of their own for which they require the assistance 
of the smith. 

We learn, on inquiring, that iron is rather scarce at 
present. The supplies from Bunduwe and Bumbala are 
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for a time exhausted, and use has to be made of old articles : 
they are re-fashioned. At the moment the demand is for 
spears, especially for lish-spcars. A customer has l)rought 
an old hoe to be made up into spear-heads. By the side 
of the blacksmith as he squats (he does all his work squat- 
ting) are four lish-spears he has completed, all but the barbs. 
And he is engaged on a piece of iron lo inches long, about 
2 wide, and 2 inch thick (the remains of the hoe). Taking 
this in his pincers he puts it into the forge. When red-hot. 
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he takes it out and hammers it with the nyttndo on the stone ; 
he has to do this a great number of limes, and it gradually 
takes shape. He is lengthening it, and presently is able lo 
cut it in two — one piece for a fish-spear and the other for 
an ibezhi spear. 

A man comes along with a hoc which docs not work 
quite to his liking. He holds it over the fire for a few 
minutes to soften the gum holding the blade in the handle, 
and removes the blade. He explains to the smitli that it 
does not spring rightly when he is using it ; he wants the 
tang rounded more to the axis of the blade. The smith 
by a few dexterous strokes soon does this, but on trying it 
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tlic fastidious owner is not satisfied, and the smith tries 
again. Tins time tlie man is satisfied and proceeds to refit 
his hoe in the shaft [kukwila). For this purpose he has 
brouglit some roots of tlie mwanzu tree, from which, after 
warming it on the coals of the forge, he scrapes the bark. 
These scrapings he fills into the hole in the shaft, and then 
heating the tang drives it firmly home. The stuff acts as 
a glue or cement to fix the tang firmly. To do this is 
kupomha. 

Another customer is after iron bullets {chidyanga). We 
note there are two kinds of these : the round ones, about 
2 inch diameter, called imhwila, are of the shape and size 
of the bean of that name ; the others are mitopo, of about 
the size of a Martini-Henry bullet, but flat at both ends. 
These are cut from a solid piece of iron. 

Here comes the old musician of the village — the chief's 
hudimba player. He is going fishing to-night and has a 
lish-spear to put in order. He has the head and a new 
shaft, what he wants is a new iutalc — the iron binding at 
the end of the shaft. He brings a piece of rough iron with 
him : the smith tells him to put it in the fire and beat it 
roughly into shape. He sets to work rather awkwardly 
and before long has beaten it into a band, narrowing at 
botli ends. The smith now takes it in hand ; embedding 
the chisel-end of his large hammer in the ground and using 
the blunt end as an anvil, and working with the chikoma, 
he soon completes and hands it back to the owner, who now 
takes the blade of his axe, and bends the band (after making 
it red-hot in the fire) around the tang, hammering it so as 
to make a neat cylinder. He then takes the new shaft, 
heats the spear-head in the fire, and burns out the hole to 
receive the tang. He pomha's this as described above, and 
then fits the band around it to keep it tight. 

All this time the smith has been working at his spear- 
head. It is now beaten into the shape required, and he 
proceeds to flatten the blade. He puts it on the butt of his 
inyundo and beats it with the chikoma, leaving the midrib 
(mongo) and a sharp edge (hxtehesi). The spear-head is not 
put in water to temper it, lest it should break when used. 
Nor is the hoe; but an axe-head is. In the intervals while 
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the spear-head is in the forge he is making the barbs {mala) 
on the fish-spears : to do this he uses the inkansho chisel, 
cutting the barbs in the cold, each with a stroke of the 
chikoma. The head of the spear is rectangular in section, 
and he makes the cuts along each edge, so that there are 
four lines of barbs: they stop about il inches from the 
point. They arc cruel-looking things. 

The operations just described do not exhaust the smith s 

work. What else does he make ? 

The spears of the Ba-ila are in some variety. Here are 
the names and functions of twelve of them. 

1. The Kaptila — called also ivipttla namadiinza (“the 
silencer”). This is a hunting spear, and is used for finisliing 
off a wounded beast. 

2. The Lukona. — Tliis has three barbs on one side and one 
on the other. It takes its name from the fact that it is inherited 
{kukona) by a nephew from his uncle. This is a war spear. 

3. The Mumba, the making of which is described above. It 
is used for spearing fish and also in war. They say of it, in the 
latter capacity, “ Ngukueie chohvc ku lumamba " (” It is the one 
which has good fortune in war”). It is the first to be thrown 
by the warrior out of his bundle. 

4. Chanza cha mpongo (“ the head (with liorns attached) 
of a goat ” — so called from some fancied resemblance). It has 
two barbs and a long rectangular shank, each edge being cut 
into short barbs. It is used in hunting and fighting. 

5. Shichokochoko — so called because supposed to resemble 
the fish of that name, which has an erectile spike on the back. 
The barb is 2 inches long and is cur\'ed backwards. It has a 
long blade, like the kaputa, but a longer shank armed with 
two barbs, 

6. The Ivtpengula. — This has a short, stout shaft, at the butt 
of wiiicli is a chisel-edged digger projecting lA inches from the 
butt. The blade is long and broad. Too heavy to throw’, and 
only used at close quarters in fighting or hunting, tliis spear is a 
useful weapon. 

7. Chinkoshi — so called from some resemblance to a mealie 
cob. The blade is broad, the shank armed with barbs like the 
fish-spear. 

8. Shikamimbia (” the swallow ”)— used in war and hunting. 
The shank is cut like a mumba. 

9. Chimpaia — so called from resemblance to the fish of that 
name. It has a broad blade, with very little shank. It is used 
in hunting, and thrown by a strong man inflicts a ghastly w’ound. 
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10. Kabczhi — a long-bladccl, sliort-shankod spear, deriving 
its name from its common function of cutting and carving 
(liubeza) : it is used in hunting. 
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II. Inkomho (“the navel”) — has one long barb. Used in 
hunting. 

12 Shitxt'ichinkoshi . — It has a long shank, heavily barbed 
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like the chinkoshi, and a sliort blade like a shikamimbia (in the 
photo one is broken off). If without the barbs, it is called shitu'i. 

The different parts of a spear arc ; lusako. the shaft : 
mitshishi. the tang ; huchesi, the edge ; insonga, the point ; 
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mongo, the midrib ; intale, the binding. The shaft may be 
made of several woods, the best is said to be muluba. 

Besides the spears, the smiths make many other things, 
chief of which are the following : 
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protect himself. He procures ‘ medicine ’ that is called 



/:. /r. Stniih. 


Blacksmith’s Wokk. 


1. Razors 

2. A pair of longs {Luhoasho) 

3. An adze {Imbt'zo)^ 


4. Ahoeblacio 

5. A hoe j ' ' 


chinjidizha, i.c. ‘ that which shuts me in,’ so that a man 
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may not with impunity make him out to be a warlock on 
account of the things which he forges. It acts thus : If 
any one says of the Smith, ‘ That man aspires to be a 
chief through his art,’ i.e. he is using magic means in it 
with the purpose of destroying the chief and taking his 
place, then God sees that he is wisliing to cause his fellow- 
man’s death, and he so acts that the traducer himself 
dies ; his medicines return upon himself and he dies ; 
that is how those warlocks die. Smithery is a thing in- 
herited. If your father was a smith, then you will follow 
in Ins steps. When you die, your son will take up the 
trade. That is the 'medicine' of the blacksmith.” 



CHAPTER X 
* 


LEECHCRAFT 

The word musamo, which we shall have to use constantly, 
and which we roughly translate “ medicine," connotes, 
like the Latin medicamen, medic amentum, and the Greek 
<f>tlpfiaKou, not only various medicinal remedies proper, but 
also, and much more, many things whose power we should 
call magical. The difficulty is to separate the two. From 
the native point of view there is no difference : musamo 
is musamo whatever use it may be put to ; and as we are 
trying to look at things through their eyes, we will follow 
their example here. This chapter may be regarded as an 
introduction to Chapter XX. 

I. Ba-ila Ideas of Anatomy and Physiology 

As hunters, the Ba-ila are used to cutting up animals 
as well as cattle ; on occasion, as we shall see, they also 
cut, or used to cut up human bodies ; hence they are 
familiar with the shapes of, and have names for, the various 
organs. 

The following are distinguished and named : 

Head — mutwi ; skull, ingongolo ; brain, bongo; nose, 
inango ; nostrils, manango ; bridge of nose, mushishi, mo- 
mbombo wenango ; cavities of nose, manshonya ; jawbone, 
mwezlii ; cliin, cliilevu ; cheek, itama ; forehead, inkumu ; 
external occipital protuberance, inkwezu ; back of head and neck, 
mukoshi ; temples, mapobe ; hair on the head, masusu ; ear, 
kutwi ; eye, dinso ; pupil of eye, imboni ; eyebrow, chikowe ; 
eyelash, inkowe ; orifice of mouth, mulomo ; lips, milomo ; 
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cavity of mouth, kanwa ; uvula, katambulanshima ; neck, 
inshingo ; tongue, mulaka ; tonsil, kapopo ; teeth, mono; 
canine teeth, mambwidi ; molar teeth, bachabanda ; trachea, 
ikuhimino ; gullet, mumino ; Adam’s apple, imbobelo. 

Trunk. — Body, mubidi, luseba ; thoracic cavity, kango, 
chamba ; ribs, invhwabuti ; spine, mongo ; spinal cord, ino- 
kunoku ; clavicle, mubale ; hollow above clavicle, intesho ; 
ilium, ikungu ; sacRim, muzhindo, chikanu ; coccyx, inunu ; 
lumbar region, bukome ; waist, chibunu ; back, inuma ; umbili- 
cus, lukombo ; umbilical cord, ludila ; abdomen, below navel, 
ibumbu ; above navel, ifu ; hair on body, boza ; hair on 
abdomen, mulalabungu ; breast, lukolo ; teat, kanunkelo ; axilla, 
inkwa ; heart, morxy ; lung, ifufwe ; diaphragm, luambanyama ; 
stomach, ifu ; liver, muni ; pancreas, mubenzhi ; spleen, 
ibcnzhi ; kidney, insa ; bladder, isubilo ; gall-bladder, isubilo 
dia ndulwe : bowel, bula ; anus, inyo ; buttocks, matako. 

Genitalia. — Male, bulombwana ; female, bukaintu ; penis, 
intoni ; prepuce, ipapa ; glans, impala ; fracnuin prei)iitii, 
shitetengwe ; testicles, mabolo ; os pubis, chinena ; hair on 
pubes, mazha ; labiae, mashino, nialepe ; vaginal orifice, 
intoto ; vagina, mupulu ; clitoris, mukongo ; uterus, izhadilo. 

Upper Limb. — Shoulder-blade, ibesho ; between shoulder- 
blades, luwezu, indelo ; muscles of arm, mubondo ; arm, 
kuboko ; fleshy part of upper arm, insafu ; humerus, musangi ; 
forearm, mukono ; hand, itashi ; finger, miinwc ; fist, imfunshi ; 
nail, Iwala ; palm of hand, lukombazhi ; elbow, lukokola ; 
knuckle, inungo. 

Leaver Limb. — Leg, kulu, mwendo, itende ; hip, impasa ; hip- 
joint, kasolo ; femur, mwindi ; marrow bones of leg and arm, 
momo ; calf, intumbu ; shin, mumwansangu ; knee, ivhwi ; toe, 
kalulome ; ankle bone, impongolo ; foot, chiumba ; tendo 
Achillis, mushisa. 

Fluids of the Body. — Blood, buloa ; perspiration, ibc : saliva, 
mate ; gall, indulwe ; urine, mushu ; semen, bwenze ; menstrual 
flow, luswa.^ 

They name also certain points which they regard as 
vital spots, where a wound would be dangerous if not fatal. 
Thus : chipande cha nshingo, the bony protuberance at 
the back of the neck ; kasukilo, above the knee, where the 
femoral artery is ; umpepe, above the ankle, where the 
post-tibial artery is ; mubondo, on the arm, where the 
brachial artery is ; and makalansa, in the region of the 
kidneys. They do not distinguish arteries from veins, nor 
cither from nerves, but in thus giving these special names 
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to vital points tliey have, as will be recognised, localised 
some of the most dangerous places for wounds and blows. 

From the list given it will be seen that they giv'e names 
to all the prominent parts of the body, but of the functions 
of the internal organs they are almost completely ignorant. 
The parts they assign to the organs in the economy of the 
body arc psychicdl rather than physiological, i.c. they 
regard them more as tlie seats of emotions than of vital 
processes. This does not, however, apply to all. 

Thus, the pupil of the eye {imboni) is associated with 
sight. The reflection of external objects in the pupil con- 
stitutes vision. Should there be no reflection, the imboni 
is dead ; the man is blind. They recognise the difference 
between long and short sight, and say of a man with the 
former, Alalampa menso akwe” ("His eyes are long"). 
There is thought to be something baneful in the direct 
glance : one who stares at another is considered as plan- 
ning, or actually to be causing, some evil ; he is called 
muzumo-a-mcnso (" hard-eyed"). 

The back of the head and neck is named makoshi. 
They swear by it — ” Aza makani shikaamba dinji, nkn kn 
makoshi kutadibonwa " (" By the back of my head, which I 
cannot see, I will never speak of it again "). 

A remarkable feature of the Ba-ila physiology is that so 
many of the organic processes are ascribed to creatures 
called bapuka, a word of wide meaning, applied to insects, 
reptiles, and fabulous animals. 

Thus, within the cars they suppose to dwell bapuka 
called bashimpulukutwi , whose function is that of hearing. 
They are born with a person and remain with him as long 
as he retains the faculty of hearing ; but it is not deafness 
that kills them — it is their death that causes deafness. 
When a man says Ndafwilwa bashimpulukutwi’* (" I am 
bereft of my bashimpulukutwi ”), he means that he is deaf. 
Earache is said to be caused by the restless movements of 
these bapuka ; balapuka (" they stir about "). Temporary 
deafness, as caused by the discharge of a gun close by, 
means that they are stunned — " Ndafwa ingungu*’ says the 
man. Ear-wax is supposed to be produced by them. And 
when a man hears good news he says, ** Makani mainul 
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BashimpHlukiitwi habotelwa " (“ Fat tidings ! The hashi- 
mpulukutwi arc delighted ”). 

Another miiptika is the shin, who lives within the 
mastoid process, the bony protuberance behind tiie ear, 
which is named iyiganda ya shiii shtu's house”). If a 
man receives a heavy blow behind the car, it kills shin 
and also the man himself. They say tliat from the mouth 
there are ducts {inshinga) leading up to the ear ; these arc 
called bashikamilongwe oba shiu, and when a man has eaten 
something particularly tasty, and feels a sensation going 
upwards from the mouth to the ear. he declares that these 
bashikamilongwe arc delighted. W'liat they thus describe 
is really, of course, the branch of the vagus called ” the 
alderman's nerve.” 

The tongue and lips are tlie organs of speech, and a 
rapid impulsive speaker is named muba kit mulaka, or 
mitha ku mitlomo {” light-tongued ” or ” light-lipped ”). 

They are familiar with the appearance of the brain, 

for in war the calvarium of an enemy was hacked off {ku- 

pampa), taken as a token to the chief, and used as a drinking- 

cup ; and they have some slight idea of the brain as a seat 

of mental life. Thus of a stupid per.son they say, " Bongo 

bwakwe mbubiabe” (“His brains are bad ”). “ Warm-brained ” 

is the epithet applied to a fearless person : " UlakasaUi a 

mtUivi, ulapia bongo " (” He is warm on the head, his brains 

are hot ”). But the brain is not regarded as the original 

source of our thoughts; they arise mu chamba (“in the 
chest ”). 

They have noticed the pulsating {shabwa) ducts {inshinga) 
going up the neck and appearing on the temples, and it is 
these nshi shitola malelatshi ” which convey the thoughts ” 
from the chest to the brain. The chest generally is the 
seat of thought and feeling. A person with " a' heavy 
chest ” {shtchamba chilemu) is a forbearing person ; a truthful 
person is named shtchamba (" Mr. Chest"). 

In a particular sense, the heart is regarded as the scat 
of mentality. The passions centre there and all thought 
radiates from it. To say “ Ndalelaika mu chamba ” (” I think 
in my chest”) is only another way of saying "in my heart.” 
In a word, as the proverb has it, " Mozo ngtt stingwe ” (" The 
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licart is the prompter"). Hence such expressions as the 
following: “ Uiua mozo” ("He has no heart”), said of a 
quick-tempered person; mukando-mozo (" a big heart”) is 
one wlio keeps up resentment against another with whom 
he has quarrelled ; a shimozomufwa/ivi (" a short-hearted 
person ”) is one quick at picking a quarrel ; on the other 
hand, shiswezha-mozo ("a clean-hearted person”) is one 
who is patient, forbearing. The heart is also the seat of 
the affections and virtues. A muzumo-mozo (" a hard- 
hearted person”) is, as amongst ourselves, one without 
natural affection ; but a mubongvhn-mozo (" a soft-hearted 
person ”) is kind and gentle. A muba-mozo (" a. light- 
iieart ”) is one with many faults, a thief, a liar, etc. ; while 
a mulcma-mozo (" a heavy-heart ”) is a virtuous person. To 
say of a \)Qxson" Mozowakwe ngwa bwami” (" He has a kingly 
heart” — literally, " His heart is of chieftainship”) means 
that he is a trustworthy person. The heart is also the seat 
of purpose. A shimozomwi is " a single-hearted person,” 
intent upon one thing ; while to say of any one " Udi miozo 
yohili ” (" He has two hearts”) means that he is unstable. 
Thoughts and desires come from the heart. ' ‘ Nda/wa chisnshi 
kit mozo ” (" I am dead of a desire in the heart ”) is to express 
a strong longing for something. It is in his heart that a 
man feels astonishment: "Ndavhwa mozo” ("My heart 
comes out”) or " Chankitsha mozo” ("It takes out my 
heart ”) is said when a man is startled, amazed. 

The heart is felt beating in the chest and also at the 
fontanclle in children — called lubwebwe, and also a mozo 
("the place of the heart”). The heart shares with the 
genital organs the seat of vitality. It is the heart which 
breathes (uzoza ngu mozo) ; and any one hit on the head 
a mozo will probably die. The genitals are called ku 
bumi C' at the life ”) ; of a person injured in that region 
they say, " Tchita na ulapona ukttii chilwazhi chidi ku bumi ” 
("There is no telling whether he will live, for the sickness 
is at the life ”). 

The processes of reproduction are ascribed to certain 
hapuka. It is a mupnka in the male that secretes the 
semen, and impotence is caused by its ceasing to function. 
It is thought that the eggs of the domestic fowl, fat, and 
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katongola (a dish made up of ground-nuts) will thus prevent 
the mttpuka from working, or at any rate by becoming 
fixed in the loins will block the passages. Impotence is 
regarded as a great misfortune. Boys are allowed to test 
themselves upon women ; should it prove that a boy is 
impotent, the woman will wax angry and make a claim 
upon him for, as they say, "cursing her" {wamiUnka). 
If a man becomes impotent after marriage, his wife can 
claim divorce and the return of the goods given for her ; 
she reports to her relations that the man is mwana budio 
(" nothing but a child ") so that she cannot conceive by him. 

The impotent man or boy goes to the doctor, who treats 
him. The medicine takes the form either («) of an emetic 
which is supposed to reopen the blocked passage, or (6) a 
certain drug is twisted into a thread and passed into tlie 
urethral orifice, left there for a time, and then drawn out, 
bringing, it is said, the obstruction with it. The man is 
then cured. By testing himself on a woman secretly he 
proves his cure and then can find a wife. 

In a woman there are said to be two of these bapuka, 
the one male, the other female. The male is an inert 
creature, but upon the female depend all the generative 
functions. It is present in an immature girl, but only in 
a rudimentary state ; it grows as she grows, and when the 
first menstruation takes place it is said tnupuka wamiipa 
maloa ("the mupuka has given her blood”). The name 
given to this female mupuka is Chibumba (" the moulder,” 
from kubumba, to mould) ; it is regarded as personal, as 
is shown by the pronoun used with it, wa not cha. It is so 
named because it forms the child in the womb. It lies 
within tlie uterus, with its head in the orifice. When in 
the coitus the semen reaches so far the Chibumba catches 
it in its mouth ; it has no power of reaching beyond the 
orifice. Having secured the semen, it closes the orifice, 
licks the semen and rolls it over and over, and in that 
way forms it into a foetus. At the time of delivery 
the mupuka is reluctant to let go its creature, and the 
pangs of childbirth are said to be caused by its struggles 
in attempting to hold it back. Sometimes it curls itself 
up around the orifice of the uterus, determined to prevent 
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Ulo child’s escape, and in that case parturition is protracted. 
The woman’s relations then consult a diviner, who diagnoses 
that the mupulta is angry, and directs them to secure the 
necessary medicine from a doctor whose name he gives 
them. Tlie medicine is administered, and forces the nmpuka 
to relax its hold. Chibumba not onl}^ tries to prevent 
the child from being born, but does so with the fell purpose 
of dev’ouring it. It sometimes happens, of course, that 
after protracted labour the child is born with a harelip, 
or with cars or other parts incomplete, and these are 
pointed to as evidence of the way in which the aiupuka 
partially devours children. 

Barrenness is supposed to be due to the lethargy or 
debility of Chibumba ; it is so lazy or so weak that it will 
not or cannot close the orifice of the uterus and perform 
the moulding process. The diviner, on being consulted, 
assigns this as the cause of the woman’s failure to conceive, 
and medicine is administered to stir the mupuka up, to 
strengthen and energise it. 

On the other hand, if a woman has a succession of 
protracted confinements, or if she be so unfortunate as to 
have all her children die in early infancy, steps are taken 
to kill Chibumba outright ; medicine is given to that end, 
and as a result, of course, the woman does not again conceive. 


2. Medicines 

The Ba-ila have an extraordinary faith in musamo, 
“ medicine.” They have medicines for everything. They 
would say with Ovid, ” Tantum medicamina possunt.” 
Not only have they remedies, as we have, for various 
diseases, but also prophylactics. And, further, where we 
rely upon practised skill in different arts, they pin their 
faith to medicines ; thus, there are medicines to give skill 
in shooting, in turnery, etc. There are also medicines to 
ensure good luck. It is a common thing for a European, 
with the reputation of being a good shot, to be asked for 
musamo to ensure the man’s gun always killing. People 
ask for medicine to wash their eyes with, so that they may 
be able to read. There are therefore, from our point of 
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view, two great divisions in their pharmacopoeia : («) drugs 
for curing diseases, (6) charms. But the people do not draw 
any distinction ; and it is impossible in all cases for us to 
say whether the action of any medicine is properly thera- 
peutic or only magical. 

It is difficult to suppress a smile on the enumeration of 
these medicines, many are so palpably absurd ; but if a 
native could express himself he would sdiy that the basis 
of his faith in medicine was much the same as our own, 
viz. experience. Our therapeutical science is still largely 
empirical ; we cannot alwaj^s explain liow precisely a drug 
acts, all we know is that it does have a certain effect. A 
Mwila would be equally at a loss to explain the action of 
many of his medicines, but he believes he has the same 
right to believe in them as we have to believe in ours. A 
logical European would say, " That a few puffs of your 
mufwcbabachazi will kill a man I can believe ; that your 
kabwengwe will relieve the inllainmation caused by snake 
poison in the eye I have the best of reasons for crediting ; 
blit since the world began it was never known that a man 
grew rich simply by wearing a charm round his neck.” 
The two categories stand on quite a different footing — to 
us, but not to a native. A man smoked mufwebabachazi and 
died ; a man wore the charm and grew rich — what better 
proof do you want of the efficacy of the two misamo ? The 
distinction between f>ost hoc and propter hoc is one that lie 
does not understand. If you ask him, further, whether 
So-and-so who wears the charm is not still a very poor and 
unfortunate creature, he will readily agree, and go on to 
explain, probably, that somebody with stronger medicine 
is secretly working against him, overcoming the virtue of 
the charm he is wearing. All failures meet with a ready 
explanation ; their faith in ” medicine ” is not thereby in 
the least dispelled. 

The misamo, as we shall see presently, are of various 
kinds, mostly the leaves or bark or roots of certain trees 
and shrubs. The knowledge of many of them is widely 
spread among the people ; others are the jealously guarded 
secrets of the doctors. Their names and properties are 
handed down from parent to child, from doctor to doctor 
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Sometimes a man claims to have a medicine revealed to him 
in a dream by some ghost ; should a cure follow its adminis- 
tration, that would be quite sufficient to establish its reputa- 
tion. People suffering from the same disease would get 
to hear of it, and the man derive profit and fame from 
its dispensation. 

There arc many different ways of administering the 
medicines ; we are speaking now of what may be called 
drugs as distinguished from charms. 

A decoction may be made by beating up the leaves or 
roots in a mortar and then soaking or boiling them in water. 
The decoction is drunk, or mixed with food and eaten. 

Another method is to put the medicine in a pot of 
boiling water on the embers ; the patient is then made to 
sit with the pot between his legs with his eyes fixed upon 
the water. A skin or blanket is then thrown over him 
and he is left to sweat. When intense perspiration [chubwt) 
has been induced, he is uncovered, and cold water, in which 
medicine has been put, is sprayed over him. This is the 
ISa-ila equivalent to a vapour bath and is much used in 
chest complaints. 

A variation of this is smoking a patient by burning drugs 
in a potsherd and making him sit, covered in a blanket, 
in the fumes. 

Cupping, with or without medicines, is largely practised. 
It is called kusumika. The musuku (“cupping horn") is 
the hollow horn of a small ox or antelope, about 5 inches 
long ; at the point a small hole is drilled and covered over 
with wax. When applying it to the painful part the hole 
is uncovered, and the operator, after drawing out the air 
with his mouth, replaces the wax over the hole with his 
tongue, thus establishing a vacuum. Before applying the 
horn, incisions are made in the skin of the patient with a 
lumo (“ razor "). This is done in the case of headache or other 
painful affection. Sometimes, especially when the pain is 
in the chest, a small quantity of medicine is rubbed into the 
incisions before the horn is applied. The pain is supposed 
to be drawn out with the blood. You may see a person 
with three of these horns on at once. 

Massage is also employed, with or without accompanying 
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drugs. The flesh of the patient is nibbed with the balls 
of the thumbs and pinched between the forefinger and 
thumb. In some cases the operator twists leaves around 
his great toe, and with this massages the patient’s chest. 

Phlebotomy is sometimes practised, usually without, 
sometimes with, medicines. The limb is tied above and 
below so that it swells, and then by means of a razor a vein 
is opened. This is regarded as a very efflcacious operation. 
The lushinga, or blood-vessel, is looked upon as the cause 
or carrier of the pain. Toothache is lushinga, neuralgia 
is lushinga, sciatica is lushinga, and in all such cases it is 
supposed that if the blood is not drawn the chest will fill 
with blood and death result. 

The simplest remedy, without administration of a drug, 
is that of tying a string tightly around the head or other 
part affected. 

In skin diseases certain leaves or other drugs are applied 
by simply tying on, or decoctions are made and used as 
embrocations. 

When a person is ill it is often thought necessary to 
segregate him from the baneful influences emanating from 
pregnant women and those who have aborted ; conse- 
quently a shed is built right away in the forest and there 
the patient is doctored. 

A musamo usually has a taboo associated with it, things 
a patient must refrain from doing lest it lose its efficacy. 
Soft meat is prohibited. Very frequently it is sexual 
intercourse that is forbidden. We remember well the 
indignation of a man against his son who had been doctored 
again and again for elephantiasis, and grew no better, but 
rather worse, because against medical orders he would 
insist upon pursuing the women. He called him “ the 
village dog.'* 

3. Diseases and Remedies 

We must preface this section by saying that our object 
being not a scientific classification and enumeration of the 
diseases these people suffer from — a task for which, indeed, 
we are not qualified — but rather to exhibit their own ideas 
of the diseases, we have not attempted, save in a few 
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unmistakable instances, to identify the diseases, but have 
simply enumerated and described them as they would do 
themselves. We have, liowever. for convenience, rouglily 

grouped them under such heads as one finds in a medical 
book. 

A Mwila names and describes symptoms rather than 
diseases. He generally begins by loosely speaking of the 
part affected, saying. “ Ndafim inutivi ” (" I am dead of the 
head ), Ndafwa itcudc” (“ I am dead of the foot”), etc. 


{a) Specific Infectious Diseases 

Chisautida ov Bayibayi: mumps. Ground-nuts arc threaded 
on a string \vitl» short pieces of grain-stalk and tied round the 
neck. 


Chibombicr or Ibombwc: measles. This often sweeps througli 
a district causing many deaths. The treatment is to smear the 
l)alient over witli impemba, a white substance found in the flats 
which is said to be mazhi a nzoka (snake faeces). 

Chimbemba : smallpox ; called also, Mukolotila, Nachinhva, 
and Mudimakubttshu, the last meaning “ the digger-on-thc- 
face. 1 his is not endemic, but there have been severe epidemics 
in the jiast, the last, in 1893. carrying off hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of peojile. Many recovered, and to-day in any 
assembly of meu i)ock-marke<! faces will be seen. Treatment : 
take a thorn and open the jiustules when tliey arc ripe. Then 
break up a root of the Miikumbia (used in making beer) and 
foment the sores. Leaves of a certain bush arc beaten to a 
powder and sprinkled over the sores. A decoction from the 
root of the Mubumbu tree is given to drink. If the eyes are 
affected, mazhi a ntombcla (" c.xcrement of lizards”) is rubbed 
around tliein. 


Bunono : j\aws. A disease characterised by circular rounded 
excrescences, crowned with yellow matter, on the limbs, trunk, 
and face. This is very prevahmt in many districts. Babies 
present a pitiable appearance with these loathsome sores around 
the mouth and on the buttocks. The Ba-ila say the disease 
came to them, within Ii\nng memory, from the north-east. It 
was probably introduced by the slave-traders. Treatment : not 
known. 


Chinsenda : leprosy ; called also Mudito wa Leza (” the fire 
of God '’). The natives seem to have no idea of its being in- 
fectious, at least they take no steps towards segregation, except 
that wlien the disease appears the patient is ordered to leave 
his wife and until cured to have no intercourse with her or other 
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Luk.m.<». a Lki-k« Woman. 


It. Iiis Imgers and toes will inevitably rot away. Inland aiul /.(“bra 
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Cuiiously enough, in view of some modern theories, we have met 
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wiiicli jealous people suffer." It is a cold in the head. A 
remedy for this and other forms of catarrh is a ])lant called 
K polanuishi/.hi, a vilely smelling thing. This when snuffed is, 
as \\e can testify, efTicacious in clearing the nose. 

KanhiL'cuibica is a chronic cough. 

{(i) Diseases of the Circulatory System 

Ushibangiihva is characterised by swellings in the hands and 
feet, and is supposed to be caused sonieh(;w by tlie blood being 
out of order. Treatment', loaves of the Mungomba tree, after 
being cnished in a mortar and soaked in warm water, are applied 
to the swellings. 

Mununka or Kiinokola ("bleeding at the nose”), said to be 
caused by exposure to the sun. The patient is made to inhale 
tl)e fumes from the burning bark of a certain tree. 

Mozo (" heart ”) is the name given to palpitation of the heart. 
ICmbedded in the ground one often finds a liard round lump, 
formed by ants, and called by the Ba-ila Mozo wa nshi (” the 
heart of the earth "). Thisisgrotind up, put in water, and drunk. 
It is a cure seemingly suggested by analogy : the hard ” heart 
of the earth ” will strengthen the patient’s heart. 

Kalobo is a very severe pain in the chest (? angina pectoris), 
described as something clutching the heart and pulling it as if 
to tear it out. This is another disease supposed to be due to 
witchcraft. Treatment : take a root of the Inganza tree and 
scrape it. Make some incisions in the skin over the patient's 
heart and rub in the scrapings of the root. Then put on the 
cupping horn, tic one end of a string to the horn and the other 
end to a short stick ])lanted in the ground ; the disease will pass 
along tlie cord and be lost in the earth. 

Miya (“oaths”) is u name given to a complaint supposed 
to be caused by false swearing. The sufferer bleeds from the 
nose and nioutli, and the ends of his fingers swell and redden 
as if they would burst. But it must be noted that it is not the 
false swearer who suffers, but the other man. Thus if A accuses 
B of taking his things, and B swears falsely that he has never 
seen them, then A gets this disease. The treatment consists in 
“ smoking ’ the patient in the fumes from the burning root of 
the Mupazupazu tree. 

(^;) Diseases of the Alimentary System 

Ikupameno is an affection of the gums. An effective remedy, 
tlie natives say, is a decoction made from the root of the 
Mutimbahula tree, used as a mouth-wash. Also bark of the 
Shitantasokwc tree is put in hot water and rubbed on the gums. 
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Chiiekii is a painful affection in the inguinal region of the 
abdomen. Treatment : take a calabash that has held fat, break 
and bum it, then rub some of the ash over the place. 

Impika: colic pains with vomiting. Treatment : take the 
tags of a dressed skin, soak them in water, and give the water 
to the patient to drink. 

Chilungula\ acute indigestion, with pain in the epigastrium, 
described as “ a knife piercing the heart,” accompanied by 
nausea, and caused by errors in diet. It is treated by giving 
the patient water to drink in which some ash from the fireplace 
has been soaked. Or wood-ash is put on the tongue and 
swallowed. 

Mwifu (" in the stomach ”) : pains in the abdomen. Treat- 
ment : chew some leaves of the Shichisu bush and swallow the 
juice. 

Chimbalambata : sores in the mouth of a sucking child ; 
thmsh. A child suffering with this is put on a youngster’s back, 
and with other children they go round the village, singing and 
eating a cooked mixture of different kinds of grain and beans 
and nuts. This is said to be very effective in driving away the 
disease. 

Mukamu: a periodical swelling in the right side of the 
abdomen. Treatment : cook a root of the Mufufuma tree in 
porridge. When the porridge has been eaten, tlie fragments of 
roots are put in water, and it is drunk. 

Tukoto : sore throat. Roots of the Shikutwe bush are 
boiled and the water drunk. 

Nanundwe is diarrhoea imd general debility in children. The 
skin is said to [>cc\ off. 

Chimioftgela : colic. Leaves of the Mulama tree arc chewed 
and the juice swallowed. 

Chifundo : a swelling in the cheek, said to be caused by 
jumping over a chifundululo, a mark round a field, and stealing. 
Hoots of the Mupa/.upazu tree arc cooked and rubbed on the 
cheek. 

Lusululu : severe diarrhoea. Roots of the Mu/hula tree 
arc cooked in bread and eaten. • 

Tupopo: quinsy. Leaves of the Mundambi bush are 
boiled and the decoction drunk hot. 

Chipilwe: a disease of the rectum in which the patient 
losers control of his motions. Medicine is known, but not 
to us. The patient is stood on his head and the medicine 
poured in, 

Chakwiwe: diarrhoea wth vomiting. I^eaves of the Indu- 
lulu and Shishambwalwala bushes arc soaked and the water 
drunk. 
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by the Chikanibwc. the blue jay. It is dangerous for children 
to sec this iiird ; by sitting on tlie roof of a hut in which a child 
is it causes the disease. Treatment : take leaves of the sensitive 
plant called Kadikumbati, a feather of the blue jay, and a 
bit of the skin of the Chinao ; burn them together and rub the 
ash on the child. 

Liishinf^a : toothache, neuralgia. Treatment : roots of the 
Lutende bush arc soaked in water and warmed on the fire ; the 
decoction is applied hot, the patient holding it in his mouth till 
cohl, and then renewing it. The bark of the Namu7.ungula and 
Muvhungu trees is used in the same way. 


(;) Diseases of the Skin 

Kandolo.^U tlie milky juice of this kind of sweet potato 
gets on the skin in which a child is carried, it will produce a 
pustular affection on the child's skin. Treatment : take dung 
of the hyena, powder it, and sprinkle it on the sores. 

Chinzovwc : sores on the under side of the thigh. Treatment : 
roots of the Kalutenta busli are taken and scraped ; the fine 
dust is then sprinkled on the sores. 

Dane: a painful affection in the feet said to be produced 
by treading upon cattle-dung or other filth. The feet swell, 
the patient scratches, but cannot slcej) for the pain. Treatment : 
Miseza are bumt in the fire and then rubbed on the feet and 
between the toes. 

Kanamalumbe : painful blisters full of a clear fluid. Treat- 
ment : do not lance the blisters for fear of causing ulcers, but 
rub them with chishila (“ ochre ”) and they will break. Also take 
the leaves of the Mutubetube, whitethorn tree, and foment the 
sores with them. 

Chibondo arc suppurating sores which attack the inside 
surfaces of skin in contact. Treatment : roots of the water-lily 
are burnt, the ashes mixed with fat and rubbed on the sores. 

Mafutamabi : a rash on the face and chest. It is said that 
if not quickly cured leprosy follow's. Treatment : scrapings of 
a root of the Bukuzu (wild fig tree) arc put in water and rubbed 
on the sores. 

Chibala : ulcers on the buttocks, said by some to be caused 
by sitting on the ground where women have been stamping grain 
in the mortars. The name is applied also to any ulcer of long 
standing. Treatment : strip the integument off the roots of the 
Muchokachinongo bush, put it into hot water, and then apply 
it to the sores. 

Mupuka : sores on woman's breast and also on buttocks of 
children. Treatment : leaves of the Mukomba tree are taken 
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and either soaked in hot water and applied to tlic ulcers, or are 
dried, powdered, and sprinkled on the ulcers. 

Inscfit : swellings such as wens on the liead and goitre are 
so called. It is believed that meat of eland {musefit), if distributed 
by you to a person and he is discontented with the size of his 
portion, but does not speak out. will cause this complaint 
not in the gnimbler but in liis child or relation. Treatment ; 
scrape the root of the Mufum\i tree, lance the insefti, and rub in 
the scrapings. ( rhi.s cannot always be effectual, for wc have 
seen people with these swellings for j'ear after year, and they 
are not cured. Perhaps, however, they do not know of the cure.) 

Chiloa : an itching rash. Treatment : scrape roots of the 
Sangalweinbe tree, mi,\ the scrapings with fat and nib into 
the ra-sh. 

Chizengele: a rash something like chiloa on the face and 
body. Treatment : take leaves of the iMufumbo tree, bruise 
them in a mortar, dip them in water, and rub on the rash. 

lusokelcla : sty on the eyelid. Treatment : soak roots of 
the Infwi bush in water and bathe tlie eye with the solution. 

Inkungwc: the name of this- fish is applied to certain ulcers 
on the buttocks of children, supposed to be caused by their 
breaking the taboo by eating its flesh. Treatment : roots of the 
Mutungabambala tree arc scraped, put into water, and the 
decoction appliefd to the ulcers. 

Mambungn ; a disease that attacks the soles of the feet — 
something like a tumour bursting through the skin. Treatment : 
the brains of a hare are burnt in a potsherd over the fire, the 
ashes arc then mi.ved with fat and applied. 

BiveU : scabies. Treatment : the flowers of the reed are 
burnt, the ashes mixed with fat and nibbed in. 

Bayubayti : sores all over the body, said to be caused by 
clirt. Tteahnent ; roots of the Kaluya bush arc scraped, the 
scrapings mixed with fat and applied. 

ImpHu : sores occurring on the shins. They are lanced 
and salt rubbed in. 

Intantamukoa ("it climbs the clan"): similar to impun 
but found all over the body. So called because it goes from 
relative to relative. Treatment is the same as for impiiu. 

Shilubidila : an c^thema in circular patches on different 
parts of the body ; said to be caused by the spider of the same 
name. Treatment : roots of the Mudimbula tree arc scraped, the 
scrapings put in water and applied. 

1 uzukuzhi : a split condition of the margins of the skin 
around the nails. Treatment: your cousin, the child of your 
father s sister, is to come and take away one piece with his finger- 
nail and you will be cured. 
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Cliisiibu : a poisoned arm. The arm swells and is hard and 
liot ; it breaks, and a lot of pus comes out. Treatment ; 
twigs of the Mwande tree are made into an inkata (“ coil 
dij)ped into hot water and applied again and again to the ann. 

Manga : a condition of the heels in which the thick leather- 
like skin is all cleft and split. Treatment : castor oil seeds 
(Mabonontelemba) are burnt in a potsherd and the ash applied. 
'I'hey also use hare's brains for the same purpose. 

Mafubikila : these are sores made intentionally upon them- 
selves by children. Tlie youngsters take a piece of cotton 
{butongi), ixnd after moistening a spot on tiie arm, light the cotton 
and put it burning on the j)lacc. This is done again and again 
all up the arm. They do this because they are told that if they 
do not, wlien they die Leza will give them flies to eat and nothing 
more. Children will in play count up these scars, saying, 
'' Chechi nchichangu, chechi ncha Leza" {“ This is mine, . . . this 
is Leza’s ”). 1 he last one is neha mwinakwe Leza (“ Leza’s 

wife’s ”). After burning the places they put lizard’s dung on to 
heal the wounds. 

Chisubi : a rash that follows shaving. Treatment : leaves 
of the iMungunya bush are bruised in a mortar, put in water and 
iubl)ed over tlie rash. 

Infnla : ])imples on the face. They are pressed out. 

^tt^seza : a wart. They arc cut off with the shar]:) rind of 
the maize stalk. 


Hulangulaugu : a rash on the body. Treatment : roots of 
the Mumbala bush arc taken, peeled, and put in water, and then 
rubbed over the rash. 

Mabambu : an abrasion in the crutch, caused by the surfaces 
of the skin rubbing against each other. Treatment : Lukumba 
is a mixture of different leaves, bruised uj) together and dried. 
The resulting powder is fine with a nice scent. This is sprinkled 
on the abrasion. 

Chimbalambala : a skin disease in small children. To cure 
it they cook a mixture of maize, nuts, and macheme. adding water 
to thin it. They then take the child to the cross-roads, wash him 
in the mixture, and run away with him swiftly. By so doing 
they leave the disease behind them. 

Kufumuka : of the patient they say wafumukwa. This is 
vesicles on the skin, full of fluid and very irritating. The treat- 
ment consists in rubbing the skin with the fur of a genet. 

Chimamanzuki : sores on the leg. They take the head of the 
mubondo (the barbel fish), cook it, and rub the fat on the sores. 

Imbale : scorched shins caused by sitting too near the fire. 
Treatment ; leaves of the Mukunku tree are crushed and used to 
foment the shins. 
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lute : boil, abscess. Roots of tlic Muwi tree are cooked 
and the fluid added to ibicantu (light beer) ; the abscess is fomented 
with this. They also take leaves of the Mungashia tree, chew 
them, and put them over the abscess to make it burst. 

(^) Various other Diseases 

I undu : a chigoe. This insect has found its way in late years 
to the Ba-ila from the west coast, where it appeared about 1872 
from the West Indies. Its scientific name is Dermatophilus 
penetrans. The Ba-ila use leaves of the Mubangalala bush to 
foment the sore ; and nicotine is put into the wound. 

Kalangali : tongue-tiedness. The cord is cut with a bumt-out 
piece of charcoal [itishimbi). 

Inshikila : hiccougli. A small quantity of wood-ash is 
swallowed, or earth from a mole-hill {itutnbo) is put in water 
and drunk. 

Mtikubila : enlarged inguinal glands. They know it is 
caused by some disease in the lower limb. Treatment : you look 
for an old tumble-down house (chilu) and take a lump of clay 
from it ; this you put on a i>otsherd on the fire, and when hot 
apply it to the swellings. 

Inshingo: stiff neck. Treatment: look for grass tliat is 
growing in the hollow of a tree, cook it in water, and apply it 
hot to the neck. 

Kachcmbelc ; cramp in the muscles of the feet caused by 
sitting on the heels too long. The foot is beaten sharply with 
the fist. 

Mukoshi : pain in the muscles of the nape of the neck. 
Look for water out of the liollow of a tree, heat it, and apply to 
the muscles and massage them. 

Musana : pains in the muscles of the back. Roots of the 
Ikolankuni tree are cooked with porridge and eaten. 

Menso ; sore eyes. Treatment : some of the inner bark of 
the Mutungabambala tree is taken and soaked in water ; after 
a time the patient holds his eyes, open, in the solution. Also 
leaves and roots of tlie Mubangalala tree are put in water and 
the eyes washed in the solution. 

Lupwe : an affection of the eyelids, destroying the lashes. 
Treatment : bark of the Mulombe tree is cooked and the eyes 
steamed in the vapour ; when cold the decoction is used as an 
eye-wash. For sore eyes, a piece of copper {mukuba) is tied over 
them. Filings of the same arc used to put on ulcers. 

Luvhumwe: non-closing of the fontanelle (see Vol. II. p. ii). 
Treatment : roots of the Kamampa bush are scraped, mixed with 
fat, and rubbed on the head. This is not a cure but a preventive. 
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used witli all children ; if they get the disease they will surely 
die. 


4. The Causes of Disease 

Wc do not pretend to have exhausted tlie list of diseases 
and their treatment ; but we have, perhaps, enumerated 
sufficient for our purpose, which is to illustrate the Ba-ila 
theories of disease and their methods of dealing with it. 

We may now summarise what we have learnt in the 
preceding section as to their beliefs about the causes of 
disease. 

It will be noticed that disease is regarded as something 
almost material which can be passed from one person to 
another and got rid of by washing or other means. 

Some diseases come through contact, more or less 
intimate, with certain dangerous things : things dangerous 
because of some maleficent quality inherent in them. In 
some cases there is no actual contact, rather actio in distans. 
Such things are : («) animals, e.g. the Chinao and Chikanibwe ; 
(b) dirt ; (c) menstruous women ; (rf) a foetus. 

Disease is caused also by witchcraft. There need not 
be any direct contact : the warlock can harm his victim 
from a distance. 

Other disease is caused by breaking a taboo. It is as if 
the act, e.g. of eating something forbidden, releases some 
maleficent energy which afflicts the culprit. 

This applies not only to actions that are specifically 
tonda (" taboo ”), but also to such things as jealousy, false 
swearing, trespassing, discontent. The bad action has 
material consequences. 

Other diseases are put down to such natural causes as 
exposure to the sun. 

Then again there are the bapuka. 

And there are the ghosts of once living men. Upon this 
cause of disease we might enlarge considerably, but the 
subject will meet us again later. Many baffling complaints 
are ascribed to these agents. We remember one man who 
informed us that he had a ghost in his ear and desired us 
to use our syringe to pump it out. Another with a swollen 
head explained it as due to a dead man who had breathed 
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upon him. As \vc shall see, many sicknesses and deaths are 
ascribed to the direct action of the ancestral spirits who arc 
offended by neglect. Delirium is supposed to be caused by 
ghosts (basangushi) speaking inside. If the patient dies, 
they say the basangushi have taken him away. 

Some diseases, again, are ascribed to Leza (God). This 
is especially the case with virulent disease and plagues. 

5. Snake-bites, etc. 

There are several kinds of poisonous snakes in the country, 
and one frequently hears of people being bitten, and some- 
times of their dying as a result. The Ba-ila claim to have 
several efficacious remedies for snake bites, and there are 
doctors with the reputation of being able not only to cure 
but also to immunise themselves and others. From three 
of these doctors we have derived much information as to 
their practices. 

They recognise the importance of treating the patient 
immediately after he is bitten. It is not always possible 
to do this, as the man may be in the bush some distance 
from the village ; but his companions get him to the doctor 
as quickly as they can. If it has not already been done, the 
doctor at once ties a cord tightly above the wound. The 
bites are generally in the hand, or in the foot ; many 
instances of the former happen to women as they are clear- 
ing away grass with their hoes. The doctor then proceeds 
to treat the patient with drugs. One of these is the root of 
the Mompelempempe bush. The long thin root is taken 
and rubbed into the wound and above it ; portions of the 
root are broken up, put on a potsherd over a fire, and the 
wound smoked in the fumes. The root and leaves of the 
Muntamba tree arc also used in the same way. Leaves of 
the Mubangalala tree are chewed and rubbed into the 
wound. Another remedy is the root of the Mungomba 
bush, called also Luminanzoka, which is shredded, soaked 
in hot water, and used to foment the wound. It is also 
burnt in a potsherd and the wound smoked in the fumes. 

These drugs are said to extract the poison, or, as the 
natives say, to take out the teeth.” After one of the 
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drugs lias been used in this way the patient is given an 
emetic made from tlie Musale tree. 

Tlicre arc people who hav'e musamo for snake-bites 
whicli tliey wear around the neck. It is a small black 
object, neatly covered, perhaps, with beads ; if the man is 
bitten he takes it off and rubs it into the wound. The drug 
is the black root of the Muma tree. 

There is a snake, Sliimakoma, the African cobra, which 
has the disagreeable habit of " spitting at a person who 
approaches it, and often succeeds in projecting its poison 
with great precision into the eye. The vitality of this snake 
is astonishing. A friend of the writers, aftcr\vards un- 
fortunately killed by a buffalo, shot one of these snakes 
in his house ; after the brute was shattered it spat at him 
from five or six yards away and the poison lodged in his eye. 
If wc mention a similar experience which one of us had it is 
to give a testimony to the knowledge of the native doctors. 
Pending over his tool-chest one day in search of a tool, 
one of us came within a foot or two of a Shimakoma lying 
curled up behind the box. Immediately there was a hiss 
and the impact of something in the eye. Up till then we 
had been somewhat sceptical of the native stories of this 
snake’s powers. When the native doctor, hastily summoned 
by a servant without his master’s knowledge, arrived, he 
found his patient rolling about in great agony. He brought 
some leaves and twigs of the KabwcngNvp bush, which he 
soaked in warm water, and rubbed round the outside of the 
eye ; finally, he blew with his mouth into the eye itself. 
Whatever the effect of the last operation may have been, 
the writer knows that almost instantaneously he got relief ; 
the eye, which had been dry and hot, at once began to water 
profusely, the inflammation subsided, and the pain abated. 
The leaves of the Mompelempempc bush are also used in 
such a case, being soaked in water and some of the decoction 
squeezed into the eye. 

It is very difficult to ascertain whether the firm belief of 
the natives in the efficacy of these drugs is justified when 
a person is actually bitten by a snake. Undoubtedly 
people are bitten by dangerous snakes such as the puff- 
adder (Chipile) ; they swell and show other symptoms of 
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poisoning ; and it is equally certain that after being treated 
with these drugs they recover. Whether they would have 
recovered without this treatment — either because the poison 
was attenuate or did not properly enter the system — is 
just the point we cannot satisfy ourselves about. We 
have known of people dying when they have not been 
doctored. 

One thing that arouses some suspicion as to the drugs 
is the claim made by tlie doctors to use them prophylactic- 
ally. They say that if you bathe yourself in the fumes of 
the Mompelempempe no snake will bite you, but will run 
away at your approach ; and that if you chew the Muntamba 
leaves and rub your hands with the juice you can lay hold 
of any snake without danger. Both these drugs have a 
pungent odour and may possibly have some effect upon a 
snake, but we have not put it to the test ourselves, nor 
have we seen a man really in the act of doing so. 

A man named Munyuni, well known to us, is one of the 
doctors famed for his snake cures. He is in the habit of 
keeping snakes in his hut. We begged him one day to give 
us an exhibition, and his reply was that at the moment 
he had not a snake in his possession. However, the same 
day his wife had noticed a snake enter a hole and had 
covered it over to prevent its escape. On returning home 
and learning this he went and pulled it out of the hole, 
extracted its fangs, and brought it to us in a bag. It was 
a Munkanga — a green Mamba — about four feet long. The 
snake was very much alive ; on being taken out of the bag it 
tried to escape, but he easily caught it ; when he stroked its 
head it became quite quiescent and lay as if dazed. Munyuni 
had his two children with him, youngsters about nine and 
seven years of age, and they played with the snake, opening 
its mouth and putting its tail into it without exhibiting the 
slightest nervousness. Their father said they were immune. 
The fangless snake was, of course, harmless. Munyuni let 
us into many of the secrets of his trade. He said that he 
was doctored by his father, just as he has doctored his own 
children. The process is to take a snake, extract the fangs, 
cut off the tip of its tail (/nwmzo), then take a root of the 
Mushikadilo tree and the root of the Mutumbulwa tree. 
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grind them all up together, cut a deep gash between the 
big toe and the next of each foot, and between the thumb 
and forchnger of each hand, and rub the substance im 
Tins operation must be repeated at intervals of several 
years. To take out the fangs, a man chews leaves of the 
Mushikadilo tree and spits the juice into the snake's mouth. 
Tliis makes it stupid [wcdimbusha). He then inserts his 
lingers and wrenches out the fangs. 

Munyuni carries with him also a string made up of two 
impindo (" long fibres *’) of the Mutumbulwa tree in readiness 
for any case that may come along. As soon as he sees 
the patient he ties this cord tightly abov^e the wound. 
He tlren lights a fire and puts the wounded limb very close 
to it : he throws the medicines on to the fire and thoroughly 
smokes the wound. Then he makes a decoction of these 
two medicines and gives it warm to the patient to drink. 
This is supposed to drive out the snake’s bulovhu ( = buvhuo, 
the poison or anger) from the body. 

A case had recently occurred near by of a young man 
who had gone out into the forest, chased a little rodent, 
and plunged his hand into a hole where he supposed it to 
have taken refuge. But some poisonous snake was in the 
hole and bit him on the hand. His companions took him 
home, but it was a long way, and before they reached 
the village he was unconscious ; he died within three hours 
of being bitten. We mentioned this case to Munyuni, 
and he claimed that if he had been sent for he could have 
cured the man even after he was unconscious. He would 
have erected a platform over a fire, into which he would 
have thrown his medicines. He would have taken the 
Mushikadilo leaves, chewed them, and spat them into the 
man s ears, nose, and anus. He would have had boys 
hold him on the platform and thoroughly smoke him in 
the fumes. The man would have recovered consciousness 
and been cured. We should like to have seen it done. 

Another doctor told us of his method of inoculating. 
He begins with a young lad. He collects as many heads as he 
can of various venomous snakes, desiccates them over a fire, 
and stands the lad in the fumes. Next day he makes in- 
cisions in the lad’s hands, between thumb and forefinger, 
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and rubs in some of tlie powder. This operation is repeated 
at intervals and the boy is said to grow up immune. 


6. The Use of Aphrodisiacs, etc. 

Tlie Ba-ila use several aphrodisiacs, or love-philtres 
{dcjixioncs), but whether they are really elhcacious we 
cannot say. We can only report what we have learnt 
from the doctors and others. 

When, they say, a man is in love with his wife and she 
rejects him {wazaza), in order to gain her affections he gets 
the root of the Mudimbula tree and scrapes it ; he takes 
also the feathers of the Inzhingc bird, burns them, mixes 
the ash with the scrapings, and conceals it all in a piece 
of liver. If she is at her home, the woman’s relations 
are prevailed upon to give her this liver to eat ; if she is 
at his place, the man manages with guile to get her to 
eat it. 

If a man wants to win the love of a woman, he takes 
the root of the Chikalamatanga bush and smokes it with 
tobacco in his pipe. While smoking he calls softly to her, 
or, if he is in company, he whispers inaudibly, “ So-and-so, 
how I do love her ! Would that she might return my love f ” 
So on and so on. The effect is telepathic. She dreams 
of him, and in the morning, as she recalls her dreams, his 
image haunts her. She begins to think kindly of him. 
So the natives say. 

There are also medicines which women drink or smoke 
to excite the passions of their lovers ; or a woman neglected 
by men will resort to these to attract a lover or a husband. 
There are drugs, of which wc do not know the names, one 
to smoke and another to anoint the body with. As she 
smokes, the woman charges the drug, saying, “ Uwe, musamo, 
ndakufweha midombwana akantwale (“ O medicine, I smoke 
you in order that a man may marry me ! ”). There is a 
charm named Mudidila carried by a man, and its effect 
upon a woman is that from the time she first sees him she 
weeps (dtla), saying, " Would that that man would marry 
me.” So, like Alphesibocus, they try with magic rites to 
turn to fire the lover’s coldness of mood. 
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Anotlicr drug is tlie root of the Mubangalala tree, of 
which a decoction is drunk by a man wlio through age or 
other causes loses his virility. Another aphrodisiac is got 
from the Ndalc, a tree with a dark heart. Tlie doctor cuts 
into the sides of it and takes cut pieces, which arc put 
into beer. Tlic solution is said to have a powerful effect, so 
much as to keep the man restless and sleepless {wamn/itbya 
inlo). 

There are several apparently efficient abortifacients in 
use among these people. One is the leaves of a short bush 
named Kahulumushi. These are chewed by the woman. 
Another is made thus : the roots of the castor oil plant 
arc put to soak together with the root of the Buchinga 
bush (which bears a red fruit). The woman drinks some 
of the warm decoction. 

These arc used by girls ; by women who do not want 
to lose their husbands’ attentions through being pregnant ; 
by women who through anger or dislike of their husbands 
do not want to bear children ; and by a woman who becomes 
pregnant when suckling a child. 

There arc many drugs used in midwifery. One midwife 
who had been called into a case of protracted labour showed 
us seven drugs she used : they were to be pounded up and 
a decoction from them drunk warm. Leaves of the Kahulu- 
mushi are chewed and their juice swallowed. And there 
are others. 

7. Amulets and Talismans 

To what extent the misamo we have already enumerated 
are really of therapeutical value, or are only of magical 
effect, we do not presume to say, but we now go on to deal 
with others which may be specifically classed as charms : 
amulets and talismans. The difference between these we 
understand to be that talismans are used to bring good 
luck or to transmit qualities, while amulets are preventive 
in their action. The Ba-ila themselves draw such distinc- 
tions. The generic term musaino embraces all kinds of 
“medicines” for any purpose whatever; and they are 
divided into these classes : 

I. Misamo budio : “ medicines simply,” i.e. drugs. 
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2. SJiinda {sing. Chinda) : amulets. The root of the word 
is inda, which as a verb {kwinda) means, “ to work upon, 
apply a charm to ” ; kwindanka, to do this repeatedly, 
or by a series of actions. Diinda, the reflexive form, means 
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to apply a charm to oneself, or to obtain a charm for 
one's own use ; and a person who has not as yet availed 
himself of this means of protection {utanakudiinda) is 
described as muntu budio (“ a mere human being,” i.c. he 
is deficient). 

3. Isambwe or Insambwe is a talisman, active in 
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bringing to the possessor cholwc, i.e. luck, prosperity, good 
fortune, presumably by transferring to him the peculiar 
energies or qualities inherent in itself. The word is related 
to kiisamha, to wash, bathe, and appears to mean etymo- 
logically" that in whicli one is bathed.” Good luck is always 
associated with cleanness, whiteness. The whitest thing 
they know, impcmba (see p. 232), is a talisman smeared on 
their foreheads by hunters. In accordance with this idea 
are tlie sayings, ulaswcya ankumu {" he is clean as to the fore- 
head,” t.c. is fortunate) ; ulaswcya mwitashi (" he is clean 
in the hand,” i.c. is rich). On the other hand, of an unfor- 
tunate person they say ulashia munkumu {i.c. ” he is black 
on the forehead ”). 

4. Shinda may incidentally cause the death of people, 
but that is not primarily their object. There is another 
species of inusamo, called inzuikizhi, whose function it is 
to kill and destroy. It is used by the warlocks and witches 
(see Vol. II. p. g6). 

There is another term, bwanga, applied to musamo, 
not to any particular kind, but is rather a general term, 
apparently descriptive of its mysterious action. The same 
root goes to form the name of the doctor, munganga. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the part which these 
misamo play in the life of the Ba-ila. It is not too much 
to say that apart from them it is impossible to understand 
any side of their life. They are regarded with an implicit 
trust that deserves to be called a religion : we speak of 
them here under the heading of " Leechcraft," but must 
return to them later when we deal with religion. 

Their use constitutes a system of insurance against 
the ills and calamities of life. Instead of paying an insur- 
ance premium as we do, and thus robbing burglary, acci- 
dent, fire, and even death of some of their terrors, the Ba-ila 
invest in powerful charms, which in their belief will keep 
them free from violence, robbery, etc. etc. ; and if not 
altogether from death at least will postpone it, and enable 
them to determine their mode of life beyond the grave. 

Almost every Mwila you meet wears one or more of 
these charms round his neck or on his arm or head. They 
are carried in different ways. 
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A small horn, such as that of a Duiker, is filled with the 
medicine, and worn round the neck ; this is called a 
luseugo. A mufuko is a small bag made of snake-skin, 
and worn in the same way. An armlet is made of the skin 
of the iguana (Nabulwe) and filled with drugs. Some 
medicines are not worn but suspended in the hut, or, more 
often, under the eaves. One of our friends among the chiefs 
has the following suspended thus on his verandah : medi- 
cine to keep his people together, so that they ma3' not 
stray ; medicine to prevent his cattle from being eaten 
by crocodiles ; medicine to increase the number of his 
cattle ; medicine to give his hunting dogs speed. Another 
friend of ours, a minor chief, has a miniature bow and 
arrows hanging in his hut ; when we asked him about it 
he explained that he shot these arrows in various directions 
to induce people to come from those quarters to swell 
the numbers of his own adherents, which indeed were 
scanty. 

We ourselves have been presented at various times 
with medicines in the shape of bracelets, etc., by friends 
anxious for our welfare. One old chief transferred from 
his arm to ours an armlet of Nabulwe skin, containing, 
he said, bits of tlie pounded roots of the Kafwebwe, Mulota, 
and Muhumbane bushes — also the remains of any insect 
the doctor saw running about him just as he was sewing 
them up — which was a sure preventive of all kinds of 
witchcraft. The composition of this, he informed us, was 
revealed to him in a dream by a Musangushi. On another 
occasion he quietly slipped into our hand a similar armlet 
that we were to press to our lips whenever we were about 
to engage in any business, and it would inevitably ensure 
our bringing off a favourable bargain. He gave us another 
armlet which he said was medicine to ensure that every- 
body would love us : he had bought the secret for ten head 
of cattle. 

But they are not all carried ; many are eaten, or used 
as washes. A man who gets a charm is said to “eat “ it 
{wachidya) ; but it does not necessarily mean that he con- 
sumes it by the mouth, but simply that he has it and its 
qualities are available for him. And not only are there 
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personal charms of this kind, but everj^ village is protected 
by its own. There are also communal charms. Mr. Dale 
when engaged in ploughing on his farm was one day 
desirous of felling a tree that obstructed his work ; but 
every one of his men, usually so obedient, absolutely refused 
to touch it, and he had to start felling it himself. After 
he had chopped a few strokes, they took the axe from him 
and completed tlie job. The curse had now been trans- 
ferred to him, and they were free to cut. It appeared that 
some ten or fifteen years before, at the time of an invasion, 
a powerful musawo had been deposited in the tree to ensure 
tile enemies of the community becoming lame and helpless ; 
and to this mnsamo was attached a curse against any one 
molesting the tree. 

It is not possible always to discriminate accurately 
between amulets and talismans ; it is evident that a charm 
which protects may be also a talisman in the sense that 
thereby it brings its owner prosperity. The charms may 
have tlie character of both chinda and isambwe. We have, 
therefore, in our description not adhered to this classifica- 
tion, but rather grouped them in regard to the objects 
to be attained by their use. 

As will be seen in reading this description, there is 
a close connection between the function of the charm and 
its name. Sometimes the name describes some quality 
inherent, or supposed to be inherent, in the thing itself, 
and the effect is easily deduced from it. For example, the 
violet-tree (called Mufufuma) has roots which are swollen 
{fufumuka), and the medical effect of them used as a drug 
is to cause swelling. Such seems to be actually its effect. 
It is used by boys to cause their members to grow, and we 
know one boy who nearly died of the effects, so great and 
painful were they. By analogy, therefore, the use of the 
drug is extended, so that children are bathed in a decoction 
made of the roots in order to promote their growth. The 
connection between the name and the effects of a drug cannot 
always be traced so clearly as in this case. Often the con- 
nection seems to be in sound only, e.g. between the name 
of the bird Kashise and the effect produced by the charm so 
named, i.c. to shishulula the family of a person (see p. 264). 
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Perhaps some habit of the bird has suggested the analog}'. 
Whetlier the name of the bird has been derived from tlu' 
effect desired from the charm, or the effect deduced from 
the bird's name is not clear. The principles of sympathetic 
magic — that like produces like, or that an effect resembles 
its cause — are well illustrated by these charms. But it must 
be remembered we are dealing with things that are real to the 
Ba-ila. I here is power in these things which actually works 
to procure the ends. 

Almost invariably these charms have taboos associated 
with them : things which the doctor forbids his patient to 
do, lest he should yaya chinda (" kill the charm ’*). Before 
doctoring the patient the doctor asks him: '* Will you be 
able to follow the practices associated with it ? " and unless 
he undertakes to do so will not proceed. Some of these 
prohibitions are understandable on the principles of sym- 
pathetic magic, e.g. those against eating the Pallah {Nanzeli), 
for if you eat it your luck will zclauka {'' disappe.ar ”) ; the 
Duiker {Nakasha), for it would forbid [kasha) your success ; 
and the Oribi [Nakasotekela), for it would cause your fortune 
to spring away [sotekcla). 

It is easy to understand, too, why imbwila, the ground- 
pea, is taboo to those who have misamo ya Leza, i.c. charms 
to prevent rain from falling. These peas are hard, and 
poured into a pot make a rattling sound like distant thunder ; 
thunder brings rain, and so the charm is rendered of no avail. 

But other prohibitions are not so easy of explanation, 
is a man with wombidi medicine not to allow 
another to carry a pot behind his back ? And when he is 
in a hut and a pot is passed in, why must he not take hold 
of it but only shove it along the ground > And why must 
a lukwi not be brought into a hut where he is ? And if it is. 
why must he take it between his teeth, not in his fingers, 
to return it to the person who brought it ? And why, when 
eating milk-bread, must he be scrupulovis in taking the first 
two spoonfuls in his left hand and the third in his right ? 
Perhaps the only reason is to impress appropriate thoughts 
on the patient's mind. 

One method of self-protection is, by means of a powerful 
charm, to put one's life into a hiding-place, whether into 
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another person, or into some object. Tliis is kudishila, to ■ 
sliicld, ])rotect, oneself. One chief, Mungaila, confided to us 
once that his life was hidden in the needle on a friend’s 
head : he was careful not to say which friend. Another 
told us that his was in a friend’s finger-nail. One of the 
doctors gave us the following description of this part of his 
practice. The patient comes to him and says. : Ndeza 

kuhinga mwinzobohi luseba Iwangit, iidaamba unkwatenkwaie" 

(" I am come to seek a place wherein to keep my body, I 
mean that you should safeguard me ”). If the doctor under- 
takes the case, the patient produces a hoe as a preliminary 
fee. The doctor then prepares the misamo, and charms 
him {wtumviuda) by giving him some to cat in porridge and 
others to rub on his body. And the doctor asks : “ Where 
is it you wish to hide ? Perhaps in the eye of some person ? ’ ’ 

" Yes, I wish to hide in somebody’s eye.” “ What person ? ” 
The patient thinks over the names of his relatives, and 
rejecting them says : “ I would hide in the eye of my 

servant.” The doctor agrees, and charms liim accordingly, 
giving him all the medicines necessary to enter his servant’s 
eye, whether it be man or woman. So wenjila momo 
ulaznba momo mudinso (” he enters and hides there in the 
eye ”). He does not make the fact known to the servant, 
but keeps the knowledge to himself. He remains in the 
eye all the days of his life. Should he fall sick he tells his 
chief wife : ” Know, in case I should die, that I had certain 
medicines from So-and-so.” This is because of the claims 
that the doctor will make against his estate ; but even to 
his wife he does not tell that he is in any one’s eye. Should 
he die, at the same moment that servant of his has his eye 
pierced {ulaiuluka dinso), that is, by his master coming out 
of it. Then seeing the man’s e3^c burst, people know where 
the master lay hidden. And the converse is also true ; 
should the servant’s eyo be destro5'ed, the master would die. 
Other people are doctored so that they may hide (2/16^) in a 
palm-tree. When such a one dies, the palm falls ; and should 
the palm fall first (a very unlikely event), the man would 
die. If he were not sick at the time, he would die suddenly 
(ulaanzuka budio). Others eat medicine for taking up their 
abode (kxikala) in a thorn tree (mwihunga). On the death 
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of such a person tlie tree breaks and falls, and the man comes 
out of it {wavhwa mo). Others get medicines to enable 
them to Iiide {zuba) in a cow or an ox. When the beast dies, 
the person “ takes away his heart ” {^vakitsha mozo) and 
dies also. Then people know that he had hidden in the 
beast. So was King Nisus's life bound up with the brilliant 
purple lock on his head, which his daughter Scylla stole 
and treacherously handed to her father’s foe, saying : 

Cape pignus amoris 

purpureum crincm ncc me itunc tradcrc crinem, 

sed patrium tibi crede c^iput I 

And so was Meleager’s life bound up with the billet of wood 
which, wishing to avenge her brother’s death, his mother 
threw into the fire, and as it burned, so did the absent 
Meleager burn with those flames, and his spirit gradually 
slipped away as the billet was reduced to white ashes. 

This same doctor went on to tell us of another kind of 
medicine which is called owelumbu, taken to produce the 
effect in another person of kttltimbiizhiwa. Knlumbida is 
used ordinarily for “ to pay tribute, tax ” ; lumbuzha, the 
active form (“ to cause to pay tribute, to levy a tax ”), is 
used also of a person doing something in order tliercby to 
put another in such a position that he is compelled to do 
something similar. The word is used in this sense in law- 
suits ; here it signifies that a man takes medicine in order 
that somebody else shall die at the same time that he 
dies, in other words, that he shall live as long as the other, 
who is perhaps younger. The doctor thus describes the 
process ; A person eats medicine to lumbttzha another, 
whether his mother or brother or some one else, so that on 
the day he dies the other may die too. The doctor says : 
“ Who is it that you wish to die with ? ” He chooses the 
one. The doctor does not at once give him the medicines, 
but considers him quietly to see whether he is sincere 
{ahone na udishinizhe) ; and if he finds him so administers 
the drugs. He goes on living, does that man, and also 
he who is lumbuzha’d. But the day that the patient begins 
to be sick with a mortal disease, the other person who was 
put into the medicine and so lumbuzha^d gets sick also {aze 
voi . I s 
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wezo owakabikiva u musamo oiuakalumbuzhiwa). When the 
one approaches death tlie other does the same : when one 
dies, the other dies. When this happens people know that 
they Jiad one charm {bakadya chinda chomwi). 

He does not mean that there was any agreement between 
them : the victimised person knows nothing of what was 
done : but tliat the charm has bound them together so 
closely that the one’s life goes to nourish the other's. 

This ilumhi medicine may be taken to produce a different 
effect. " He takes it with the intention that when he is 
sick and likely to die, his child or another member of the 
family shall die and he live. And^so it happens, until in 
the end when nobody is left for him to liimbuzha, he himself 
dies.” In these instances the 7 nusamo evidently enables the 
owner to feed, vampire-like, on the life-substance of others : 
their life nourishes his, so that they die and he lives. 

Not only may a man live at the expense of others, but 
he may also by means of musamo draw life from trees. 
Once when Sezongo II. was very ill the doctor had men climb 
a Butaba tree, cut a thick branch and carry it, taking care 
not to allow it to touch the ground, to the chief’s hut and 
plant it there. At the foot of the branch the doctor went 
throxigh some incantations. The Butaba is a tree full of 
vitality ; a stick from it readily takes root and grows : 
some of its vitality by means of the doctor’s magic passed 
into Sezongo and he recovered. The tree then planted is 
still pointed out. 

There is another musamo named wahnmi (” life 
medicine ”), reputed to be very ancient ; it is indeed that 
mentioned in Vol. II. p. 102 as having been given in the be- 
ginning by Leza to men to enable them to propagate their 
species. There are certain taboos associated with this charm. 
None of the owner’s people may strike a stone ; when cook- 
ing they must not leave a spoon sticking in the pot ; when 
offering him food they must not push the pot along the 
ground (if they do a lion will drag him along) ; they 
must not empty out a pot (if they do, his life will 
be emptied out). Any one of these transgressions will 
vhumununa him, i.e. rob the charm of its virtue. We first 
got to know of this charm through a case in court. The 
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wife of a chief named Katumpa summoned him for beating 
her, and, in his defence, he said he had beaten her because 
she had struck a stone ! 

Another charm is named mongo : its purpose is to 
enable tlie owner to live long {kitongola). Another, named 
inzhingc, is “ eaten ” by a man when he falls ill to ensure 
that he will not die within a certain specified time, say two 
years. The crocodile is said to owe its longevity to the 
large pebbles it swallows; they arc sometimes found in the 
stomach. So people get a charm named chiwena (crocodile) 
to enable them to swallow small stones {imbwebwe) and 
live long. 

There are numerous charms to ensure a man’s well-being, 
and some of them act by causing an enemy to relent and 
stay his hand. Thus, if you have weshizhamozo (" that 
which blackens the heart ”), any one wishing to do you 
harm will become black-hearted, i.e. will relinquish his 
intention. Namwelelelwa causes an enemy as soon as he 
arrives in your presence to feel sorry for you {ulukuclclcla) 
and change his mind. If you have the charm wa-kulabikwa- 
ku-mozo, your enemy on the point of doing you harm will 
remember that he too is a sinner {wadibonena kakwc) and 
will spare you. And, on the other hand, as you are likely 
to want to harm others, you fortify yourself against relenting 
by getting shichebukiva, which will enable you to keep up 
resentment against a person, when you might be inclined 
to look upon him with favour {kttchebiika) . But should 
you have had a quarrel with him and he return home, 
sick unto death through your resentment and ill-treatment, 
then another charm called chipinduluzho would destroy your 
ill-feeling and restore him to health {pindulula). 

Other charms act on ill-wishers to do them harm. Mpilu 
will make any one turn back {pilula) who sets out to hurt 
you — he gets sick on the road, or meets with an accident. 
Nakasha (" the preventer ") is a charm worn round the 
neck in a horn of the antelope of that name. Its use is thus 
described : " If it be a warlock or witch {mulozhi) who 

thinks of bewitching you, his mitsamo turns upon himself 
{wamuzhokela) and kills him.” Lubabaukofn (” louse-itch ”) 
ensures that any one who plans to lay hands upon you will 
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be afflicted witli an intolerable itching. If you have the 
charm shilandwa, any one who attempts to sue you [ktdanda) 
will not live long or the goods he gets out of you will perish 
[taongola wafwa, 7ia lnhono 7idwadiwa Iwazaia, Iwazhimiiia). 
Ngongoki (a name derived from that of a fabulous monster, 
said to have a high spine, bare of flesh) will make your 
enemy waste away to a skeleton ; naiiundwe will make him 
as slow-footed as a chameleon {namindwe). Everybody 
knows how the hippopotamus rises up out of the water. 
The Ba-ila call the action fumpanka. If you have the charm 
named after that animal [chivhubwc) any one who fights you 
will have something iQvrihXc fumpauka in his body and be 
compelled to desist. 

There is a mysterious plant named Mukombokombo, the 
leaves of which do not shake in the wind, not even in the 
fiercest tempest, and which has the property of moving off 
suddenly and replanting itself miles away. A innsamo 
from this tree will make your enemy kombanka. i.e. break 
all in pieces and disappear. Mutakwa will enable you to 
vomit any musanio that a warlock has, without your knowing 
it, put into your food. Dipakumuma is one " that gives 
you to be silent.’* If you are at rest in your hut and some- 
body calls you it ensures that you will not answer him 
{kitmuyiia). If he is a friend, well, he will understand ; 

if it be an enemy, well, he goes away and you escape from 
him. 

Another amulet named wakntadiaiwa ('* for not to be 
trodden on ) will cause any one treading in your footsteps 
to swell up, and, unless an antidote be administered, to die. 
To trace a person’s footsteps is one way of bewitching him. 

Some talismans are specially useful to chiefs in that they 
tend to increase their following. One such talisman bears 
the name of mwino (“ salt "), and the effect of it is to produce 
mwi}io-mivino in tlie owner, i.e. tastiness, winsomeness ; 
so that all may love him. There is a tree named Mumpangu, 
and it provides a medicine owakupangukilwa bantu, i.e. that 
will draw people from a distance ; they are compelled to 
come flocking, eager to become the subjects of the cliief 
who has it. (The same medicine is used by a hunter to put 
in his game-pits and traps to draw the animals from afar.) 
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There is another medicine named mulnndu used for the 
same purpose, i.e. that people may Itmdumuka (“ flock “) to 
the owner; and another, muyobo (name of a bamboo), that 
causes people to oboloka, gather together to him, and those 
who come to visit stay on permanently. 

A medicine to produce calmness and peace in one's life 
is named wctontozha. If you have it you rest iontola ne, 
tontolo, bubona budi itonlozha menzhi (“ quiet, oh, so quiet, 
like the calmness of still water ”). 

A common chann for warding off lightning is a tortoise- 
shell hung up under the eaves. As the tortoise in its 
“ house " is safe from the elements, so it will cause people 
to be. When people are afraid of lightning during a tliunder- 
storm they take a piece of tortoise-shell and throw it on the 
fire and say: ” Laba kabotit, iwafwa bowa tu bazhike bako. 
Twakabomba (“ Open thy mouth gently {i.e. lighten gently), 
we, thy slaves, are nervous. We are humble before thee ”). 

There is a musamo to be obtained from the doctors 
which will give good luck in any way one wishes. It is 
called masamba (see p. 252). If a man wants very special 
luck, he not only gets the charm, but under the doctor’s 
instructions he commits incest with his sister or daughter 
before starting on his undertaking. That is a very power- 
ful stimulus to the talisman. There arc various taboos 
connected with the masamba. Thus during the month of 
Shimwenje (November, beginning of the rains ”) the man 
must refrain from having intercourse with his wife. If he 
neglects this he will become poor, and if any one through 
hatred plans his death he will not have the luck to escape. 
Even the girl-wife of a man, if she wishes to go home during 
this month, may not be forbidden. And all this month 
he may not shake his bed nor have it shaken by anybody, 
even if it be infested with vermin : nothing in the hut may 
be swept or shaken, for that would be equivalent to throwing 
away his luck. Again, if a man with masamba is away 
working lie may not wash during the time. If he does he 
will tubiiluka, i.e. the medicine will lose its properties and 
he will get small wages. Once again, he may not eat the 
flesh of the Kantanta (sable antelope). That animal is 
very dark ; they say the meat is dark also, and if he eats 
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it inshi ilamushila (" the earth will be black to him ”), all 
good luck blotted out. He must also refrain from eating 
of the small antelopes. Duiker, Oribi, and Pallah. These 
buck are hard to kill. People often spear them and yet 
they escape. To cat them would be to transfer to himself 
that quality. One would think this should be a good thing, 
for by eating them a man would be ensured escape from 
trouble. But the Ba-ila argue differently; for a buck to 
escape may be a good thing for the buck, but it is a bad 
thing for a hunter ; if he eats the flesh his luck will escape 
him just when he thinks he has secured what he desires. 

One class wlio specially need good luck are the hunters. 
As we have seen, most hunters use only spears, but around 
Nanzela many have old muzzle-loaders. At Nanzela we 
arc told that when a hunter secures a gun he by no means 
trusts to his own skill in using it. Before he begins to shoot 
he takes it to the doctor, who gives him viusanio with which 
to wash it. TIic doctor gives him directions and lays 
restrictions upon him : he may say, for example, “ If you 
find game you must on no account shoot indiscriminately ; 
the only antelope you may shoot is the Hartebeest.” He 
obeys, and brings down his quarry. Having carried it 
home he makes a little offering of bits of meat to his 
medicines ; and tlie doctor tells him, *' You mustn’t give 
the heart away to people, keep it ; the chest and the loins 
arc yours.” The heart is to be cooked at the sacred forked- 
stick (the Iwanga), and when ready he cuts it up and dis- 
tributes it among his particular friends. It is a sacrifice. 
Having eaten they wash hands and lips. The doctor further 
gives instructions for the safe keeping of his luck ; he warns 
him especially against allowing any shikinnhadi (” menstruat- 
ing woman ”) to enter the hut where the gun is, for she 
would inevitably render it useless. 

Another class that seeks medicine for good luck are the 
traders. Theirs is musamo wa bwendo (” trading -medicine ” ; 
kuenduka, “to go trading”). Before starting on his ex- 
pedition the trader places the receptacle before him and 
exhorts his medicine, saying: "May you help me to buy 
slaves, guns, cattle, blankets, whatever I want.” Having 
done this he thinks, " I shall return having made good 
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bargains/’ Tlie doctor who gives him the medicine bids him 
beware especially of menstruating women ; warning him 
against allowing one of them to touch his food on the journey. 
He cautions him also not to have intercourse with women. 
To do this would be kusotoka Iwendo Iwakwe (“ to jump 
over his journey”), i.e. destroy its luck. One of these 
medicines is named mbimbc and is worn in a goat’s horn. 
Just as the bimbe hawk swoops down on its prey and rarely, 
if ever, misses, so this mttsamo will enable the trader to 
carry off good bargains. 

The Ba-ila will not eat rats, but if they find water in 
which a rat has died they will drink it, as they say it gives 
good-luck. 

To raise himself {kudibusha) above his fellow-villagers, 
a man secures the charm named chimbusha \ as a result, 
his neighbours sink {loha) anrl he alone floats [ivcbuka). and 
his name becomes famous. One means of getting rich is 
to have the charm litkunka, which will cause you to stumble 
upon {dikunka) an elephant, or a slave, or something else 
that will provide you with wealth. 

We have described in Chapter VIII. the doctoring of 
the warriors before and after war. 

Another tnusamo for warriors is the insect Injclele, one 
that darts rapidly over the surface of a pool or lake, so 
rapidly that you can hardly follow its movements. This 
insect is eaten with food to render you invisible in battle. 

The skunk (Kanyimba) is a difficult creature to kill or 
catch, as when chased it jumps from side to side. A 
medicine is made from it to ensure one’s safety in war ; 
he who has it becomes, like the skunk, a very difficult 
target. 

Similarly the quail (Inzhingc) on account of its ability 
to hide, is eaten to render a warrior indetectablc. 

Another charm is named tnulala, and its function is to 
enable the warrior (and also the hunter) to hit every time 
he throws his spear. 

If any one is inclined to rebel {kttpapa) against his 
superiors, he can get a musamo named chipapa-cha-mnnkudi 
(“ bit of an old calabash shell ”), and he will be made 
successful. 
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Wanzhimina is a \iseful charm wliich protects you in a 
court of law, by causing your accusers to forget the charge 
brought against you : it fades away {kazhimina), whatever 
It may be. Anotlier named mndimhiila, while stimulating 
\'our own wits and enabling you to put your case well 
{kubosha mikanano), makes your opponents stupid { 7 vaba~ 
(hinbula) so that they lose their action. The same mn%amo 
IS used to stupefy the ghost of a man you have killed so 
that it cannot do you harm. 

I’lom this it is evident that misamo act not only on the 
living but on the dead. And a man at his own desire may 
be so doctored as to change his state in the next world. 
1 lie chaim will so act that when he dies he becomes a lion, 
or an eagle, or an itoshi, or an ant-hill. We deal with this 
more fully later. Such charms have the name wukudisa- 
ngula ('* musamo for transforming oneself "). Another charm 
Wakudifiindula (" for shedding one’s skin ") enables a man 
to turn himself into a lion or other beast. 

The witchcraft musamo {inzuikizhi) may be ‘‘eaten*’ 
b^" a person with the object of transforming himself after 
death into a muialu, a vengeful, destructive ghost, described 
as kayayabuseka (“ one who goes killing and smiling ”). 
His victims fall suddenly dead. The only thing to be done 
in such cases is to get the mudimbula medicine, and doctor 
the ghost, halamuinda ku busangtishi hwahwc (" they doctor 
the man in his ghostly state 

Men not disposed to allow their survivors to live peace- 
fully after they themselves are dead, procure certain charms 
to cause their unhappiness. One of them is named sho- 
mhololo (“ the kudu ”), and it makes people fight, commit 
suicide, be rebellious, and turn criminal. “ That is how 
it is to-day at Manimbwa,” said our informant. “ Whence 
all this upset since Sezongo’s death ? Because that chief 
' ate ’ shombololo medicine.” 

Another man \vi\\ “ eat ” the charm named after a small 
red bird, kashise, and the result is that all his family are 
wiped out : they shishttlula (” disappear”) ; or t\\Qkannvaya 
(" the disperser ”) will ensure that all his property will 
disappear, that whoever takes his name will perish, that 
all his family will become extinct. 
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Another man will have a charm named after the tortoise 
ifulwe) ; just as Fuhve suddenly withdraws his head, and 
turns from a living thing into what seems to be mere stone, 
so he, when perhaps there is nothing wrong with him, 
or very little, suddenly dies, leaving the people puzzled 
as to his disappearance. Wakufuhtukwa budio (" he just 
vanishes ! ”). 

Another man, who perhaps has a horror of being buried, 
gets a charm which will ensure the people carrying out 
his last wishes to be laid, not in a grave, but on a high 
platform {bitsanza) built of sticks. And another with a 
whim to be buried sitting up in the grave does the same. 
There is a charm named nakansakwe (a stork), which secures 
that when a man dies he remains to all appearance what 
he was in hfe. To look at him you would say he was alive, 
but he is dead. Another medicine named wakwadyamaila- 
kohili (“ of eating grain twice ") enables a man after he is 
dead and buried to rise from the grave, go off to the village 
of the doctor from whom he got the charm, and there enjoy 
a second spell of life. 

Finally, there is a charm named after a tree, mutesu, 
which will cause a great crowd to gather to a man’s funeral 
(kutesauka), all feeling very sorry and weeping for him 
tumultuously. 

8. The Practitioners. («) The Diviner 

Our final sections must be devoted to the two professions 
whose arts are of such vital importance in the life of the 
Ba-ila. Tlie practitioners are of two kinds, the diviners 
and the doctors. 

To divine is ktisonda ; the diviner is musonzhi ; and the 
instrument with which he divines is chiscmdo. 

Although we speak of him in this chapter devoted to 
I-eechcraft, his art takes a much wider sweep. He is essen- 
tially a revcaler : things that are hidden from ordinary view 
he can discover and make known. Hence, he is called 
upon to find things that are lost, to detect thieves, to trace 
straying cattle, to determine the identity of the child that 
is bom, and so on. His importance in the present con- 
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ncction is that he is the diagnoser of disease. He reveals 
not only what the disease is, but also its cause, and often 
tells what the medicine is and from what doctor {munganga) 
it may be procured. He tells also whether the death was 
due to witchcraft or to the divine will, i.e. of Leza. 

There are several different ways of divining. We will 
describe those we have seen, and mention others. 

(i) Shimuhi . — The Shimuhi, the divining rod used by 
some practitioners, is a piece of wood i| inch thick, 
bow-shaped, wyth one end carved into the head of a Shima- 
koma snake, two eyes (represented by beads), mouth 
and all. 

The profession is handed down from older men to 
younger on payment of fees. One man we knew said he 
paid two impajidc shells. The older man takes the novice, 
cuts a slit in his hand, between the thumb and forefinger, 
and rubs in medicine ; he then puts the chisondo into his 
hand, places its nose over some smouldering herb in a 
potsherd and says an incantation, exhorting it to obey its 
new master. He then communicates to him the names and 
properties of various drugs and the new practitioner has 
graduated. 

If anything is lost, or if a hunter has failed to track a 
wounded beast, the services of the diviner are called in. 
The first thing invariably to be done is to pay a fee — large 
or small, according to the ability of the applicant, and the 
value of the thing that is to be found. This offered and 
accepted, the diviner takes a potsherd and breaks into it 
from a smouldering log a quantity of live coal, and upon 
this he sprinkles crushed dry leaves of two or three bushes, 
which smoulder and send out a pungent smoke. Some of 
the leaves he puts into his mouth. Then grasping the 
Shimuhi, he mbs (kubuwa) upon its head the chewed leaves 
from his mouth, and putting its head in the smoke begins 
to talk to it : “ You hear what is said. This thing that is 
lost, discover it. It is an axe. Perhaps it is on the ground, 
or on a tree, wherever it is, find it. It is you who know 
where it is.” Holding it in his left hand by the head, he 
takes in the other hand a rattle — made nowadays out of a . 
milk’tin with some pebbles in it — and shaking this he 
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continues his oration. Two men then hold Shimubi, standing 
one on each side and grasping it with alternate hands, so 
that the hand of one man is not next to his otlier. The 
diviner continues to talk in a plaintive, beseeching tone : 
" Now, arise and go. . . . Go on, man. . . . Where is the 
road? . . . Arise, my friend. . . . You know where this 
thing is. . . . Come along, now do." Presently tlic men 
holding Shimubi begin to move ; they say the wood draws 
them and they must follow it. He moves along with them, 
shaking his rattle and exhorting the chisondo. 

The belief in the diviner’s power to find things is strongly 
held by most people, perhaps, though some merely laugh 
at it. According to the diviners the chisondo never fails. 
It will, they claim, follow a thief and pick him out of a 
crowd ; if a beast has been taken off by a lion it will take 
you to the carcase. How far it really acts, and if it does 
act what there is in it, we cannot say. We have put a 
diviner to the test by offering a reward if he would find 
things we had hidden, but he was not successful. Perhaps 
we could hardly expect him to be under the circumstances. 
He had plenty of excuses : that the men holding the chisondo 
were weak and that Shimubi soon exhausted them, etc. 
We can quite imagine that often they are successful, through 
knowing beforehand or through making shrewd guesses. 

The diviner has a smaller rod called Shimubi mwanichc 
(" the young Shimubi "), which he uses in divining the where- 
abouts of game and in diagnosing disease. The applicant 
pays his fee and tells him what he wants to know. After 
going through the doctoring process as before, the diviner 
sits on the ground with the rod in his hand and talks to it in 
a low tone. Presently it begins to jerk about \nolently {puta- 
pula). He sits absorbed : it is as if the thing were jumping 
automatically. He asks it, " If we go to-morrow, shall we 
find Eland ? " Taps.^ " Shall we find them soon ? ” No 
movement. " Shall we have a long search?*' Taps. "Shall 
we kill ? ** Taps, slow, uncertain. And the diviner tells 
the applicant that if he goes out on the morrow he will find 

* To give the answer ''Yes” the rod taps the ground ; by ceasing to 

move it answers ** No." We use “ it " in referring to Shimubi ; a native 
would say " he." 
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Eland after a long search ; and if he shoots straight and hits 
it in the heart he may kill, if not, not. An oracle that 
leaves plenty of loopholes for escape. Others come before 
starting on a journey to discover whether they are likely 
to liave a prosperous time. 

And so in diagnosing a disease. After hearing what the 
applicant has to say, he talks to the rod, and according to 
its movements returns an answer ; perhaps that such and 
such a spirit is offended and wants to be sacrificed to ; or 
that he must go to a certain doctor and get certain medicine. 

Should the head of a family suspect, after two or three 
members have died mysteriously, that there is bulozbi at 
work, he calls together the relations to discuss the matter. 
They decide to consult the diviner, and all go to him in 
company. Only the members of the family are admitted to 
tlie seance. They tell him what they want, and deposit 
tliree or four hoes as a fee. Having doctored the Shimubi, 
the diviner addresses it in such words as these ; " O 

Shtmiibi, you see these people in trouble ; they are in tears ; 
they are weeping. They want to know from you the cause 
of this death, lell them. If it was Infii Iwci Lezci (“ a 
death to be ascribed to Leza ”), well, there is nothing for it 
but to go on weeping. But, on the other hand, if it was 
caused by a fellow-man— tell us, O Shimubi:' Shimubi 
moves in the diviner's hand : it is attentive. *' Go on ! 
Tell us, was it one man who bewitched those people, one 
who wished them to die so that he could inherit all their 
names?" Shimubi taps vigorously. "No, no, Shimubi, 
those people died naturally.” Shimubi is still. " Well, 
really, they did die bewitched. Was it a relation who was 
the warlock ? ” Shimubi taps ; “ Yes." " Was it So- 
and-so ? " Shimubi taps vigorously. And the diviner 
turns to the people and points out how Shimubi was silent 
when natural death was spoken of, and gave its assent 
when one was spoken of as a warlock. To make doubly 
sure, he sends them away to make a cock undergo the 
mivazhi ordeal. 

This diviner says it is not he himself that gives the 
answer but the chisondo. 

(2) Chipa. — The diviner uses one of the ordinary small 
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spherical pots. First lie washes his hands and lace in 
medicine. Then he takes the head of an axe and fixes it 
firmly into the ground with the sharp edge upmost. He 
chews more medicine and spits the juice into tlie small pot, 
full of water. He then stands the pot on the edge of the 
axe, with an arrow on each side resting on the ground to 
help in balancing it. He holds it in his hands, feeling about 
till he gets the balancing point. He has asked already 
what the applicant wants to know, and of course the fee 
has been paid. He now addresses the pot, keeping up a long 
incantation in a low voice. He asks it a question and 
withdraws his hands ; if the pot remains rigid, the answer 
is “ Yes,” if it overbalances, the answer is ” No.” 

Once, after the diviner had delivered us an oracle that 
we should certainly find game on the morrow, we asked him 
if we could not make the thing speak ; he assured us it was 
out of the question since we had not the necessary medicine. 
When we pressed him, he readily allowed us to try. It 
was in a dirty, tumbledown hut, full of people who had 
crept in to see what the visitors were doing. We sat 
solemnly down, and in less time than we can say, luck had 
it that we got the pot balanced evenly on the axe-edge. 
The people were amazed : it looked as if he were about to 
lose his reputation ; but he quickly recovered himself, 
saying, ” Yes, I see what did it. Look at those fragments 
of the medicine that have fallen under the pot ! ” 

(3) Kasambi . — This is similar to Chipa, but the pot is 
balanced on an untwisted piece of bark-string {ikumbo) 
instead of an axe-edge. 

(4) Divining with Axe . — This man divines with an axe, 
just an ordinary one. He sits with the axe-head towards 
him, resting on a small narrow strip of iron bent double. 
He doctors himself and the axe, and then proceeds like the 
other diviners to ask questions. He keeps hitting it in two 
directions : down, to fix it on to the iron, and, forward, to 
try it whether it will move. A forward movement of the 
axe means ” No,” keeping still when he knocks it, ” Yes.” 
The question we propounded to this diviner was whether 
all was well at our home. He started to ask the axe 
questions : ” Is there a death ? ... Is there sickness ? . . . 
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Are there visitors ? . . .” Finally he said that all was well, 
everything was as we had left it ; the chisondo had refused 
to answer except in the negative to all the questions. 

( 5 ) hnpxndo. — Tlie chisondo in this case is a couple of 
short pieces of dark root, like two bits of slate-pencil, 
about li inch long. The diviner also has with him a 
walking-stick. Out of his bag he takes some drugs which 
he chews, and spits the juice out on to the stick. He then 
holds the stick upright in his left hand, while he applies 
the two bits of root to the stick. The idea is to see whether 
Uiey will adhere to it ; if they do, the answer is '* Yes,” 
if they fall to the ground, ” No." Incantations and questions 
as in the other cases. 

In these five kinds of divining the thing addressed 
is the mxizhimo, the ancestral ghost — so the diviners tell us ; 
it is the ghost with its supernormal knowledge that guides 
the chisondo and thus gives the answer. But if we had not 
been expressly told that, we should certainly have said that 
the power of divination was in the chisondo itself, and that 
the medicine was to enable it to perform its office, or, in 
other words, to release its energy. For it is the chisondo 
that we heard addressed ; though there was much that 
we could not catch that might have been addressed to 
liighcr powers. 

(6) Chilola. — This is divining of a rather different kind. 
The man has a small calabash, with holes bored around the 
neck, and containing a whitish medicine. He sits down with 
this between his legs, tipped somewhat towards him so that 
he can sec into the mouth. He shakes his rattle and begins 
to talk to the thing, telling who the applicant is, and that 
it must give a ready answer to his questions. He then turns 
to the applicant and asks him to sansila, i.e. propound his 
problem. We reply that we are far from home and have 
had no news, will he kindly tell us what is going on ? He 
begins to put the questions. ” Any visitors — five — four — 
three — two — one ? ” He looks intently into the calabash 
as if he could read the answer there, and after each question 
shakes his head — •” No.” ” Do they live well at the white 
man’s home ? ” Nods the head — ” Yes.” ” Any death ? ” 
No. ” No woman dead ? ” No. ” No child dead ? ” 
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No. “ No man dead ? ” No. A lot of other questions, 
and he turns to us with the comforting assurance that all 
is as we could ^vish. sixty miles away in our home. 

This procedure, while interesting, was less so than the 
explanation which the diviner gave us afterwards. 

There were, he said, two shingvhule (“ shades ”), each 
about an inch long, in his calabash ; one a man, the other 
a woman. Who are they ? we asked. " Well, sirs, you know 
that as the father so is the son. My father divined with 
this calabash, and he handed me the medicine, so that 
when he died I should take his place. The male chingvhule 
in the calabash is that of my father ; the female chingvhule 
is that of my mother. . . . No, she was not a diviner, but 
used to go about with my father, and so they still keep in 
each other’s company. . . . When I take the medicine and 
put it into the calabash it changes into my father and mother, 
their shingvhule appear in the calabash. They can see 
things we men cannot see ; and when I ask them questions 
they answer, and I read the answer.” These were his 
words, noted by us at once. It would seem as if an act of 
transubstantiation took place in the pot ; or better, as if 
the medicine had the power of localising the spirits. The 
man would be helpless without the drugs, so he told us ; 
but with their assistance he can get into touch with the 
ghosts and turn their supernormal knowledge to good 
account. 

(7) Kuteka . — Similar to this is the act the Ba-ila call 
Kuieka, which is their equivalent to crystal-gazing. Un- 
fortunately, we have always failed to see this done. A 
mortar {inkidi) is filled with water, in which musamo is 
dissolved which makes it black, and the person peering in 
sees things which are happening, will liappcn, or have 
happened at a distance. We have heard of diviners who 
correctly told the fate of absent people in this way. 

(8) Shantnkumani . — ^This is another divining instrument 
that we have not been able to examine. We have heard 
of only one person who used it, and she was dead. 
According to eye - witnesses and the woman’s husband, 
who described it to us, it consists of a small earthenware 
pot held in the diviner’s hand. When asked questions, 
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it would speak and deliver an oracle. It sounds like a 
case of ventriloquism. 

(9) liicans of a Skin . — The chief, Mungaila, once 
described to us the way in which he saw a diviner detect 
a warlock. There was a large company present, and taking 
in liis hands a leopard skin, the diviner, while murmuring 
incantations, proceeded to put the skin on the shoulders 
of some of them in turn. Suddenly, to every one's amaze- 
ment. the skin on being put on a man came to life ; and it 
was a leopard that fastened its claws into the man's neck 
and tore him to pieces. 

(10) 1 he Makakata . — We have known one or two 
diviners who used the Makakata, the divining bones, but 
as they are not native to the Ba-ila but were introduced 
probably from the Barotsi and have often been described 
(notably by Mr. Junod '), we refrain from saying more. 


(9) The Practitioners : (6) The Doctor 

As we have before indicated, the knowledge of misamo 
is not confined to any one class of people. A great many 
know a few simples, and probably in all families there are 
a few cherished remedies. The banganga (“ doctors ”) are 
distinguished from among their fellows, not by the fact 
that they alone know of drugs, but that they know more 
than others and make their living out of the dispensing of 
them. 

As is only natural, these doctors jealously guard their 
knowledge. We have, however, succeeded in learning 
something of their practices and secrets. From one middle- 
aged intelligent doctor we learnt a considerable amount. 
This man in his younger days was a warrior, and still bears 
honourable scars gained in the defence of his home against 
foreign raiders. On his thigh are the marks left by an 
arrow ; and he tells of a bullet penetrating above the 
collar-bone and emerging below the shoulder-blade, and 
points to the scars with pardonable pride. Both these 

% 

* H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe (Neuchdtel, 1913), 
vol. ii. pp. 493-519. 
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wounds he doctored himself. He derived hi> knowk^lee 
from his f^randfathcr. who in his day was a noted jdiV'«ician. 



a, tt\ s»f9t/h. 

A IJamuala Diktok. 


The old man used to take him out into the veld and 
forest, show him the roots and leaves, and explain their 
uses. 
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We were anxious to get a collection of this man’s dnigs, 
not that we might identify and name them botanically, for 
unfortunately we are not competent to do that, but in order 
to elicit his ideas of their use. In response to our urgent 
request, and for a consideration, he brought us upwards of 
sixty drugs which he named and described. It was in- 
teresting to note the air of mystery with which he produced 
these one by one out of a bag made of an entire monkey 
skin. They were all neatly tied up in bundles, many of 
them were wrapped and tied securely in pieces of cloth, 
and others were contained in various receptacles, antelope 
horns, crocodile teeth, armlets, etc. We have repeatedly 
noticed this among the doctors : the value of the medicine 
seems to be enhanced by elaborate tying up. As the 
practitioner sits down in front of his patient, he assumes an 
air of the deepest gravity, slowly produces the drug from 
the mysterious depths of his bag, and proceeds to unroll 
the various wrappings with portentous solemnity, examining 
them with close scrutiny as if some part might be missing. 
It is all done, of course, to impress the mind of the patient 
with the vast wisdom of the doctor. To deepen the im- 
pression, the doctor ornaments his person with feathers, 
antelope horns, and all kinds of the weirdest objects he can 
pick up. One thing about them is at once apparent : 
whatever may be the real therapeutical effect of the drugs, 
these men are clever, if perhaps to some extent unconscious, 
practisers of suggestion. Whether that is the intention 
or not — and it often seems that it is — the things they do 
have a strong suggestive effect upon the suggestible minds 
of the patients. Perhaps we should not be wrong if we 
said that they do more 'healing by suggestion than by the 
direct effect of their drugs. With the same intention, or 
perhaps we may say with more justice with true religious 
feeling, the doctor offers up a prayer before administering 
his drug. Sitting before the patient, he holds in one hand 
the small calabash containing the medicine, and in the other 
takes a rattle (mtisehe) made of round palm fruit on a handle, 
and as he rattles it he prays something as follows : “ Ndaka- 
bomha ! I am humble ! It is thou who’ereated this medi- 
cine and all things. May this person live. Drive away 
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witchcraft. Let this medicine make him strong. Mav 
he see life ! '' 

Another strong suggestion as to the value of the drugs 
is applied in the shape of a fee. Doctors do not practise 
for nothing. The fee is termed chishishamutcnga (“ that 
which enables one to dig up a root ”). Unless that fee is 
forthcoming, or a part of it, beforehand, the doctor professes 
not to be able to dig up tlie root, or that it will not work 
its effect. Usually one payment does not end the matter, 
and some doctors are very exacting. Frequently one will 
demand a slave or two, or sometimes as many as ten head 





A I><)CTok‘s Outfit. 


of cattle. A doctor we know of got an impandc shell, 
a woollen blanket, and four stretches of calico. He was 
doctoring the patient for four months. He was promised 
an ox if he worked a cure, but failed. In another case a 
doctor cured a woman of sores, and claimed and got as pay- 
ment liis patient and another woman as slaves (see p. 395). 

To return to our doctor and his drugs : we give a de- 
scription of them here, not that we think the names will 
be of service to our readers, but in order to show the wide 
range of one man's practice and to exhibit his ideas about 
them. 


I. I nkatidang ontbe : roots of the Munkandang'ombc tree 
used to cure a person who has been in any way bewitched. The 
roots are scraped and the powder mixed with fat and rubbed 
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on liis body ; the core of the root is soaked in hot water and the 
decoction drunk. 

2. KapnUilu : roots of a wild plant with a faint odour. 
Scrapings are smoked in a pipe, and a powder is also rubbed 
into incisions before cupping. It is used in any painful affection 
to drive out the disease. 

3. Mahunbii'c : a small tuber; peeled and eaten, or soaked in 
water and the liquor drunk, as a cure for chest complaints. 

4. Kalaiigii : a small tuber; rubbed on a stone and mixed 
with fat and used to anoint the body of a person to keep off 
spirits {kutizha Imco). 

5. Muficamba : root of a tree from whicii an emetic is made 
by soaking it in hot water, as a cure for kafttngo (see p. 234). 
When the patient vomits he brings up a small white object in 
which tlie disease is ; the idea is that if he does not vomit it, it 
will g (4 into his heart and kill him. The emetic can be used 
j)roj)hylactically, but if he has not already got the disease the 
l>erson will not vomit. 

(). Muhuhi iifii»ibe(c: roots of a small bush, used in setting 
bones {kuniiiiga chifua). When a limb is broken, the doctor 
scra]>es this root and cooks the scrapings in a pot, puts them hot 
in a piece of cloth or skin, and with it manipulates the limb, 
getting the broken bones in place. He then takes, as a splint, 
a mat made of stiff thick grass or reeds, called kasasa, and binds 
it tirmly round the limb with strips of bark. This is left on some 
weeks and is then untied. If necessary, the limb is afterwards 
worked backwards and forwards to restore the joint's suppleness, 
riiis medicine is called also munimga (“ the joiner ”). 

7. Musekese : roots of a tree. A piece is scraped and torn 
up. A stout fragment is drilled and threaded, and is worn slung 
under the arm to induce conception ; and scrapings are mixed 
with fat and rubbed on the woman’s body for the same purpose. 
I he root is also soaked in warm water and the liquor used to 
foment the mouth inside for toothache. 

8. Kanembc : root of a tree, used to induce conception. 
The roots are put to soak in water and the liquor is to be drunk 
daily every morning for a time. A powder is also made from 
them and mixed with porridge. 

9. Mubimba : roots of a tree used for lushinga (see p. 240). 
They are soaked in water and the liquor drunk. 

10. Mitlcmbcla: roots of a tree to keep off evil spirits 
{(uyobcla). They are scraped, mixed with butter, and rubbed on 
the body ; a decoction is also drunk. 

11. Mu/ufnma: roots of a tree bearing a violet-like flower. 
If a person passes over where the after-birth of twins (mabomhola) 
is buried he gets a disease called chinsangwa (a name also given 
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to the after-birth), his feet and legs swell, and his head splits 
across longitudinally down to the nose. This is the remedy. 
The patient is to sniff the roots, and this draws out the disease. 
We have seen this drug used for other purposes (see p. 254). 

12. Tunkotonkoto : roots of a bush about 18 inches high. 
This is medicine for enabling a trapper to ensnare game. He 
mixes scrapings of the root with fat and rubs it on the string 
of his trap and p\its some of it in the hole. 

13. Chibubu : roots of a tree used as a remedy for diarrhoea. 
They are cnished up ; the outside is made into powder and 
added to flour and eaten ; the inside is niade into a decoction 
and drunk. 

14. Mubanga: root of a tree used together with Mushi- 
bampeyo, root of a small bush, as a cure for impotence. The 
former is split up. warmed over a fire, and rubbed on the male 
organ ; the latter is pK)wdered and blown into the orifice [kxtjHnta). 

15. Mxdebelebe'. tuberous roots of a plant. The rind is 
peeled off and the tuber is put into a chum to induce the butter 
to come {kuzenga mafula). 

16. Mukona: root of a tree. To promote menstruation 
when it is overdue. A decoction is drunk and an ointment made 
for rubbing on the abdomen. 

17. Mukuba". roots of a small bush, used to promote the 
growth of grain and to prevent it being witched away by sorcerers. 
The roots are beaten up and fragments iilantcd with the seed. 

18. Mukunku : roots of a small plant. They are crushed 
and the powder is scattered in a ring around a field to keep away 
thieves. Should a thief attempt to cross it. his knees get 'dis- 
located, his sinews dry up, and the o\vner finds him there helpless. 
Our doctor gave us instances of this. 

19. Chibumbwe : roots of a plant, used together with 
Mushenshe, the root of a tree, as a remedy for syphilis. The 
former is put in water and the liquor used to foment the sores, 
and the latter is powdered and dusted on them. 

20. Mubnmbwe : roots of a small bush, used with Mukololo, 
another root, as a remedy for leprosy {chinsenda) . The former 
is used to foment, and the latter to dust on the sores. 

21. Shikantjo : tuberous root of a bush, used in midwifery 
practice. The roots are crushed and rubbed on the midwife's 
hands, which are then inserted in the vaginal passage, the sides 
of wliich are gently stretched. The purpose of the drug is to 
ease the birth, 

22. 'Muyeye : roots of a small bush, from which a decoction 
is made and administered to a parturient woman, after No. 21 
has been administered ; its use is to promote the birth. 

23. Chainamopwe : the roots and stem of a small plant. 
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1 hey arc burnt in a potsherd and the ashes scattered over the 
house to keep away \\itches and their influence. 

24. ^lumpcmpc : roots of a bush crushed up and put into 
a horn and planted at the doorway of a house to keep away 
witchcraft. 

25. Muzhimbidxdi'. the root of a tree. The rind is peeled or 
scraped off and the inside is put into water and the liquor drunk. 
It is used by men, lest when lia\ing intercourse witli women they 
should catch Utshinga—^ painful affection— from them. The 
lushmga might catch a man in the abdomen and work its way 
down into the genitalia and cause impotence. 

26. Chiwezczhi i bulbous roots, crushed up and put into a 
small horn, which is worn round the neck : its purpose is to keep 
off witchcraft. It is used also in smithery work. Some of it is 
put in the tnganzo (the kiln) in order to promote the melting. 

27. Katozc\ the root of a tree, crushed and put into the 
horn of a large animal, whicli is placed on the roof of the house, 
to keep off witchcraft. 

28. ^luto . roots of a tree used by the digger of game-pits 
to ensure capturing game. When he has dug the pit he sits by 
the side of it, closes his eyes and prays ; " Ndakaboviba, udiclele 
kumpa buzani. No walcnga musamo wezo, 0 banyama wabalenga, 
omc wanenga, ndakombcla buzani" (“I am humble ! ’ Thou 
sliouldst give me meat, thou who hast created this medicine, and 
hast created animals and created me also, I pray for meat "). He 
tlirows this medicine into the pit. The idea is that as he does 
this with his eyes closed, so animals will not be able to see the 
pit; but will fall into it. 

2g. Lubahangwe : the roots of a bush, combined with No. 28 
for the same purpose. 

30. Malama : roots of a bush, used for chest complaints. 
Portions of the root are placed in small hollow crocodile teeth 
and tied round the chest. 

31. Inibono \ black castor oil seeds. Medicine for warriors, 
worn in battle so that the weapons of the enemy may not wound 
them mortally. They do not ensure entire immunity from hurt, 
but masuino tashika ku burnt (“ the spears will not arrive at the 
life ”). Also a witchcraft preventive. If you wear them the 
warlock who is thinking of doing you harm will get his heart 
black, as the seeds are black, and ^vill be unable to do any 
mischief. 

32. A tiny piece of hippo skin worn in a small horn. This 
also is medicine for warriors. If one is chased by his enemies 
and jumps into a riv'er, this medicine ^vill prevent him from 
drowning ; like a hippo, he will be able to stay under water and 
so escape. 
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33. Chaliipako: a small section of an orchid stem, worn 
round the neck by a woman who is suffering from a sore neck. 

34. Mulidwe -. shreds of the seed-pods of a tree. Smoked 

in a pipe to keep ofT witchcraft. 

35. Mupagapaga : a bulb, crushed up mid earned m a horn 

slung under tlie arm by a warrior going to battle. He also takes 
some of it and smokes it in his pipe, saying this : “ Koko nkwtnja 
ndielele kuvhwa o bumi, nimbayaye“ (“There wiiere I am going 
let me escapie with my life, and kill them Wearing this drug 
ensures, like No. 31. immunity from mortal w’ounds. 

36. Chitulu: root of a bush, used together with Mungunva, 
the leaves of a tree, as musatno tea liiyaso (“ spearing medicine ). 
They are put in a fire and the fisher s spears are held in tlie fumes 

to ensure his spearing, and not missing, the fish. 

37. Chikalamatanga : root of a bush, taken as snuff for 

nasal catarrh. . 

38. Mitdimbula: roots of a tree, to cure ]>cople suffering 

from kashiia (epilepsy), caused by witchcraft. / 1 • u 

39. Munshittibwe : the root of a tree, a decoction of which 

is administered to sufferers from kashita. 

40. Lutendc : root and leaves of a busli. put into hot w'ater 
and the liquor used to wash out the mouth of one suffering from 

chikiinkanuno (“ bleeding from the teeth “). 

41. Mwebezuba : the root of a tree, a decoction from which 
is administered to a child suffering from kasema, a disease caused 
by sucking the breasts when the mother is pregnant (see Vol. II. 

p. 12). , , 

42. Tatidabala : a small running plant, used to make an 

ointment to rub on the body of the child suffering from kasema. 

43. Chisomwe'. the root of a tree, used for itichtnko (in- 
cipient madness). The roots are scraped, crushed, and burnt 
in a potsherd, and the patient bathed in the fumes. 

44. Chikwangala: a running plant, dried and ijowderecl 
Some is made into an ointment and rubbed on the body, and 
some blown into the eyes, ears, and anus of a man with inchinko. 

45 - Njamuktipa : root of a bush, from which a |wwder is 
made to cure kafungo (see p. 234). Some is smoked in a pipe 
and some blown into the nose. 

46. Talantambwe : the root of a bush from which an oint- 
ment is made to rub on the body of a person with kafungo. 

47. Mununkila : the root of a tree used to cure a man who 
has lushizhi a menso (“ darkness, or dimness, before the eyes," 
i.e. who is in a fit). The powder from the root is put into a basket 
and jerked out in front of liis eyes as he sits opposite to you. 

48. Tagu : root of a bush, used to massage the limbs of a 

person in a fit. 
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f • the pitli of this tree is used witli the root 

of Mufiomi tree as medicine to promote conception. A decoction 
of the former is drunk, and an ointment is made from the latter. 

50. Muchinga : the leaves and root of a tree, used to wash 
the body of a newborn child to make it strong. 

$1. Mulu-c : roots of a tree, used in case a woman shows 
signs of aborting, in order kukadika mwana. akulc atavhiui bubishi 

unrii)'"’'^) ^tay, so that it may grow and not come out 

This, then, is the list of drugs used by this doctor. We 
urge again that we do not guarantee the absolute accuracy 
of the list, but give it as illustrating their ideas. After this 
doctor had brought us about fifty of these drugs, we asked 
him for certain others, the names of which we already knew. 
We noted the names and he counted them off on his fingers. 
He brought the number, but after describing some he 
hesitated over the names and at last asked us to read over 
the list. He picked out one name and said that was the 
lug. When he did this a second time our suspicions were 
aroused that he was humbugging us, so we made up a name 
to test him. iMukombo,” we said. “Yes,” replied he, 
that s the name, Mitkonibo, and it is used as a cure for 
Inkombo (“umbilical hernia”). When we told him what 
we had done and accused him of cheating us, he adhered 
unflinchingly to his tale that the drug was Mukombo. To 
test him further, we took various drugs out of the heap, 
all carefully numbered according to this list, and asked 
him the names again. Some days had elapsed since lie had 
described them, but he was able to give the names and 
describe the uses as we had written them down, which he 
could hardly have done if he had only given us fictitious 
names. Probably, therefore, it was only at the end that 
he liad deceived us. It is enough to show with what 
suspicion a doctor is to be regarded when he professes 
to let a stranger into his secrets. 
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SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

The principal social groups among the Ila-speaking peoples 
are : (i) the Family ; (2) the Clan ; (3) the Community. 
Secondary groups are the Age-grades and other covenanted 
friendships. 

The former do not bear any direct relationship to each 
other : that is to say, a number of the families does not make 
up a clan, and a number of clans a community. There are 
cross-divisions running through them, so that the members 
of any particular clan belong not to one but to several 
communities, and a community is made up of members of 
various families and clans. If we take any community, 
such as Mala, for instance, we find there many families and 
many clans, members of which are scattered through the 
other communities. This cross-division results in a certain 
amount of cohesion, for the fact of families and clans being 
dispersed in this way tends to bind the communities together 
by natural ties of affection and comradeship. But the 
further development into a nation has not taken place. 
There is no more than a congeries of communities loosely 
bound together by individual ties, not a nation welded 
together under a single head. 

I. The Family 

The domestic establishment among the Ba-ila consists 
of a man, his wife or wives, their children, the children 
under his guardianship, sometimes an aged parent, and 
slaves — all these dependents being grouped comprehensively 
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as the man’s bana (" children ”). These groups are not 
large. The most numerous family we have seen is that of 
Chibaluma : we photographed a group of twenty-five, and 
there were ten members absent. That is an unusual 
number. This was our friend Mungalo’s family : his father 
and mother were both killed in a Barotsi raid. He had six 
wives. The first, Namucheme, died of smallpox, leaving 
two boys, one of whom died as a child. Mayaba, the head 
wife, had no children ; Shibusenga, the third, had two 
children, a girl and a boy ; Mompizho and Kambwila, the 
fourth and fifth wives, had no children ; the sixth was a 
girl-wife. 

Little need be said as to the duties and privileges of 
family life, seeing that they differ scarcely at all from those 
prevailing in European families. There is a strong family 
alfection ; fathers and mothers delight in their children, 
and do all they know how for their comfort and well-being. 
The father rules in the family, though his power over it 
is conditioned by the presence of clan rules, among which 
is the rule giving the mother’s brother greater power than 
his over the children. 

As divorce is so frequent, this group is not stable, but 
while it exists the members live and work together for their 
mutual interests, being held together by natural affection. 
But they do not form a homogeneous group as a family of 
Europeans do, in which the wife and children all take the 
father’s name. There is no assimilation of clan (mukoa) 
within this family ; the father is still a member of his clan, 
and each wife of hers, and if the interests of the clan conflict 
with those of the family, the former prevail over the latter, 
as a natural prevails over an artificial relationship. 

A gulf separates a man from his children too, for although 
they are his and in case of divorce remain with him, yet 
they are reckoned as members not of his but of their mother's 
clan, and he has less power over them than their maternal 
uncles. The father’s side of the pedigree is termed the 
miikwashi ; this is the family par excellence. As the Ba-ila 
tersely express it : Mukoa ngwa hanoko, mukwashi ngwa 
uso (“ The clan is your mother’s, the family is your father’s ”). 
In a subsequent chapter will be found the terms expressing 
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rclationsliip, and it will be seen that a person gives his 
mother's relations the same titles as he gives his father’s ; 
indeed he will bestow some of the same titles upon those 
who are related to him only by marriage. But this common 
usage must not hide from us the fundamental distinction 
between the mukwashi and the mukoa : the former the line 
of descent through the father, and the latter that through 
the mother. 

The nearest equivalent to “ home ’’ in 11 a is the word 
uko.^ It coalesces with the personal pronouns : nkwcsu 
{uho-u'csu) is “ our home ” ; k'ltkwesu is " at our home ” ; 
Uko iata is “ my father’s home ” ; Uko hama is " my mother’s 
home.” A person is situated very differently in regard to 
these two homes : uko bama is mine in an entirely different 
sense from uko tala. 

We may illustrate this with reference to certain people 
named in the pedigree on p. 333. Chimwadi was bom at 
Buzhiba, where also his father, Kayobe, was born ; his 
mother, Mukamwenda, was from landa. Chimwadi went 
to Basanga to become chief, and while there married, as 
one of five wives, Nachiloba, who came from Namwala. 
While their son, Shamatanga, was still a child, both of them 
died. He has no recollection of them, but was told later 
on in life that he belonged to the Banasolwe clan. Chako, 
a chief at Namwala, being a Munasolwe, is a relation of his, 
and he was told not to misbehave at Chako’s because it was 
his mother’s home, k’ukwabo banoko. Shamatanga speaks 
of Namwala as uko bama, and of Buzhiba as uko tata ; he 
speaks of both places as Buzukuzhi bwangu, i.e. ” where 
my grandparents were.” He has a status at Namwala 
that he has not at Buzhiba ; he calls himself mukamwini 
inshi (” a possessor of the land ”), and he would be eligible 
for the chiefship there should he be elected. He married 
Kalubi, from Nanzela, and their eldest child is named after 
her grandmother Nachiloba ; she is mnntu budio, a mere 
nobody at Buzhiba, her father’s father’s birthplace ; they 
will out of politeness speak to and of her as mwanesu (“ our 

' The stem of this word (Ao) appears to enter into several of the words 
used in this chapter : muAoa, muAu;ashi, kameAo, iAowela, chiAo, but we 
cannot explain their etymology. 
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child ’*), but she has no mukoa there. She and all her 
brothers and sisters have a kameko there, i.e. a half-and-half 
clan, a pseudo-clan. only. If she is visiting there they may, 
when offering sacrifices, make an oblation on her behalf 
{kiivnipaidila), but it will be of water only, because she is 
not of their clan, and so cannot expect favour from the 
ancestral spirits of that clan. They give her a cupful of 
water, and after she has sipped the rest is poured out at the 
tnusemit. She is not of their clan ; it is expressly said of 
her, ivadiata inshi ya beni” {“ she is treading the land of 
others,” i.e. is an alien). She is the same at Basanga, her 
father's birthplace ; they call her mivanabo (" their child ”), 
because it is u/ewabo ushe (” her father’s home”). But she 
is an alien. At Nanzela she is on a different footing entirely, 
for it is itkwabo baina (" her mother’s home ") ; there she 
has clansmen proper. 


2. The Clan 

The clan, tlien, mukoa. is the line of the mother. The 
mukoa is totemistic in character, that is to say, the members 
of a clan call themselves by the name of some animal or 
plant or natural object between which and themselves they 
conceive to be a certain relationship, and which they 
accordingly regard with considerable respect. 

In an appendix to this chapter we give a list of ninety- 
three clans. It has been no easy matter to compile this list, 
and we are not even now satisfied with it. The difficulties 
are these. People are often very reluctant to give the 
names — why, it is not easy to understand. We compiled 
the list by asking people individually, and after\vards 
checked it with the aid of old men. This checking has 
been of help, but it would seem that no man, not even the 
most prominent of the old chiefs, knows all the clans cor- 
rectly. Then, a person on being asked his clan may answer 
you in three ways : he may give you the name compounded 
of the totem, such as Bananachindwe ; or the name of the 
place with whicli the clan is associated, as Ba-Santi ; or 
again he may g^vc you the name of a prominent member 
of the clan, or the head, as Ba-Mungaila. They do this 
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either out of a desire to mislead or because the name of the 
totem may not be pronounced or because in course of time 
it lias come to be named from the place or person. Another 
source of possible error is that the totem often has several 
names, i.c. the common name and tembaula [i.e. praise) 
names, and tlie difficulty is to know whether there is only 
one or more tlian one clan under those names. The clan, 
c.g., of the Buffalo seems to have at least four names: 
Bananyati [muuyati is the common name of the animal) ; 
Banamusungwa [musnugwa is the animal's tcmbaiila name) ; 
Bana-Mainga {Mainga seems to have been once the head 
of the clan) ; and Bana-Mbeza {Mbcza is the name of the 
place). And again the clan itself, apart from the totem, 
may have a nickname; the Bamambwe, c.g., are called 
Banashisliiikudya ("Those of 1-won’t-leave-the-iood "), be- 
cause some of tliem once stayed behind eating when they 
should have been fighting. There are therefore possibilities 
of mistakes in compiling a list of the clans, and we can only 
say we have done our best to avoid them. 

As to the names of these clans, it will be noticed that 
they arc compounded of the prefix Sana- and the name of 
an animal, in most cases. This prefix must not be confused 
with the word bana (" children ”) of which the singular is 
mxvana ; the singular of bana- is muna-. In the Congo 
region there is a similar prefix {muina, bena),'^ which is 
explained by Sir H. H. Johnston™ as meaning brother, 
brothers ; others have taken it as master, masters. Among 
the Ba-ila muna- certainly does not mean brother, nor 
can it be confounded with mxvini (owner, master). The 
na is a possessive particle used largely by the Ba-ila in such 
words as mu/inkwangu (" my person ”), chi«rtkwangu (" my 
thing"), literally “(thing) it-of-to-me." ^ The mu is a 
prefix denoting person, living thing, and its plural is ba. 
So that Munampongo means literally " he-of-the-goat ’’ ; 
Banampongo " they-of-the-goat.” Munakwesu in Ha 
signifies " my fellow-clansman." 

The names of the animals are not always those in common 

^ See the list of Baluba clans, Appendix 11 . p. 313. 

* George Grenfell and the Congo, vol. ii. p. 684. 

* See E. W. Smith. Ila Handbook (London. 1907), p. 98. 
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use to-day, TIius the Tla word for lion is shtimbwa , and tlie 
word nkalamo. which is part of the clan name Bankalamo, 
is rarely heard ; but nknlamit is the ordinary name for lion 
in Lenje, Lala, Senga, and Wisa. We must suppose, 
therefore, either tliat this clan has immigrated from some- 
where among those people or, what is more likely, that at 
some remote date, when the Ba-ila formed one people with 
those tribes, they had the same name for lion. For some 
reason the Ba-ila have lost the name w'hile the others have 
kept it. The word kotale, which gives its name to the 
Banakotale, the crocodile clan, is also not Ila, but in the 
form of tttale is used by the Balenje. 

We give in an appendix to this chapter the names of a 
few clans we have knowm among neiglibouring peoples; 
it will be seen that some of them are the same as Ila clans! 
Some of these clans among the Ba-ila are demonstrably 
foreign, e.g. the Batunga ; perhaps they all are. The 
presence of such clans seems to indicate immigration ; and 
could we have a full list of all the clans in these neighbour- 
ing tribes it would probably throw light upon the ancient 
movements of the people now described as I la-speaking. 

Why do a number of people associate themselves with 
and call themselves by the name of a particular class of 
animals, plants, or things ? The clans are connected in 
some way, as we shall see, with certain localities, and it 
might be thought tliat the totem is an animal or plant living 
or growing especially in those places. But none of the 
totems is sufficiently localised to support such a conjecture. 
Duikers and lions and pigeons and baobab trees, and what 
not, are found in every district ; so we must certainly rule 
out that suggestion. We must also reject the theory by 
which Dr, Theal tried to account for the remnants of 
totemism among the tribes of South Africa. The Ba-ila 
do certainly believe in transmigration ; but there seems 
to be little or no’ connection between their totemism and 
their conceptions of metempsychosis. The only suggestion 
of this that we have had came from Mungaila, who once 
told us that all the Bakubi turn into matoshi (see Vol. II. 
pp. 128 sq.) on their death. 

The Banachibizi do not pass after death into zebras, 
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nor the Banasulwe into hares. The number of the animals 
into which the Ba-ila do pass, or believe they pass, is, as 
we shall see in a later chapter, strictly limited in number ; 
and people of any clan can pass into them — into lions, for 
example. We cannot indeed find in the facts before us 
any reason to support any of the current theories as to the 
origin of Totemism. Nor is that to be wondered at. The 
Ba-ila are far from ranking among the most primitive people 
of the world ; they are far advanced bej'ond the Australian 
aborigines, for example, who know nothing of working in 
metals or of agriculture. Sir James Frazer may find justifica- 
tion in their ignorance of elementary physiological facts for 
his “ conceptional ” theory, but, whatever it may have been 
in the past, any such theory would now only provoke the 
Ba-ila to ridicule. Like the Australians, the Ba-ila believe 
implicitly in reincarnation, but not without the ordinary pro- 
cesses of nature. With Sir James Frazer’s theory in mind 
we put the question to one of the oldest men in the country, 
whether he had ever heard, or whether his fathers had ever 
told him, of a child being born in that manner. Without 
any hesitation, and with the air of one who closes a subject 
\vith a word, he asked, Did j'ou ever know of a cow 
calving without a bull ? " A pastoral people are not likely 
to remain in ignorance of such matters. 

We cannot hope, in fact, to offer any suggestion as to 
the origin of Totemism. We have put questions in various 
forms, direct and indirect, to many people, and have specially 
questioned the old men as to what they learnt from their 
fathers, but no rational answer can be obtained. Nor can 
we offer our readers any legends like those recorded by 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, and other writers. The totem 
is regarded as a relation, but how or why it is so they can 
offer no explanation. Leza, we are told, caused the ancestor 
and his totem to descend together in the beginning, and 
some suppose that once the totem was a person ; e.g. 
Mungalo said that the momha (*' hornbill ”), his totem, 
was once a man, how it became a bird he did not know ; 
but we have got no fuither than that. 

What is certain is that many, if not all, the clans are 
associated in the minds of the people with certain localities. 
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The Bananyung^ve, for example, wherever they live, assign 
tlie birth of their clan to Kane ; “ uku wakasokela ” (" that is 
where it originated "), they say. Now we are not to look 
to the Ha country for the real place of origin of their clan 
system, but must find some other explanation for that 
phrase. Seeing that the system prevails, or can be shown 
to have prevailed in the past, over, perhaps, the whole of 
tlie Bantu region of Africa, 1 we are justified in thinking that 
it existed in their original home before they separated. 
Tlie first Ba-ila who came would already be divided up into 
clans. Divided up in what way ? If the descent was 
reckoned through the father, then we may suppose that a 
section of the invaders was made up of members of a single 
clan : and settling at a certain place their clan would 
afterwards be always associated with that district. That 
gives an easy explanation of the fact, but we should then 
have to account for the change in reckoning descent from 
the father to the mother. We believe it to be established 
that female descent is older than male descent, and while 
there are instances of a change from female to male descent, 
there are none from male to female. We may take it, then, 
that the Ba-ila when they first came reckoned, as they 
reckon now, the descent through the mother ; and conse- 
(piently any one section was made up of several clans and 
not of a single clan. We can imagine a man of the Nyungwe 
clan settling with his followers at Kane ; his wives would 
be of other clans, and his children would belong to their 
mothers’ ; his other followers might or might not be of his 
clan, but because he was the chief of that place his clan 
name would be associated with Kane by members of other 
communities, and in time the idea would prevail that the 
clan originated there. His daughters would be married 
into other communities by members of different clans ; his 
sons would bring home their wives from other clans ; so that, 
even were it possible for Kane to have been originally 
inhabited by Bananyungwe only, there would soon be many • 
clans there. It is in this way that we may venture to 
explain the facts as we find them to-day, that the clans, 

* See the large collection of facts in Sir James Frazer’s monumental 
work, Totemisni and Exogamy (London, 1910), vol. ii. 
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while being each of them associated with a definite locality, 
are not limited to it, but are dispersed over the whole 
country'. 

For these clans are exogamous. That, at least, is quite 
certain. A Lechwe may not marry a Lcchwe, nor a Leopard 
be married by a Leopard. No marriage is recognised 
within the clan. Members of different clans living in the 
same village may marry ; but though they live even a 
hundred miles apart, if they are of the same clan, they may 
have neither regular nor irregular intercourse. As love 
not only laughs at locksmiths but also, on occasion, dis- 
regards all laws, human and divine, cases have happened 
even of cndogamous marriages, but they are regarded with 
the utmost abhorrence. Cases have happened in ignorance 
also, and, though it is difficult to believe, the clan relation- 
ship only discovered after marriage was consummated. No 
punishment is meted out to the offenders ; the marriage 
is simply dissolved, or they arc left, if they wish it, to meet 
the inevitable fate of those who break a taboo. 

Should two such people remain in wedlock a curious 
complication would ensue in their mutual relationship on 
tlie religious side. Pambala pambala muzhimo iokaki vxwini 
is a saying which indicates that an ancestral ghost, the 
muzhimo, will not refuse to hear those of his own family, 
but will certainly not pay heed to those of another. Con- 
sequently a husband will not pray for his wife, nor a wife 
for her husband ; the muzhimo Iielps only his own people. 
Now, if they were both of the same clan the extraordinary 
sight might be witnessed of a man praying for his wife, 
or vice versa ; to us that would seem the right and natural 
thing to do, but simply because it is not done among the 
Ba-ila they say it ought not to be done : it is taboo. So 
that there is, indirectly, a religious as well as a social 
sanction to the exogamous system. 

We have never seen or heard of any ceremonies being 
carried out for the purpose, c.g., of increasing the totem. 
Whether ever any such existed, as they exist to-day among 
the Australian tribes, we cannot say ; but if so they have 
long since faded away from the memories of the oldest men. 
The Totemism of the Ba-ila exists as a feature of their social 
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organisation, not as part of their religion. The only semi- 
religious feature in it is the reverence in which the totem 
is held. In the case of the animal-totems this is shown in 
their not being killed or eaten by the clan. If you ask a 
man whether he eats his totem, he will protest vigorously 
against the idea ; he will say it is musazhima (“ my kins- 
man ”), or that it is mulemu {" honoured ”). Katumpa, of 
the dog clan, when asked if he ate dogs, said, '* Shall I eat 
a man ! ” Yet this is not now a universal feeling. In this 
respect the totemism of to-day is a degeneration. Old men 
will refrain from killing or eating where voung men will 
have no scruples. One young man said when we asked 
whether he would eat his kinsman, the lion. ” Yes, even 
if it had just devoured my father I would take him out of 
its stomach and eat the lion.” Generally speaking, we may 
say that where the totem animal is edible the younger men 
will eat it, and will only refrain when the animal is in itself 
unpalatable. Thus the Bakubi clan, whose totem is the 
vulture, the Bachiwena (Crocodiles), the Banaumpe (VVild- 
dogs) do not, and are hardly likely to break the ancestral 
custom : while on the other hand the Bono, whose totem 
is cattle, the Basanti (Oribis), Banakonze (Hartebeestes), 
etc., are strongly tempted to eat, and as a matter of fact 
the younger generation do eat, the totem. In former days 
the Bono refrained not only from eating beef but also from 
drinking milk. 

In respect to totems other than animals and birds we 
can hardly understand in what ways reverence was shown 
them. The Banamaila could hardly have refrained from 
eating grain or the Batunga from drinking water. 

The mode of transmitting the clan also shows,. we think, 
that the sj'stem is breaking down, or at any rate changing, 
pie rule is for the child, whether male or female, to take 
its mother s clan. In making our list we had columns ruled 
showing in each instance the father's and mother's clan, 
and asked each person to state what they were. In a very 
few instances the man named his father's clan as his own, 
but otherwise all gave theirs as the mother's. We are 
justified in saying, therefore, that this is the general rule. 
On the other hand, if the question is put directly, Do you 
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take your mother’s or your father’s clan ? ” the answer 
varies. Some have said they take the father's, others the 
mother’s, and others again that they take both. The latter 
means, as we have pointed out to them, that one person 
will have many clans, two at least from each parent : 
they have agreed with this, while affirming that the true 
mukoa is that of the mother. One of our most trusted 
informants said this : “ The clan of a person is manifold : 
on the mother’s side is his clan, and on the father’s side too. 
Those born with his father arc all of his clan, and those 
born with his mother. Those of his mother and the grand- 
parents who bore the mothers are his clan ; and the 
ancestors who bore his father are his clan too. All these 
are his clans, not pseudo-clans {mikoa itadi ibesha), but 
patent to everybody.” But in another connection he 
always spoke of the father’s and grandparent's clan as 
kanieko or kamekomeko only, i.e. half-and-half clans. We 
have heard him speak, too, of the ordinary covenants of 
friendship as mikoa. ” One kind of mukoa” he said, 
** pertains to food. When a man is desperately hungry he 
will call to another, ‘ My clansman, don’t you see I need 
food ? ’ But this is no true clan. The true clan is that 
which appears when you arc in trouble, when you are 
bereaved or ill and a clansman comes to see you : that is 
a clanship that is not of porridge ! Another clan is an 
acquaintanceship merely {ndikowela bttdio), not a true 
clanship ; you simply get to know each other and you call 
it a mukoa, because you eat and drink together. The true 
clan is of your father and mother who gave birth to those 
who were born with you. How are they the real mukoa ? 
Because they help you in all your troubles, they stand by 
you to death and everything else that comes to you — that 
is the great and true mukoa.” Another said, ” One kind 
of covenant among the Ba-ila is the mukoa — very long and 
unfailing. You and your friend hold each other ; you 
become firmly united chikamtnwe, i.e. as the fingers are 
united in the hand ; if you are sick your friend comes to see 
you, and if you are bereaved he comes to weep with you, 
and you do the same for him. Of such a firm friendship 
you can say, it is no longer a covenanted friendship but an 
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unfailing mukoa." This seems to imply that the word 

mukoa IS being extended to cover not only a person's relations 

on both sides, but also others who act towards him as 

genuine friends, i.c. embracing all that the Ba-ila include in 
kamcko, ikou'cla, milongo. 

It seems inevitable that once the distinction between 

kamcko and mukoa is obliterated, and a person takes several 

clan names, the exogamous system as it has existed must 
collapse. 

One rule which may explain some of the exceptional 

cases mentioned above is that the children of a bondwoman 

married to a freeman take the father's clan, generally if 

not always. Such a child is often preferred for the position 

of chief of the community of wl.ich the father was a member 

because he is much more likely to have the interests of the 

place at heart than a man the mother of whom was a free 

woman whose mukoa was in another community. The 

chilclrcn of such a woman— she is called Mwanakashiila 

[kushia, to leave ")— may probably return to her home 

after her death ; but those who take the father’s clan are 
fixtures. 

Tlie clan is a natural mutual-aid society, the members 
being bound to render their fellows all the help they can in 
life. Members of one clan are, if we may use Biblical 
language, members also of one another. A member belongs 
to the clan, he is not his own ; if he is wronged they will 
right him ; if he docs wrong the responsibility is shared by 
them. If he is killed the clan take up the feud, for he 
belongs to them ; if a daughter of the clan is to be married 
they have to give their consent first. Ba-ila who have 
never met before will at once be friends if it turns out that 
they arc of the same mukoa. If one has the misfortune to 
become a slave his clansmen will contribute his redemption 
price. To some extent the same solidarity applies even to 
foreigners if they are of the same clan as any Ba-ila. If a 
Muluba comes to a village, and in response to a question 
says he is a Munampongo (“ a Goat ”), then any Banampongo 
in the village will show him hospitality, for though of 
another tribe he is a clansman. In short, a man's prosperity 
IS that of the clan ; a man’s loss is that of the clan. 
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In illustration of this we will here transcribe a translation 
of a passage that was dictated to us by one of the Bansange, 
the Kestrel clan : 

" If I hear that they have killed a Munsange, why, I go 
there to fight. Perhaps I meet an elder Munsange who 
dissuades me, saying, ‘ Don’t do that, let us talk over the 
matter, so that the affairs may end by the mouth.’ On 
that account I desist. The heads of the Bansange discuss 
their intentions ; perhaps they say ‘ Pay ’ to the man who 
killed the Munsange. Or they ask, ‘ What is to be done 
to him ? ’ So they talk and decide upon making him pay. 
So, if he is the member of a clan, he and all his clansmen 
begin to pay what the Bansange, whose the deceased was, 
decide. Whether it is ten cattle, he pays, or whether it is 
people as slaves, he pays. Why, then, the judgement is 
executed. If it be a man by himself who has no clansmen 
who stand behind him, they take possession of him. He 
becomes the property of all the Bansange, and they call him 
‘ Our man.' When he is taken in this way, he lives with 
the head of the Bansange. Again, if there be one who is 
going to marry or be married, the same thing happens. All 
the clansmen consult together and say, ‘ The child is to 
be married.' Whether it be the daughter of the head of 
the Bansange, or of any clansman, they consult with the 
heads all together. But these things they do not tell the 
young Bansange, but only the elders. They converse, 
having met together and sitting in one place. Then one 
of the heads, when they name the man who is to marry her, 
objects, saying, ‘ That man is not to marry the child, our 
daughter ; he has misbehaved himself.' Whether he is 
poor, or something else, has a bad character, is a passionate 
fellow, or an adulterer, or a thief, anyhow he objects to him, 
and he, the elder of the Bansange, refuses him. Others 
who wish very much for him to marry her, when he speaks 
thus, they, his fellow-elders, object, and say, ‘ Let her be 
married. What's wrong with him you forbid ? If he is 
a rascal, his rascality is his own, and as for the girl let her 
be married.’ The other answers them, ‘ Do you give her 
in marriage yourselves, I don’t wish her to be married by 
that person.’ On that the other elders agree, and begin 
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to talk about the chiko,^ saying, ‘ Let him pay [kiva) ! 
Let him pay a lot ! Twenty ! ’ They tell him who is to 
marry, ‘ Pay twenty head, for we refuse to let her simply 
be married for little, by you, because you do not marry well, 
they say you are not a good character.’ Upon that the 
man does not worry himself, for he also has his clan, and he 
goes back, goes to talk with his clansmen, saying, ‘ They 
have given me a girl to marry, and for the chiko they want 
tlie amount of twenty, do you contribute.’ They agree 
together, and begin to make contributions : they give [pa) 
the Bansange the chiko, twenty head ; they receive them, 
and the girl goes to be married. The elder who receives 
the twenty head as chiko takes out perhaps four cattle 
for himself, he takes out three and gives them to the one 
of next importance, then he takes out two and gives the 
next, then he takes out two and gives the next after the 
third, then he takes one and gives to the most important 
of the clansmen (not an elder) of the Bansange, and so he 
goes on giving them one by one to the clansmen, the 
‘ brothers ’ of the girl. There remain perhaps three ; if 
she has grandparents who bore her father and mother they 
give them two of them. The remaining one, which is taken 
by the people of the girl's mother, is called ' The one of the 
mother’s girdle ' (nja mukakn owa baina).'* 

From these particulars we can see that in many respects 
the mukoa is a beneficent institution. It has acted as a 
unifying force between the various communities, and has 
softened that spirit of hostility which regards every one 
living outside a person’s neighbourhood as his enemy. Yet, 
on the other hand, there is something to be said for those 
who, like Mr. Dudley Kidd,^ trace the mental stagnation of 
the Africans to the effects of this clan system. 


3. The Community 

We use the word community as the equivalent for the 
Ila word Chishi, the plural of which is shishi, or generally 

* For the meaning of Chiko see Vol. II. p. 48. It may incorrectly be 
termed “ the bride-price.” But notice above, while for lack of a better 
word we translate Kwa by ” pay," when they speak of the chiko they 
say pa, ” give,” not dia, ” pay.” 

* See his Kaffir Socialism, p. 258. 
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mashi, the prefix via- being an augmentative. Perhaps the 
word commune would be better, for chishi connotes not 
only the body of people but also the locality in which they 
live. The whole of the Ila country is distributed among 
these communities, which number about eighty. They vary 
in size and population, the largest being Kasenga with 
about 3000 people ; others have no more than 100, some 
even less. They consist sometimes, as at Lubwe and 
Bambwe, of one very large village and several small ones, 
or of a number of villages of more equal size. The land is 
strictly demarcated between the communities (see p. 387)- 

The inhabitants of a chishi are made up of two classes — 
freemen and slaves ; the former are Ba-ila par excellence, 
the latter are bazhike, i.e. “ the buried,” of no status. But 
it is not possible to draw a hard and fast line between them, 
for freemen are liable to be degraded into slavery, while 
slaves may gain their freedom and even be elevated to the 
chiefship. 

The rule of the communities is in the hands of chiefs 
and headmen, all of whom have the name bumi (sing, viwanti). 
The tendency now is to call the latter bankoshi, a foreign 
term, and so distinguish between them, but the Bwila usage 
is to put them more or less on an equality ; the chief is 
more primus inter pares. Each chishi has its chief, and 
each village, or each segment of the large villages, has its 
headman. The chief and headmen form a council which 
settles disputes and judges cases. There are evidences that 
in former times many of the mashi were grouped under one 
supreme chief (see Chap. XXI I.), but to-day there are no chiefs 
with the authority that Munyama and Malumbe wielded. 
Each chishi is entirely independent. Where, as at Kasenga, 
there is a chief over a number of small communities, his 
authority outside his own village is little more than nominal. 

The Chief 

We will first transcribe in English two accounts given 
us in Ila of the selection of a chief : 

” The chiefs and headmen select their fellow-chief in 
an assembly after the funeral of the deceased chief. In 
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setting about the selection of the heir, thej^ call over the 
names of his ‘ children ’ and nephews, and then discuss 
among themselves whom they shall install, saying, ‘ Who 
shall it be ? Let it be a proper man from among his 
" children ” or his nephews/ And then comes the argument. 
Because some wish to put in a ‘ child ' whom they think a 
suitable heir, but others when his name is suggested are 
hesitant and doubtful, and do not haste to agree, or if they 
seem to agree it is not heartily {babaiiigwila kit ntumba ya 
viiozo, ‘ they will answer from the outside of their hearts ’). 
Or they speak out and say, ' He whom you wish to install 
to-day, has he left off doing certain things he is used to 
doing ? Is he really competent to rule {kulcia) the people ? ' 
The others, hearing this, reply ; ' Well, name the one you 
consider the proper person/ So they put forward 
the name of their candidate for the chiefship, saying, 
' We wish for So-and-so, one of the deceased’s nephews, 
he is the proper person.’ The others in their turn 
hesitate, and in silence turn the matter over in their minds, 
and at last say, ‘ W'e agree. Let your candidate be 
installed/ So they come to a decision. And the ‘ child ’ 
of the chief, if he does not fall in with it, will leave the 
village : there is no room there for him who thought that 
the chiefship should be his ; there cannot be two chiefs. 
The chiefs can only put one in the deceased's place ; if a 
chief leaves many ‘ children ’ they cannot give the position 
to all. And they do not select one without wealth, for he 
has to pay the deceased's debts, and also the debts of his 
* children ’ that the deceased should have paid. It is not 
for them to put in one simply on the ground of relationship ; 
no, the one they install is he whom they see to be the able 
man : that one is the chief. Still it is true that some 
chiefs are chiefs only in name (mbami ibando budio), they 
are unable for chiefship and affairs. But a chief is selected 
for his judgement and consistent good character (buswe 
bwakwc bwa shikwense) ; because they all see that if they 
place him in the position he will be able to rule (Ida) all the 
deceased’s people. Now when he is installed, he goes to 
seek medicines from the doctors, for his protection against 
warlocks. He protects himself to such an extent that he 
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may be said almost to become a warlock himself ; that is 
to say, he gets the genuine medicine, so that if a person 
plans his destruction or having a complaint against him, 
wishes him evil, that person will not rise well from his bed, 
but will rise with a body diseased ; and seeing that, the 
people will know that the chief has drunk medicine and is 
not to be plotted against. That is why chiefs drink these 
medicines when they are installed — to ward off warlocks 
and those with complaints against them, so that they should 
have no strength in their devices. And for building a 
village he also ‘ eats ’ medicine ; not to say, he eats it by 
the mouth, no, but he invites one who has it, saying, 
' Give me medicine for building a new village,' or he says, 
‘ Come and help me to build.' That is to say, ' Come and 
doctor the site of my village.' The doctor puts in pegs of 
medicine in front of the site of his hut, at the doorway, and 
around it, on every side ; and also all around where the 
stockade of the village is to bo. All these medicines he 
provides himself with (lit. ‘ he eats '), and so by protecting 
himself waletna, he gets ‘ heavy,' dignified ; the people 
recognise his chiefship ; wazosha ku batilu, he is revered, 
feared, by the people. But if he goes too far with liis 
medicines they will spoil him : he becomes a warlock. 
SupjMJSc he sets out to follow the warlocks : and wherever 
he hears there is a doctor with medicine for such and such 
an evil purpose goes to him and learns its uses — perhaps 
getting as many as five medicines from him — well, that 
means he is no longer lionest, no, he is mixing up with 
witchcraft. Apart from the medicines for self-protection, 
he is desirous of witchcraft. When he has a quarrel with 
a friend, he says, ‘ Let me fold up my heart {novhtingc 
mozo) to hate him ' ; then conies warlockry — the man dies, 
he of whom the chief said, ‘ As we have quarrelled, let us 
never speak together again.' So the chief becomes a war- 
lock, and never comes back to his former nature, because 
of heaping up medicines. And they say of him, ' The 
chief has a great many medicines for self-protection, and 
also witchcraft-medicine he knows it all, there is none that 
he does not know.* " 

The other account says : 
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“ He who is to be a chief comes to it while still a lad ; 
people who sec liim say, ‘ That boy will be a chief some 
day.' \Miy ? Because he behaves well to people when he 
has to do with them. His subservience to the elders in 
listening and obeying is what makes them say, ‘ He is a 
chief.’ He grows up in that way, with his good-heartedness 
to people in giving and talking nicely with them always. 
And so it comes to pass that just as people said he would 
be, so in time he becomes. That is the nature of chiefship. 
Otliers are like this ; they arc reformed characters [mbampi- 
takati ku nsoko). A man, say, was a shiluchea (‘ a rogue *), 
and then at some time becomes honest, and when they see 
the change in him they say : ‘ So-and-so is an honest man 
to-day, he has given up such and such habits, to-day he is 
a chief, i.c. what he does he docs in a way worthy of a 
chief. Others again are not fit for chiefship. Many do 
things notwithstanding they were born for better. One 
becomes a vagabond, another a warlock, another an adulterer. 
Perhaps his younger brother, his inferior, becomes the chief 
and rules many. To rule is to do well in affairs, to give 
food to people. He builds a large village. He gets the 
reputation of being a great chief. Whereas others are 
chiefs only in name {mbami budio ibando), that is to say, 
the name is of chiefship, but if his subject gets into trouble 
he is unable to settle the affair for him, nor is he able to 
pay a fine for him. Such a man is no chief : he has the 
name only : in matters pertaining to his position, settling 
his subjects’ affairs and ruling them [kulela) in food and 
other things, he is no use. A chief has this said of him. 

' I ula 0 mwami ndichenga ’ (‘ In a bargain a chief is worsted ’). 
That is to say, if a subject has a thing ever so small the 
chief must give him liberally in exchange. A chief has no 
bad people : no, all his people to him are good. He knows 
them well, just as they know his very nature. If a man 
becomes a chief, and he hears one backbiting him, he says 
nothing ; if one curses him he lets him alone ; if a subject 
destroys his things he takes no notice. As for the chiefs 
of Bwila, in all their villages when they marry women, he 
only who does not like sleeping with women does not sleep 
with his chief's wives ; any one who wishes sleeps with 
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them ; the chief knows it, but he does not kill them, nor 
does he drive them out : all he says is, ‘ You, my dependents, 
why do you sleep with my wives ? ' *' 

To these accounts we may add some remarks by way 
of elucidating the several points. 

The questions of succession are involv^ed with those of 
inheritance. To succeed a person is kudyaizhina (“ to eat 
the name”), the successor is called Mudyezhina (“Eater 
of the name ”), and actually adopts the deceased's 
name. A man may have several “ names,” in the sense 
that he himself has succeeded to positions held previously 
by two or three men ; in that case his successor may 
continue to “ eat ” all the names, or three other men 
may each take one. Eating the name involves inlieriting 
a proportion of the property, but not all. A certain amount 
is called lukono, and is distributed amongst people who arc 
said to koiia. There is no essential difference between a 
chief and ordinary people in these respects, for every man 
and woman has some successor who “ cats the name,” and. 
if they have property, people who kona ; but of course in 
the case of a chief, on account of his position and wealth, 
it is a more serious affair. 

Wliile the mourning ceremonies for the deceased chief 
are still in progress, a council is held to decide the succes- 
sion and inheritance. This is the business primarily of 
the clan, assisted by other elders of the community and 
friends. The first step is to select the mudyezhina. 

Where the deceased upon his death-bed has expressed 
liis wishes on the subject, the matter is comparatively easy, 
and grave reasons must be adduced for setting his decision 
aside.* Where, on the other hand, there are several claim- 
ants who, with their partisans, are indefatigable in pressing 
their several claims, vehement discussion and recrimination 
abound, and perhaps not for three days is the selection of 
the principal heir finally made. 

In some districts the heads of tw'o neighbouring com- 

* Captain Dale reports (April 1919) that this method o£ appointing a 
successor is growing in favour. When, at the end of 1917, Kakobela died, 
Shaloba endeavoured to exercise his right in appointing the heir, but the 
community insisted upon having the chief nominated by Kakobela on his 
death-bed. 
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munities have a reciprocal right (or claim the right) to 
appoint each the other's successor. Such an arrangement 
holds between the chiefs of Lubwe and Bambwe ; when 
Shaloba dies Kakobela takes the lead in appointing his 

successor, and then when Kakobela dies the new Shaloba 
appoints hjs heir. 

The principle of the selection is expressed in the proverb ■ 
" Mwami t'azhala mwami ” (" A chief does not beget a chief "). 
That IS to say, no person succeeds to a chiefship merely in 
virtue of his birth, as the son, brother, or nephew of the 
deceased. Among the Nanzela people the succession is 
matrihncar, i.c. descends to the brother, or the sister's son, 
but in Bwila the selection is free ; the brother, son. nephew, 
or uncle may be chosen, but not necessarily so. In theory, 
at least, any person may be chosen ; indeed sometimes a 
s ave IS elevated to tlie position. At Kasenga. for example, 
the largest of the communities, the chief Mungaila II 
although he represents himself as the nephew of the late 
chief, was really his slave, being what is called an inkudila- 
miidiaiigo (“one who grows up at the doonvay '*) ic a 
boy bought as a slave and reared in his master’s house. 
The clan relationship of the deceased chief is respected in 
so far that in selecting the heir an endeavour is made to 
find a suitable successor of the same clan ; thus when a 
Munasolwc dies they seek a M unasolwc in his place. If there 
IS none forthcoming they may take, say, a Munampongo, 
but in SO doing they cause the Banasolwe to ditaya to the 
Banampongo ; no evil consequences are anticipated to either 
clan. The heir, if of a different clan, may take as a courtesy 
the clan of his predecessor. Another point that may affect 
the selection is the doctrine of reincarnation; where the 
spirit of a man of parts is believed to have returned to earth 
in the person of a youth with claims to the chiefship, this 
may well weigh down the scale in his favour. One such 
case is known to us. But while the question of clan and 
reincarnation may enter, we believe we are absolutely correct 
in stating that the main principle underl3ang the selection 
and weighing possibly against strong claims of kinship, is 
the ultimate good of the community. This has always been 
apparent in the numerous cases we have known since the 
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old days have passed away and usurpation is rendered im- 
possible. In certain cases men of some status and importance 
as the sons of a wealthy chief have reverted to the position 
of ordinary members of the community on their father’s 
death, and we have known the change spoken of with 
commiseration. As our informants quoted above have 
indicated, a man's character, primarily, and his wealtli 
secondarily, are regarded in the selection. They want a 
man, wise, good-hearted, with capabilities for rule and 
conciliation. The question of wealth is also important, for 
according to the proverb, “ Bulemu bwa lulu ndisanga ” (“ The 
fearsomeness of an ant-hill is the long grass upon it "), 
i.e. in the long grass may be lurking a leopard or lion and 
so you ^ve it a wide berth ; in its application the ma.xim 
means that what causes a man to be respected is his posses- 
sions. A chief may gain wealth after his installation, but 

he needs to have some to start with in order to fulfil his 
obligations. 


He pins through fines paid to the clan and community 
of which he takes the lion’s share ; offerings and gifts from 
black and white ; fees paid by strangers for the right to 
hunt or fish, or build ; an occasional share of chiko outside 
ns clan or family and a good share of chiko within the same 
We have heard of instances of the succession being 
determipd by means of a trial of skill among competitors 
One such c^e wp at Itumbi. Shimaponda, the first chief, 
on his deaUi-bed nominated Mornba ; but others were 

To settle the matter several competitions were 

held, in one of wlncli a large-eyed needle was thrown into 

a pool ai^ the candidates were set to fish for it with their 

spears. The one who succeeded in spearing it through the 

eye was to be chief. Mornba was the only one who succeeded, 
ana ne became chief. 

wi^I° this heir IS allotted the majority of his predecessor’s 
wives, cattle, and chattels, and it is his duty, with the 
^sistance o others, to distribute the return presents of 
Mttle, etc to those who brought oxen to slaughter at the 
neral. It occasionally happens, when the deceased is 
more respected than wealthy, that the inheritance is ex- 
hausted, and the heir has to draw on his private herd in 
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order to satisfy all claims. Each mourner who brings and 
is allowed to slaughter a beast is awarded a portion of the 
estate as his litkono ; thus a near relative may slaughter a 
big ox and go away with two or three cows ; another man 
may kill a calf out of respect to the deceased’s memory and 
lead away a small ox. Occasionally a man who is not 
welcome is told that the inheritance is distributed and he 
must take back his ox : this usually happens when the 
mourner's presence is prompted by avarice. 



F. //*. 


Fatmkk ANU SoSb. 


The inheritor of “ the great name ” being chosen, 
another may be elected to " eat the lesser name.” To him 
is awarded an inheritance smaller in proportion ; thus, if 
the first heir takes over six wives, the second may only take 
three and a lesser number of cattle ; while even a third 
heir whose claims are strong may be consoled with one hut 
or wife. In addition to the actual inheritance the heir 
takes over all claims pending and all debts due to or by 
the deceased. Frequently a man seizes the opportunity of 
a death to pounce down upon the heir for payment of 
medicine supplied to the deceased possibly ten or fifteen 
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years before, or to prefer some equally preposterous claim. 
The heir, therefore, has a most harassing time for montlis 
after his selection, and being quite unable to distinguish 
accurately between the fictitious and the true is sometimes 
eventually reduced to poverty. 

One of our informants quoted above makes mucli of the 

" medicines " acquired by the chief which lend him dignity 

and power. This must not be taken to mean that all Ba-ila 

chiefs arc renowned for their magic prowess. Outside of 

the Bwila proper we are told of Malumbe and Longo (the 

Busala chieftainess), who were great magicians ; and Monze, 

the well-known Batonga chief, was famous far and wide 

for his rain-making powers. But to-day, as far as we know, 

no Ba-ila chief is distinguished in this manner. Still it is 

undoubtedly the case that the chiefs do supplement their 

natural powers of ruling by recourse to the occult, and in 

so doing impress the minds of their people with their superior 
dignity. 

The word applied to a chief’s relation to his people is 
kulela : in the extracts given above we translate it " to 
rule,” but it has this only as a secondary meaning. Kulela 
is primarily to nurse, to cherish ; it is the word applied to 
a woman caring for her child. The chief is the father of 
the community; they are his children, and what he does 
is to Ida them. This involves maintaining their interests 
against neighbouring communities, settling their disputes 
in council with the headmen, helping to pay their debts, 
etc. It is not, we think, an enviable position to rule an 
independent people like the Ba-ila community, especially 
in these days when so much of the chief’s power is inevitably 
sapped through the advent of European administration. 
Shaloba hit the nail on the head when he said in an epigram : 

** Bwami mbttzhike’' (” Chiefdom is serfdom”). Yet the 
dignity of being the head of a fine community, of having a 
band of drummers to wait upon one, to be eulogised in 
flattering terms on great occasions, of being looked up to as 
the father and arbitrator — these make the position worth 
having. Among his duties and privileges may be mentioned 
the following. He allocates new grazing grounds when 
obtainable. (He cannot touch the old grounds.) It is for 
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him to admit or to veto the admittance of strangers as mem- 
bers of the community. He can, in certain circumstances, 
demand a tax to be paid. It is for him to settle the dates 
for wila-in^ and 60/a-ing (see pp. 131 sq.) ; it is his privilege 
to partake first of the first-fruits. It is his duty to take the 
initiative, in conjunction with the diviner, in ridding the 
community of warlocks and witches. In time of war he 
is the commander-in-chief of the army. 


4. Secondary Social Groups 

A covenant of friendship {mulongo) is something greatly 
esteemed among the Ba-ila. Some of the covenants are of 
a private nature and have little social significance. Two 
men, for example, enter into a friendship for the purpose 
of an exchange of wives, which lasts as long as it is agree- 
able to all concerned. Other temporary covenants are 
entered into for the exchange of food and medicines. A 
binding covenant is that of blood brotherhood, named 
mulongo wa maninga. Each of the two men cuts his arm 
and sucks the other’s blood, as the sign and seal of their 
vow, binding them not to refuse each other anything. One 
says : “As we thus drink each other’s blood, if I come to 
ask anything of you whatsoever, will you refuse me ? ’’ 
The other replies, “ No, I will give you anything and every- 
thing you ask of me.’’ Having exchanged this promise, 
they must keep it till death. If one breaks the vow he will 
die kambo ka huloa (“ on account of the blood ’’). 

The most important socially of these friendships is that 
called musela (“ the age-grade “). The parties to this are 
all men, and all women, bom in the same year ; and those 
who have been through the initiation ceremonies in the 
same year. There is a special term which these people 
apply to each other, musama. To address a person by 
that title who is not of your musela is a fault. A man’s, 
or a woman’s, particular friends, then, are those of his or 
her age-grade ; the outward sign being in the case of men 
the simultaneous growth of the impumbe, and in the case of 
women the similar stage of development in the breasts. But 
it is also reckoned that as a secondary musela a man or 
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woman counts all those who belong to his or her father’s and 
mother’s age-grade. The members of a musela have certain 
privileges in the way of liberty of speech. As we shall see 
in a subsequent chapter, Ba-ila have a fine sense of personal 
dignity, and it is a grave fault to speak to a man in such a 
way as to bring him into ridicule, or to curse him. Now 
these rules are in abeyance when one man is addressing 
another of the same musela. As one of our informants 
expresses it : “ The members of a 7>iuseln will curse each 
other always with bad curses. They will run each other 
down. If one of them becomes poor or a coward or a lazy 
person, they will always deride him ; if he is brave {mukadi) 
his fellows will love him very much. But a lazy one. no. 
they do not love him. He who brings them into disrepute, 
how can they love him ? The musela must always be 
strong in this way. If you are not strong to bear being 
derided and cursed by your fellows, you will weep tears, 
even if you are already of mature age. If you are not 
strong in heart to face the curses with which your friends 
curse you, you will revolt and perhaps deny your musela. 
The musela of your father is yours also ; you may 
curse him just as his fellows curse him, saying : ‘ You 
lay with your mother. You lay with your sister.’ You 
i^ed not be afraid; not a bit. Even if it be a chief 
of the same viusela with your father or mother, you may 
ciVse him just as you curse one of your own age-grade. 
That is how a musela is strong in not being scrupulous 
about elders. As your father's and mother’s age-grades 
are also your own, you will curse all their members as you 
curse your own — with curses, calumnies, derogations, 
ridiculings, and mockings at them and their belongings. 
There is a saying : Misela, misela (' There are age-grades, 
and age-grades ’) ; one may be of energetic people, another 
of lazy-bones ; others again hard-hearted, or courageous ; 
one may be of lazy vagabonds, people with nothing {hapushi 
bapapa), like bare trees stripped of their bark, and another 
may be all of chiefs, having many possessions. These last 
when one of their fellows gets into trouble, perhaps because 
he has cursed those of another age-grade, will help him to 
P^y* * Tliis is the social function of the musela : it is a 
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mutual-aid society, giving assistance to its members when 

needed. It is possible for a man to get into an age-grade 

not his own properly, but only by making presents to the 
members. 


APPENDIX 1 

LIST OF MIKOA 


(f<) Those named from animals, plants, or things : 




Namo of Cl.in. 

1. Bnnachibizi 
Haiiamwala (te 

nibaiila name) 

2. Hananyungwe 


3. lianatimba 

Banamuktibi,* or 
Banashikubi, or 
Bakubi 

5. Banainomba 

6. Banashamayoba, or 
Banananja 

7. Bananyovu, or 
Banamoba, or 
Bananzovu 

8. Banasulwc 

9. Bananduba 

10. Bananzoka, or 
Banzoka 

11. Bananzoka 

12. Bono, or 
Banang’ombc 

13. Banasolwc,* or 
Banashibuchi 

14. Bananzhiba 

15. Banakangvhuma, or 
Banabusanjc 

16. Banasuntwe 



Chibizi, zebra 


Nyungwe, capped wheat 
ear 

Timba, grysbok 
Shikubi, vulture 


Momba, the ground horn 
bill 

Nanja, the lechwc 

Muzovu, elephant and 
Shankolc, wart-hog * 

Sulwe. the hare 
Induba. the plantain- 
eater 

Itoshi, the river-monster 

Mubondo, the barbel-fish 
Ing’ombe, cattle 

Solwe, the honey-guide 
Buchi, honey 
Inzhiba, ring-dove 
Kangvhuma, a palm 
Busanje, palm-leaves 
Suntwe, hyaena 


Plato the Cl.nn is 
aNsociaicd with. 


Ngabo 


Kane 


Nakalomwe 
Ngoma (some say 
Kalando) 


Busangu 

Butwa 


londe 

Bambwe 

Banga 

Itumbi 

Mwako 

Foreign 

Bambwe 

Lubwe 

Isuzhi 

Kabanga 

Idiza 



1^ 


and 


» Some of this clan are called Bana-Lubunda, others Ba-Nakalomwe 
from those places. * 

• The elephant and wart-hog are regarded as close relations. 

» The Banasolwe arc nicknamed " liars ” because of the reputation of 
the honey-guide. 
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N'am« of Clan. 

Tot«m. 

Place the Clan U 
a&socialed wiih. 

17. Banabimbe 

Bimbe, kite 

Masengaila 

18. Banampongo 

Impongo, goal 

Foreign 

19. Banamaila.* or 

Maila, grain 

Foreign 

Banashanamaila 


zo. Bankontwc,* or 

Nkontwe. baboon 

lyanga (? Isanti) 

Banankontwc 


21. Banashichifumbula 

Shichifumbula, scavenger 
beetle 

Banga 

22. Banankalamo, or 

Nkalamo. or Shumbwa, 

Bwcngwa 

Banashumbwa. or 

lion 

Banashanza (te- 
mbaula name) 

f 


23. Banaumpe. or 

Umpc, wild dog 

Longo 

Baumpc 


24, Banamayovu, or 

Mayovu, name of a tree 

Banga 

Bamayovu 

which is said not to 
shake in the wind 

25. Banankala 

Inkala, crab 

Nakalomwc 

26. Bananjuni, or 

Injuni, birds 

Foreign 

Banabayuni 


27. Banambwa, or 

Mbwa. a dog 


Banakabwa 

Kabwa, a pup 

Foreign 

28. Basangc, or 

Musangc. rain 

A Nangoinbe 

Bansangc, or 

(Others say, Shapidio, 

(Probably Busala) 

Bana-Lcza • 

kestrel) 

29. Banankonze, or 

Konze, the hartcbccst 

Balumbwa 

Banashibwanga.^ or 
Balumbwa 



30. Banachiwena, or 

Chiwena, crocodile 

Jubc 

^ Banakotale 

Kotale, crocodile 

hi. Batembozhi 

Intcmbozhi, wasp 

Foreign 

’m. Bananachindwe, or 

Nakafwifwi, oribi 

Isanti 

.A Basanti 


'3^ Banantitc 

Intite, name of a small bird 

Lubanda 

34. Banasokwe 

Sokwe, monkey 

Kasamo 

35. Banachulu ‘ 

Mulanzhi, termite 

Mbaln 

36. Bananshimba * 

Inshimba, genet 

Chiyadila 

37. Bananyati,^ or 

Munyati, buffalo 

Mbeza 

Banamusungwa. or 
Banamainga. or 
Banambeza 



• Said to be so named because it originated in the Chimbulamukoa 
country, whence came grain. 

• Members of this are called *' baboons *' {bapombo). also “ Lazy-folk,” 
sec the tale No. 4, Chap. XXVIII. Part i. 

• We have heard a disreputable member of this clan boast of being a 
relation of the Creator (Leza). 

• Name derived from the horn of the antelope being used as a receptacle 
for medicine (bwanga). 

• Chulus ant-heap. 

• Tliis clan is said to have been formed by division from the Bnna-Lcza. 

’ Sec p. 288. 
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Name of 

1 Totem. 

PUcc Oic Clan U 
A's>oc\aic(S ivitb. 

38. Banamwaba 

i Mwaba, jackal 


39. Banachisakabalc, or 

Chisakabale, palm-bush 


Ba nalnbale 

Liibalc, palm-leaf 


40. Banakabu 

Ibuzu, baobab tree 


4 1 . Banamasale 

jMasalc, kind of grass 


42. Banakabwindc 

Kabwinde, squirrel 

Mbala 

43. Banamankonte * 

Mankontc, kind of edible 
root 

Bunda 

44. Ba n a c h i k wa n ga 1 a 

Chikwangala, crow 


45. I ia n a sh i m n n y 0 we 

Shimunyeu. kind of ant. 


46. Banamawi 

Mawi, wild orange 


47. Banachivhubwc 

Chivhubwe, hippo 


48. Banakabanzi 

Kabanzi, scorpion 


49. Banainpata 

Iinpata, kind of fish 


50, Banashinylmba 

Shinyimba, buffalo 

Butwa 

51. Banakabundi 

Kabunili, hornet 

Butwa 

52. Banashimwetwa, or 

Mubondo, barbel (otliers 

Butwa 

Bcctwa 

say Konze. hartebecst) 


53. Bananscfii, or 

Musefu, eland 


Banongolo 

4 

1 


{h) Those named from places : 

5^. Banachazhi, or Bachazhi (Totem: munjilc, wild-pig) ; 55. Basanga 
(Totem : mwino. salt) : 56, Banakabanga ; 57, Bamambwe ; * 58, Banalu- 
longa : 59. Banachitumbi ; 60, BanacUilala ; 61, Banichila ; 62, Bana- 
mwazi ; 63, Banachibunzi ; 64. Banakaulizhi ; 65, Bakaundu ; 66, 

Banachomba ; 67, Banashikantengwa. 

(c) Those named from persons : 

68, Bana-Bunga ; 69. Bana-Chungwa : 70, Bana-Shikambe ; 71 

Bana-Maibwe : 72, Hana-Nawi ; 73. Bana-Kaindu ; 74, Bana-Kasok 
(Totem : musaka, wild dog) ; 75. Bana-Lwanza (Totem : Nawuwan^ 

crested crane) ; 76. Banasha-Lwembe ; 77, Bana-Mpandc : 78, 

Ntanga, or Haiiantanga (Totem : Kabwenga, hyaena) ; 79, Bana-RIalumbe j 
80, Bana-Maznngwe : 81. Bana-Kanyonga ; 82. Bana-Kalamba ; 83. 

Bana-Mwinga ; 84. Bana-Munombwe (Totem : munyumbwi, gnu). 

(rf) The following are doubtful: 

85, Ba-Tengi * (Totem : muzovu, elephant, foreign) ; 86, Ba-Tenda ; 
87, Ba-Tunga (Totem is water, or fish) ; 88, Ba-Chimba (Totem : mpata, a 
small fish) ; 89, Ba-Yowa (Totem : rhinoceros) ; 90, Banavhula (Totem : 
mukulo, watcrbuck) ; 91, Banzhamba (Totem : isekele, a fish) ; 92J 

Bakapi (Totem: nachisekwe, wild goose); 93, Ba-Tembo (Totem: 
Shiluwe, leopard). 


^ Others say the clan derives its name from Mankontc, who was chief 
at Chikomc. 

* This clan is nicknamed Banashibonwanuma : “ Those whose back is 
never seen (in battle) ” ; also Banashishiikudya, see p. 288. 

3 It was suggested that this name was derived from their being so 
few in number (Bakaftfngndika). 
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CLin. 1 

Totem. 

Cfan. 

Toiciru 

Some Baluba clans : 



Banangonyi ♦ 1 

Bananzoka * 
Balonga 
Benampongo ^ 
Benambulo 

Ngonyi, a bird 
Snake 

A river 

Goat 

Iron 

Balembu 
Banambwa • 
Batunga • 
Bcnankalamo * 
Batembozhi • 

Honey 

Dog 

Any river fish 
Lion 

Hornet 

Some Batema * 

Bancluwo 
Banamaila ^ *1 
Benemaila / ^ 

Banambwa * 
Bancng'ombc • 
Batembozhi ^ 1 

Banampongo ^ 1 

Barumbu 
Benenyendwa 

ind Waicnjc clans 
Wind 

Grain 

Dog 

Cattle 

Hornet 

Goat 

Hyaena 

The vulva 

• 

j Bancnkalamo • 
Banembuzhi 
Baunga 
Banaumpc • 
Banachowa i 

Bananzofu * 
Banachulu 1 * 
Bcncchulu j 

Lion 

Goat 

Lcchwe 

Wild dog 

Mushroom 

Elephant 

Termite 

Some Balamba 

Bankuwa 
Banachibanda 
Banamaila ^ 
Banamasambe 

(Badima) clans : 

1 Dog i 

The anus 

Grain 

Bark of tree 

Banambwa • 
Bashishi 
Benakasonso 
Banantoto 

Dog 

Bark-string 

Ant-hill 

The vagina 


Among the Bashamba are Bcnembwa • and I^nenyama. 

One Bainbwcia clan is Bambuzhi (Totem : goat). 

Among the Mankoya arc Banangoync • (Totem : hawk) and Balcmbu 
(Totem : l>ce). 


• These are found also among Ba-ila. 


APPENDIX II 


LIST OF COMMUNITIES 


ChtihL 

Chier. 

PopuLiiion 
in 1915.* 

Tribe. 

Kasenga 

Bambwe 

Ngabo 

Lubanda 

Banamwazi 

Byangwe 

Kabanga 

Mungaila 

Kakobcla 

Shimafumba 

Shapela 

Chidyabufu 

Nangulwa 

Mianikila 

2878 

IX.48 

404 

1147 

996 

417 

*79 

1 

Ba*ila 

if 

if 

a 

a 

it 

1 1 


* These figures arc only approximate ; they arc under* rattier than 
ovcf'Statcd . 
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Chishi, 


Cliom ba 
Bunga 
liabizhi 
Baclielc 
Kaundu 
landa 
Ingorna 
Idituli 
Yeohv\s-c 
Naumba 
Nakalomwe 
Basanga 
Mulu ndiingoma 
(Makona) 

Lubwo 

Manimbvva 

Makalanda 

Ichila 

Namakubi 

Kabiilamwanda 

Mandondu 

Mbeza 

Bwcngwa 

Intcini 

Banakaila | 

iMinenga ' 

Itcsi i 

Namaronga 
Mulombwahula 
Cluzwanyanga 

I 


Isalama 

Luanga 

Itapila 

Itumbi 


Chincnga 
Nanungwe 
Balambwa, and nine 
other small com- 
munities 
Lnsangazhi 

Kaiongwe 

Bulobi 

Bulala 

Mwako 


% 


Chief. 

' Population 

1 in 1915. 

1 Tribe. 

Kaula 

350 

' Ba-ila 

Kalenge 

405 

,, (Bambo) 

Shobwa 

79 


Shasokwe 

129 

■ Ba-ila and Baluba 

Namalau 

703 

> ■ II 

Musanana 

395 

1 

Shindavu 

233 

1 

1 II II 

Shiinukwayaila 

201 

1 

1 • II 

Shamajogo 

y >43 

* 

• * II 

Chipclu 

38 


Shamikula 

44 > 

t ' * * 

J 1 as 

Shiafuko 

449 

* 1 

Mwanakaba 

f 420 

d 

» • II 

Shaloba 

) >347 

\ 

»» n 

Sezongo 

> 2451 

.. (Balumbu) 

Mbita ' 

290 

i .. (Babizhi) 

Shivwambwe 

423 

1 

\ > I II 

Muchila 

I I to 

* 1 1 1 

Chikoti 

843 

,, (Bahindwc) 

Kazoka 

210 

1 

ft ft k A 

Nalubainba 

1058 

• I II 

\ 

II ■ ■ 

Shamusondi 

2172 

II f 1 

Shizhabuka 

1 1 81 

1 1 

Chongo 

961 

II II 

iMwanachingwala 

1961 

II II 

Sliichikalomo 

55 > 

1 * II 

Siowi 

549 

II II 

Siowi 

334 

Mixed with Basala 

Monze (Mutonga) 

607 

Ba-ila (Balundwe) 


• 

and Batonga. 



Latter in majority 

Shikadyatombwe 

206 

Ba-ila (Bambala) 

1 


and Baluba 

Mulendcma 

245 

Ba-ila (Bambala) 



and Baluba 

Namoye 

65 

Ba-ila (Bambala) 


1 

and Baluba 

Kaingu 

423 

Ba-ila, mixed with 



Banduwe and 



Bambwela 

Under Kayingu ' 



1 • 

» • 

233 

Ba-ila (Bambala) 

• 

Mwanachionda 

45 

Ba-ila (Bambala) 



and Baluba 

Mutanti 

52 

Ba-ila and Baluba 

Munashichonsi 

66 

(Bambala) 

Managambwa 

159 j 


Masaka 

220 1 
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Chi&hL 

1 

Chief. 

Population 
in 1915. 

Tribe. 

Lubanga 

Lukendo 

*52 

Ba-Ua (Bambala) 

Lusaka 

Chibuluma 

•t -44 

and Baluba 
Ba-ila and Baluba 

Mutcnda 

Mulungushi 

‘38 

1 

» » • • 

Mafweic 

Alpondc 

X50 

Ba-ila 

Marombe 

Muyanga 

1 10 

Ba-ila with Man* 

Bombc 

Shamakanda 

255 

' koya 

^ Ba^ila (Bambala) 

Nzovu 

Lntangu 

199 

with Mankoya 
Ba-ila (Bambala) 

Nyambo 

Mwcz\va 

586 

» » •• 

Chiyadila 

Shibulo 

374 

» > • I 

Makunko 

Musulwi 

694 

*1 » » 

Mauluzhi 

Mauluzhi 

211 

» » 99 

Longo 

Shikabu\N*a 

180 

* • 9 9 

Nalubanda 

Namukombo 

1669 

9 $ 99 

Naluvwi 

Mwanakampoti 

332 

$9 99 

Chibii 

Mwanashimbolwa 

212 , 

V V 9 9 

Laluvwe 

Kakua 

540 

9 9 9 9 

Chisukwa 

Mono 

735 

9 9 *1 

Maganda 

Kapclabulungu 

357 

Ba-ila (Bambala) 

Lutendc 

Mwanachiwanko 

*52 

and Batema 
Ba-ila (Bambala) 

Kanyanji 

Shanaobi 

257 

Ba*tla (Bambala) 

Hindi 

Shimwambwa 

247 

and Baluba 
Ba-ila (Bambala) 

Shijanzu 

Shtnyanga 

1 

1 80 

and Batema 
Ba-ila (Bambala) 

Namundc 

Chintembe 

2 10 

9 9 9 9 

Kalangambala 

Shakumbila 

1823 

Basala 

Kanza 

Shagclc 

539 

9 9 

Pole 

Pclc 

1 19 

9 p 

Chinkobongc 

Mulubcia 

194 

9 9 

Habile 

Chibuluma 

255- 1 

p 9 

Chombwe 

Shangala 

^49 

99 

Butwa 

Under various 
chiefs, number 
about 

1200 

Batwa 
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One Of tlic most difficult tlnngs|for a newcomer among the 
Ba-ila to understand is their sVystem of relationship. He 
learns very soon that tata me/, ns “my father/’ mukwesu, 

my brother, mwauaugu, child/’ but those terms 

only seem to confuse matA^s. for he quickly finds that a 
man has many fathe-rs, many mothers, and, although he 
may not be m^viTied, a host of children, and even grand- 
children ; while as for his brothers, their name is legion. 
When a young man tells you that a certain woman old 
enough to be his moBier is his child, you are baffled, and 
he does not make things clearer by explaining that she is 
his child because his great-grandfather’s brother begat her 
father. The secret of understanding the system is first of 
all to rid one’s mind of the terms one is used to, and to 
grasp firmly the principle that the words tata and bama do 
not mean what father and mother mean to us, but rather 
indicate certain positions in a table of genealogy ; and the 
same with regard to mwanangu, mukwesu, etc. etc. 

The system in vogue among the Ba-ila is one common 

to a great many peoples in different parts of the world, 

and is known as the Classificatory system. In this system 

the relationships are grouped into large categories labeUed 

Grandparent.” “Father,” “Mother.” “Brother,” “Child.” 
Grandchild.” 

The system is very much complicated by the fact that 
the terms applied vary according as — 

I. Whether I am the person speaking, or spoken to, 
or spoken of. 
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2. WTiether I am directly addressing my relation or 
simpl}' referring to him or her. 

3. W'hether I am speaking of myself as one person, or 
including others with myself, i.c. whether I use I " or 
“ we,” *' my." " our,’.* etc. 

4. WTiether the speaker is older or younger than the 
person spoken to or of. 

5. Whether the person speaking, or the person spoken 
to, is male or female. 

To make it all clear to our readers we have prepared 
lists and genealogical tables which may be consulted while 
reading the following exposition. In the lists we carefully' 
distinguish between the term used in direct address and 
that used in mere reference ; we also give the full forms 
used for “ my relation," " your relation," etc. 

To begin with contemporaries, i.e. those of the same 
generation with myself. There is no word which standing 
by itself means " brother." Mukxvesu means " our brother " 
or " our sister," but is used by one person speaking, just 
as many English people say " our Sam." When speaking 
to a person, I say munyoko (" thy brother "), and I refer 
to a man's brother as munitia. Munyokwesti would be used 
when I definitely associate others with myself in speaking 
of our brother ; thus, if I were speaking to a stranger of my 
brother I should say " Mukwesn did so and so ” ; but if I 
were conversing with some of my brothers I should say, in 
reference to another brother, munyokwesti. 

This term mukwesn is applied in the first place to all the 
children of my father, whether of the same mother or not, 
but it cannot be applied indiscriminately. If my brother 
is older than I, I, being a male, properly call him mukando 
wangu (" my great one "), i.c. my elder, if he is younger 
than I, I call him mwanichangu (" my junior"). If I am 
a female, I give these names to my sisters, elder and younger 
respectively, but not to my brother. I call him mulombwana 
wangu, or, as the Nanzela people say, muchizi angu. I, 
being*a female, call each of my brothers mulombwana xvangti 
(" my man ") ; but, being a female, I do not so call my 
sisters ; my elder sister is mukando wangu, my younger 
sister is mwanichangu. If, on the other hand, I am a male. 
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I do not apply those tenns to my sisters ; but I call her by 
the same name that she calls me, i.e. muchizi angii ; or if 
I speak the true Ila, I say mukaintu wangu (" my woman ”). 
These terms are used in referring to my brothers and sisters, 
not to them directly. It is strictly taboo for me to address 
any of them, or for them to address me, as tnnkwesit, or 
muchizi angu, or mulomhwana wangu ; I must speak to 
them, and they to me, by name. 

I also apply the same terms to the children of my 
father’s brothers, and to the children of my mother's sisters, 
i.c. to my ortho-cousins. But there is a difference between 
these and the children of my mother’s brother and of my 
father’s sister, i.c. my cross-cousins. Of these latter, my 
mother’s brother’s children are bana’bachisha (“children of 
my uncles”) ; all other cousins are bakwcsu, but I do not 
address any cross-cousin as mukwesu, nor by name. If I am 
a male, I address my male cross-cousin as mulongwangu 
(” my friend ”), and my female cross-cousin as mwinangu 
(” my wife ”) ; if I am a female I address him as mulumi 
angu (” my husband ”), and her as mukazhima {” my fellow- 
wife ”), that being the proper term used by one wife of a 
polygamist to another. This fonn of address found here 
and elsewhere is one of the most curious things in the 
system. Why should the children of a man and his sister 
respectively address each other as man and wife ? It is 
because, according to clan rules, they might marry. Inter- 
course between the children of two sisters is regarded as 
incestuous because they have the same totem, but these 
are of different clans, as may be shown in a diagram, where 
A' is the brother, A" is the sister, A standing for the totem 
clan. A' marries B ; A* is married by C, and the children, 
inheriting the mother’s clan, are B" and A'" respectively. 
Thus : 

A' A* 

A' — B C — A" 

B' A'” 


In such a case, as there is a possibility of A'" and B" marrying, 
we can Understand why they should address each other as 
husband and wife. 
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But, as a matter of fact, latter-day custom does not 
allow such marriages; while I may marry the daughter of 
my father's sister, I may not marry the daughter of my 
•mother's brother. I use the same terms of address to my 
mother's brother's children as to my father's sister’s children ; 
but though I address my mother's brother’s daughter as 
mwiftangit (“ my wife "), and she addresses me as 7 nulumi 
angu (“my husband”), it does not imply that commerce 
between us would now be allowed. Of the four possible 
cousin-marriages, therefore, the Ba-ila nowadaj's only 
allow one. I may marry my father's sister’s daughter, 
but as, according to the rules of relationship, she is 
fftukwesu to me, I ought not to marry her. 

Turning now to the generation above me : I call not 
only my own father but also his brothers iata (“ my father ”), 
and address each of them as ia — a shortened form of iala. 
My mother and her sisters and my father's sisters I call all 
bama {" my mother ”), The latter title is really in the 
plural number and means “ my mothers ” ; it is the plural 
of respect. I address all these as ma. If I wish to dis- 
tinguish among “ my fathers,” I may call my father's elder 
brother tata mukatido (“ my big father ”), and his younger 
brother lata mwaniclie (“ my junior father ”). 1 may 

distinguish “ my mothers " in the same way. But one 
” mother ” has a term peculiar to herself ; this is my father's 
sister (elder or younger), who is tata mukaintu (" my female 
father”). It is only by that curious term that the Ba-ila 
express paternal ” aunt.” 

It is also in accordance with the principles of the system 
that I give the name achisha (“ my uncle ”) to the brother 
of my mother only. This person is my most important 
relation, and it is easy to see why. Under a strict clan- 
system, my father and my mother have different totems, 
else they could not have married ; inheriting as I do 
my mother's clan, her kin are of more importance to me 
than my father's ; indeed at some time I might not have 
known my father or his clan. My mother’s brother then 
stands as my natural guardian. To this day among the 
Ba-ila, although they have long since outgrown any stage 
when the father is unknown or disregarded, the mother’s 
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brother is a personage of vast importance ; having the 
power even of life and death over his nephews and nieces, 
which no other relations, not even the parents, have ; he is 
to be held in honour even above the father. This is 
aviincidi potesias, which among the Ba-ila is greater than 
patria potestas. I speak of him as nachisha. and in address 
say achisha. I may refer to him among his other nephews 
and nieces as shimuzesu (which is also an honorific title I 
may give to other people whom I respect very highly) ; 
other people will speak of shimuzJiabo (" his uncle ”). 

In the second generation above me I give the name 
nkakangu to iny mother’s and father’s parents, and also 
to their brothers and sisters. That is, I regard as my 
grandparents all the parents of those who stand in the 
relation of father, mother, and uncle to me ; my father’s 
father, father’s father’s brother and sister ; my father’s 
mother, father’s mother’s brother and sister ; my mother’s 
father, mother’s father’s brother and sister ; my mother’s 
mother, and my mother's mother’s brother and sister. 

In the generation above this I give the name tata and 
bama to all who stand in the relation of father and mother 
to those I call nkakangu. There is no term answering to 
great-grandparent: my great-grandparents are “my 
mother ’’ and “ my father.” Similarly in the generation 
below me, I give the name niwanangu (" my child ”) to my 
own child, male or female ; and my children's children are 
bazitkuzhi bangu (" my grandchildren ”) ; and in the next 
generation I call my great-grandchildren banangu (“ my 
children”). Thus the special relationships may be said 
to be limited to the two generations above me : tata, 
nkakangu ; and the two below me, mwanangu, muzukuzhi 
angii ; the third above is tata and bama ; the third below 
me is mwanangu. The next above is nkakangu again, and 
the next below is muzukuzhi angu again ; and so on ad 
infinitum. But when I get back like that I am not likely 
to remember the names, and content myself with referring 
to them as maushesu (“ our fathers ”) ; the ma- being a 
prefix indicating a great number. 

The name mwanangu (“ my child ”) I give not only to 
my own children, but also to the children of all who stand 
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m the relation of mnkwesu to me. I address my children 
by name, or each as mwanangu. My first-born, whether 
son or daughter. I distinguish by addressing as 
( my fellow, my equal”), that being the epithet I apply 
to all who are of my muscla, i,e. of the same age as myself. 

There is, of course, one exception to what has just been 
said. My sister’s children are not bauangu (" mv children”) • 
I am their uncle and each of them is mwiwangu (” mv 
nephew ” or ” my niece ”). 

The children of all who stand in the relation of banatigu 

arc bazukiizhi bangu (” my grandchildren ”). The children 

of my nephews and pieces, i.e. bewa bangu, are not my 

grandnephews and grandnieces, but my "grandchildren” 

al^. This clears the way for the next generation, so that 

being the grandchildren of the second line above them, 

they may be the grandparents of the second line below 
tliem. 

In regard to tlie grandchildren, we may notice here the 

recurrence of the curious address applied, as we have seen, 

to my cousins. I being a male address my granddaughter 

as mwxnangu ("my wife”), and my grandson as mulo~ 

ngwangu (” my friend ”) ; if I am a female I address my 

grandson as mtiltwn angu and my granddaughter as muka- 

zhxma ( my fellow-wife”). This does not now mean that 

1 may marry tliem or that I liave any rights whatever over 
their persons. 

Going back for a moment, we may trace the collateral 
descent from my great-great-grandfather. Each of his sons 
stands as iata to me ; and their sons should be bankakangu 
but they are not all so. My father's father's brothers are 
bankakangu. but his father’s brother’s children stand to me 
as bakwesu (" my brothers "). That is in accordance with 
the rule that makes the children of my " fathers " my 
brothers ” ; it is a breaking of the rule when my grand- 
lather, who IS the son of tata is called nkakangu \ he should 
by rule be tnukwesn ) but there the logic of the system 
breaks down, as it would be too absurd to call my grand- 
father " my brother.” My grandfather's father’s brothers 
are my ” fathers ” ; their children are bakwesu (" my 
brothers ”) ; their grandchildren are ” my children,” and 
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their cliildren are my grandchildren. Their children again 
are my children, and theirs again are my grandchildren. 
This brings them into line with my grandchildren by direct 
descent (see Table I.). 

The whole system, therefore, works out with marvellous 
exactitude and symmetry. We may arrange the generations 
thus : 

1. Nkakangu. 

2. Tata. 

3. Nkakangu. 

4. Tata. 

5. SELF. 

6. Mwanangu. 

7. Muzukuzhi angu. 

8 . Mwanangu. 

9. Muzukuzhi angu. 

Our exposition, with its necessary repetition of terms, 
may seem confused and confusing, but if we put all these 
relationships in the form of a table, showing the nine 
generations just enumerated, it will be seen how easy is the 
system when once graphically illustrated. The tables we 
now give are not fanciful, but are based upon Tables No. 4 
and 5, which are the actual genealogies of people well 
known to us. 


[Table 



TABLE No. I 

A Table of Relationship : Father's Family 
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TABLE No. 3 

Ila Table of Relationship 


Ha Terms in First 
PenKin Singular : 
"My." 


Nkakangu 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Exact Relationsliip given 
in English. 


Father’s father 

Father's mother 

Father's father's 
brotlicr 

Father's mother's 
brother 

Father's father's 
sister 

Father's mother's 
sister 

Mother's father 


8 Mother's mother 


9 

10 

1 1 
12 
*3 

*5 

16 

*7 

18 


Tata 


19 


20 

21 


Mother's father's 
brother 

Mother's mother's 
brother 

Mother’s father's 
sister 

Mother's mother's 
sister 

Father's father's 
father's father 
Father's father's 
father's mother 

Father's mother's 
father's father, 
mother, etc. 

Father's father's 
father's father's 
brother 

Father's father's 
father's father's 
sister 

Mother's father's 
father's father 
and mother 

Mother's father's 
father's father's 
sister 

Father 

Father's elder 
brother 


Terms used in 
Direct Address. 


Nkaka. 

Nkambo 


Ta 


Vari.ttionN for .tiiy reason 
in the Terms given in 
Column t. 


Variation in person: 

Nloikako (thy 

grandparent) 
Nkakaku’c (his 
grandparent) 
Nkakcsu (our 

grandparent) 
Nkakenu (your 
grandparent) 
N'kakabo (their 
gran<lparcnt) 
Bankakangu (my 
grandparents) 
Dankakako (thy 
grandparents) 
Bankakakwe (his 
grandparents) 
Bankakesu (our 
grandparents ) 
Bankakenu (your 
grandparents) 
Bankakabo (their 
grandparents) 


Tata mukando 
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Table No. 3 — continued 


Ila Tcrm^ in Kir^t 
I’crson Singular : 
" My. ■ 


Tatn 


Dama 


Lxact KclatioiiNhlp given 
in Engli<>h. 


22 Father's y’ounger 

brother 

23 j Father’s father’s 
father 

23rt] Mother's father's 
father 

24 I Father’s father’s 
father's brother 

25 I Mother’s father’s 
sister's son 

26 1 Fatlier’s mother’s 
sister’s son 

27 I Mother’s father's 
brother’s son 

28 I Father’s mother's 
brother’s son 

28a| Father's father’s 
sister’s son 


29 Mother 


30 Father’s sister 


3* Mother’s sister 


32 I Mother's 
sister’s 

33 I Father’s 
sister's 

34 I Father’s 
sister’s 

35 I Mother’s 
sister’s 


father’s 

daughter 

mother's 

daughter 

father’s 

daughter 

mother’s 

daughter 


Uachisha 36 Mother’s brother 


Terms iisetl in 
Direct Address. 


Ta 


Ma 


Achisha 


Variations for any reason 
in the Terms given in 
Column I. 


Tata mwaniche 

Variation in person: 

Uso (thy father) ^ 
Ushe (his father) 
Ushesu (our father) 
(or Tatesu) 
Ushenu (your 

father) 

Ushabo (their 
father) 

Batata (my fathers) 
Bauso (thy fathers) 
Baushe (his fathers) 
Baushesu (our 
fathers) 

Baushenu (your 
fathers) 

Baushabo (their 
fathers) 

Elder : bama ba- 
kando, or tata 
mukaintu 

Younger : bama 

baniche. or tata 
mukaintu 

Elder : bama ba- 
kando 

Younger : bama 

baniche 

Variation in person : 
Banoko, baina, ba- 
nokwesu, bano- 
kwenu, bano^ 
kwabo 

Alternative forms: 
Noko, nina, nok- 
Avesu, nokwenu. 
nokwabo (or 
ninabo) 

Elder : Uachisha 

mukando 

Younger: Uachisha 
mwaniche 
Alternative fprms : 
Shimuzesu (tny or 
our uncle) 
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Table No. 3 — continued 


lb Terms in First 
Person Sinsutzkr: 

M>r- 

Exact Relationship given 
in English^ 

Terms usetJ in 
Direct Address. 

Varbtiuns for any reason 
in the Terms given in 
Column 1. 

Uachisha 

4 

1 

Shimuzenu (thy or 
your uncle), or 
Owamuzenu 
Shimuzhabo (his 

uncle) 

Shimuzhaba bo 
(their uncle) 
Muchizi angu, or 
mulombwana 

Mukwcsu 37 

Elder brother 

By name | 

wangu (i( I’m a 
female) 

Mukando wangu (if 
I'm a male) 

' Muchizi angu, or 
mukaintu wangu 

38 

Elder sister 

1 

By name 

( 

(if I'm a male) 
Mukanclo wangu, or 
mwenzuma (if I’m 
a female) 

Mwanichangu (if 

I'm a male) 

39 

Younger brother 

By name 

Muchizi angu. or 
mulombwana 
wangu (if I'm a 
female 

Mwanichangu, or 
mwenzuma (if 

40 

Younger sister 

By name 

I'm a female) 
Muchizi angu, or 
mukaintu wangu 
(if I'm a male) 
Mukwcsu mukando 
or mukando 

wangu (if I'm a 

4 * 

1 

Father's elder 

brother's son 

By name 

' 

male and he is 
older) 

Muchizi angu. or 
mulombwana 
wangu (if I'm a 
female) 

Mukwcsu mukando 
or mukando 

wangu (if I’m a 

42 

Fc'xthcr's elder 

brother's daughter 

By name 

1 

female and she is 
older) 

Muchizi angu. or 
mukaintu angu 
(if I'm a male) 
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Table No. 3 — continued 


Ila Tvrm> in Fir>t 
Person Sir»Kiilar; 
*‘My/ 


Kxacl K«;)ation>Iiip ^iven 
in KiiKti>h. 


Mukwcsu 43 I Father's younger 

brother's son 


44 j Father $ younger 
brother's 
daughter 

45 I Father's elder 
and younger 
sister's son 


46 j Father s elder and 
younger sister's 
daughter 


47 


48 


49 


50 


Mother's elder 
and younger 
sister’s son 


Mother’s elder and 
younger sister’s 
daughter 

Father's father’s 
father’sbrother’s 
son and daughter 
Father’s father’s 
sister's son's son 
and daughter 


Terms in 
Direct Address. 


By name 


By name 


Mulongwangu 
(if I’m a 
male) 

Muiumi angu 
(if I'm a 
female) 
Mwinangu (if 
I'm a male) 
Mukazhima (if 
I'm a fe- 
male) 


By name 


By name 


By name 


By name 


\ arintions for any reason 
ill ihc Terms Riven in 
Column 1. 


Mwanichangu (if 
I’m a male and 
he is younger 
than I) 

Muchizi angu, or 
mulombwana 
wangu (if I’m a 
female) 

Muchizi angu, or 
muknintu angu 
(if I’m a male) 

Mwanichangu (if 
I'm a female and 
she is younger 
than I) 


Mukando wangu (if 
I'm a male and 
he is older than 
I), mwanichangu 
(if younger) 
Muchizi angu, or 
m u 1 o mb wa n a 
wangu (if I'm a 
female) 

Mukando wangu (if 
I’m a female and 
she is older than 
1), mwanichangu 
(if younger) 
Muchizi angu, or 
mukaintu wangu 
(if I'm a male) 
Variationsin person : 

Singular : 
Mukwesu (my) 
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Table No. 3 — continued 


Fcnon Sin$:uUr ; 
My/* 


Mukwcsu 51 


52 


Mwanaisha 53 
or 

Mwanachisha 

or 

Mwana wa 
waisha 

51 


Mwanangu 55 

56 


57 

58 

59 


60 


^ LxAct KeUiit>n<hip given 
in English. 

Terms used in 
Direct Address. 

Mother's father's 

By name 

sister's son's and 
daughter’s son 
and daughter 
Mother’s father’s 

By name 

brother’s son’s 
and daughter's 
son and 

daughter 

Mother's brother’s I 

Mulongwangu 

elder and 1 

(if I'm a 

younger son 

male) 

Mulumi angu 
(if I’m a 
female) 

r.Mwinangu (if 
Tm a male) 

Mother's brother’s 

elder and 

Mukazhima (if 

younger daughter 

Tm a fe- 
male) 

Eldest son 

Musama (by 

Eldest daughter 

w 

mother and 
father, if it 
is the eldest 
child; other- 
wise, Mwa- 
nangu) 

Younger son 

Mwanangu 

Younger daughter 


Elder brother's 


son 


Elder brother's 

pt 

daughter 



Vamilons for Any reason 
in ihc Tcrm.s given in 
Coltimn I. 


Munyoko (thy) 
Munina (his) 
Munyokwesu (our) 
Munyokwenu (your) 
Munyok\vabo(their) 
Plural : 
BaUwesu (my) 
Banyoko (thy) 
Banina (his) 
Banyokwesu (our) 
Banyokwenu (your) 
Ban yokwabo (their) 
Variation in person : 

5in^u/ar .* 
Mwanaisha (my) 
Mwanamuzcnu(thy 
and your) 

Mwanamuzhabo 
(his and their) 
Mwanamuzcsu(our) 
Plural: 

Bana ba chLsha 
(my) 

Bana ba muzenu 
(thy) 

Bana ba muzhabo 
(his) 

ana ba muzeseshu 
(our) 

ana ba muzczenu 
(your) 

ana ba muzha* 
babo (their) 


Mwana mukando 
angu (if I’m a 
male) 

Mwana ■ m 11 1 o- 
mbwana wangu 
(if I'm a female) 
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Table No. 3 — continued 


IIa Tvmi< in Kir>l 
Person Singular. 

“ Myr 

Exact Kvlationship given 
in English. 

1 

Terms used in 
Direct Address. 

Variations for any reason 
in the Terms given in 
Column !• 

Muzukuzhi 80 
angu 

1 

1 

Elder and younger 
sistcr’sson'sand 
daughter’s son 
and daughter 

As above 

i 

1 

81 

Elder and younger 
brother's son's 
and daughter's 
son and daughter 

As above 

• 

1 

82 

1 

Father’s father's 

1 father’s brother's 
son’s and daugh- 
ter’s son’s son 
and daughter, 
etc. 

As above 

1 

i 

1 


A Genealogical Table (Incomplete) to illustrate Terms of Relationship 



fl. <S. 43. 44. 45. 46. 47. 48. 49. SO. 61. 59. 

(f.) (m.) (m.) (f.) (m.) (f.) (f.) («,.) (m.) (f.) (f.) (m.) 
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TABLE No. 6 

Showing Relationship between No. 7 and others in 

Genealogical Table No. 5 


Reference 
No. in 
Table 

No» 7 ID Relaiion lo No. 

% 

\% 

and addre^oi him 
or her as 

23 

I . Muzhoka (m.) 

Mwanakwc 

Ta 

I 

2. Kachinka (m.) 

Muzukuzhi akwe 

Nkaka, nkambo 

20 

3. Leshodi (m.) 

Mwanakwe 

Ta 

30 

4. Nankua (f.) 

Mwanakwe 

Ma 

22 

5. Shakezwa (m.) 

Mwanakwc 

Ta 

22 

6. Namasbikwe (m.) 

7. Self 

Mwanakwc 

Ta 

1 

40 

8. Mbambo (f.) 

Munina 

, By name 

39 

9. Kachinka (m.) 

Munina 

i By name 

40 

10. Mukamuluti (f ) 

Munina 

1 By name 

45 

1 1. Shimansi (m.) 

Munina 

' Mulumi angu 

45 

1 12. Katcnde (m.) 

Munina 

1 Mulumi angu 

45 

13. Mushaka (m.) 

Munina 

Mulumi angu 

44 

14. Mukamasolc ((.) 

Munina 

By name 

5*5 

15. Nachitoba (f.) 

Baina 

Musama 

58 

16. Eni (f.) 

Baina 

Mwanangu 

57 

17, Shimashikwc (m.) 

Baina 

Mwanangu 

57 ' 

18. Shiinunza (m.) 

Baina 

Mwivnangu 

60a 

19. Mbambo's son 

Baina 

Mwanangu 

6gft 

20. Mbambo's daughter 

Baina 

Mwanangu 

6ga 

21. Kachinka's son 

Baina 

Mwanangu 

Oga 

22. Kachinka's daughter 

Baina 

Mwanangu 

64 

23. Shimansi's daughter 

Baina 

By name 

64 

24. Shimansi's son 

Baina 

By name 

63 

25. Mukamasolc's 
daughter 

Baina 

1 

Bv name 

V 

63 

26. Mukamasole’s son 

Raina 

By name 

74 

27. Nachiloba's daughter 

Nkakakwc 

Mukazhima 

73 

28. Nachiloba's son 

Nkakakwe 

Mulumi angu 

74 

29. Eni's daughter 

Nkakakwe 

Mukazhima 

73 * 

30. Eni's son 

Nkakakwc 

Mulumi angu 

73 

31, Shimashikwe's son 

Nkakakwe 

Mulumi angu 

74 

32. Shimashikwe’s 

daughter 

33. Shimunza's daughter 

Nkakakwc 

Mukazhima 

74 

Nkakakwc 

Mukazhima 

73 

34. Shimunza’s son 

Nkakakwe 

Mulumi angu 

80 

35. Mbambo's son's 
daughter 

Nkakakwc 

Mukazhima 

80 

36. Mbambo's daughter's 
son 

Nkakakwc 

Mulumi angu 

81 

37. Kachinka's son's son 

Nkakakwe 

Mulumi angu 

81 

38. Kachinka's daughter's 

daughter 

39. Shimansi'sdaughtcr's 

son 

Nkakakwe 

Mukazhima 

75 

Nkakakwe 

Mulumi angu 

75 

40. Shimansi’s son's 

daughter 

Nkakakwe 

Mukazhima 

75 / 

41, Mukamasolc's 

daughter's son 

Nkakakwc 

Mulumi angu 

75 

42. Mukamasole’s 

daughter's daughter 

Nkakakwc 

Mukazhima 
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TABLE No. 7 


Showing Relationship between No. 27 and others in Genealogical 
Table No. 4. and the same Person (No. 17) to others in Genea- 
logical Table No. 5 


Kcrcrcticc 
No, in 
Table 3. 

No. 27 in relation to No. 

is 

and nilclresscs oini 
or her as 

*3 

* 

I. Luchacha (m.) 

Muzukuzhi akwe 

Nkaka, Nkambo 

23 

2. Kayobe (m.) 

Mwanakwc 

Ta 

2-1 

3. Nyama (m.) 

Mwanakwe 

Ta 

24 

4. Mudirnhwa (m.) 

Mwanakwe 

Ta 

I 

5. Chimwadi (m.) 

Muzukuzhi akwe 

Nkaka 

5 

6. Nabukomba (f ) 

Muzukuzhi akwe 

Nkaka. 

5 

7. iMuzekwc (f.) 

Muzukuzhi akwe 

Nkaka 

49 

8. Shanyimba (m.) 

Munina 

By name 

49 

9. Shikadilcic ( 1 .) 

Munina 

By name 

30 

10. Shamwaze (f.) 

Mwanakwe 

Ma 

21 

1 1 . Kayobe (m.) 

Mwanakwe 

Ta 

30 

12. Kayobe (f.) 

Mwanakwe 

Ma 

20 

13. Shamatanga (ni.) 

Mwanakwe 

Ta 

30 

14. Namashikwe (f.) 

Mwanakwe 

Ma 

30 

13. Mukashombo (f ) 

Mwanakwe 

Ma 

30 

16. Nadimba (f.) 

Mwanakwe 

Ma 

28a 

17. Sebwa (m.) 

Mwanakwe 

Ta 

34 

18. Nambwasu (f.) 

Mwanakwe 

Ma 

28(1 

19. Kambwe (m.) 

Mwanakwe 

Ta 

34 

20. Namatama (f.) 

Mwanakwe 

Ma 

696 

2 1 . Kachinka (m.) 

Ushe 

Mwanangu 

45 

22. Namangoma (m.) 

Munina 

Mulongwangu 

46 

23. Chilabwc (f.) 

Munina 

Mwinangu 

46 

24. Mongona (f.) 

Munina 

Mwinangu 

By name 

38 

25. Nachiloba (f.) 

Munina 

38 

20. lini (f.) 

27. Self 

Munina 

By name 

39 

28. Sbimunza (m.) 

Munina 

By name 

jO 

29. Sebwa's son 

Munina 

By name 

50 

30. Sebwa's daughter 

Munina 

By name 

50 

31. Nambwasu'sdaughtcr 

Munina 

By Dame 

50 

32. Nambwasu's son 

Munina 

By name 

50 

33. Kambwe’s son 

Munina 

By name 

50 

34. Kambwe’s daughter 

Munina 

By name 

50 

33. Namatama's son 

Munina 

By name 

50 

36. Namatama 'sdaughter 

Munina 

By name 

82 

37. Kachinka's son 

Nkakakwc 

Mulongwangu 

82 

38. Kachinka’s daughter 

Nkakakwe 

Mwinangu 

64 

39. Namangoma's son 

Ushe 

By name 

64 

40. Namangoma's 
daughter 

Ushe 

By name 

64 

41. Chilabwe's daughter 

Ushe 

By name 

64 1 

42. Chilabwe’s son 

Ushe 

By name 


• The numbers following refer to Genealogical Table No. 4. ' 
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Table No. 7 — continued. 


Reference 
Nf>. in 
Table 3. 

64 

64 

69 

70 
70 
69 

55 

56 
62 
61 
76 


18 

230 

7 

8 


No. a; in relation to No. 

43. Mongona's son 

44. Mongona’s daughter 

45. Nacbiloba's son 

46. Nachiloba's daughter 

47. Eni's daughter 

48. Eni's son 

49. His own son 

50. His own daughter 

51. Shimunza's daughter 

52. Shimunza's son 

53. Namangoma's son’s 

child 


Ushe 

Ushe 

Shimuzhabo 

Shimuzhabo 

Shimuzhabo 

Shimuzhabo 

Ushe 

Ushe 

Ushe 

Ushe 

Nkakakwc 


54. Nachiloba's son’s 
daughter 

55 - Nachiloba's daugh- 
• tor's son 

1. Muzhoka (m.) 

2. Kachinka (m.) 

3- Leshodi (m.) 

3a. Leshodi's wife Na* 
kambwa 
4. Nankua (f.) 

S- Shakezwa (m.) 

6. Namashikwc (m.) 

7. Naomi (f.) 

8. Mbambo ((.) 

9. Kachinka 

10. Mukamuluti (f.) 

11. Shimansi (m.) 

12. Katcnde (m.) 

13. Mushaka (m.) 

14. Mukamasolc (f.) 
[15-18 = 25-28 given 

above] 

17. Self 

i 9 > Mbambo's son 

20. Mbambo's daughter 

21. Kachinka's son 

22. Kachinka's daughter 

23. Shimansi's daughter 

24. Shimansi’s son 

25. Mukamasole's 

daughter 

26. Mukamasole's son 
[27 -34 = 45-52 given 

above] 


Nkakakwc 

Nkakakwc 

Muzukuzhi akwc 
Mwanakwc 
Muzukuzhi akwc 
Muzukuzhi akwe 

Muzukuzhi akwc 

Muzukuzhi akwe 

Muzukuzhi akwc 

Mwanakwe 

Mwanakwc 

Mwiwakwc 

Mwanakwe 

Mwanakwc 

Mwanakwc 

Mwanakwc 

Mwanakwe 


Munina 

Munina 

Mwanamuzhabo 

Mwanamuzhabo 

Munina 

Munina 

Nkakakwc 

Nkakakwc 


anti addresses him 
or her as 


By name 
By name 
By name 
By name 
By name 
By name 
Musama 
Mwanangu 
Mwanangu 
Mwanangu 
Mulongwangu (if 
male) 

M%vinangu (if fc> 
male) 
Mwinangu 

Mulongwangu 

Nkaka, Nkambo 
Ta 

Nkaka, Nkambo 
Nkaka, Nkambo 

Nkaka 

Nkaka 

Nkaka 

Ma 

Ma 

Achisha 

Ma 

Ta 

Ta 

Ta 

Ma 


By name 
By name 
Mulongwangu 
Mwinangu 
By name 
By name 
Mwinangu 

Mulongwangu 




The numbers following refer to Genealogical Tabic No. 5 
VOL. I 
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Table No. 7 — co^iiiuued 


Kcftfcru'C I 
No. in 
r.ibic 3. 

No. ^7 in relation to No. 

• 

I** 

nnd tiim 

or her as 

65 

1 

35. M hambe/s son's 
(laughter 

Ushc 

i 

By name 

f >5 

30. Mb.inibo’s daughter’s 
son 

Ushe 

1 

By name 

60 

^7, Kachinka's son’s son ^ 

Ushc 1 

By name 

(>(> 

^S. Kachinka's daugh- 
ter’s daughter 

' Ushe 

1 By name 

67 

39. Shiinansi’s (iaughtcr’s 
so n 

llshc 

Mwanangu 

f >7 

Shimansi’s son’s 
daughter 

Ushc 

Mwannngu 

O7 

4 1 . Mxikamasolc’s 

daughter's sun 

Ushc 

1 Mwannngu 

1 

67 

42. Mukainasule's 

daughter’s daughter 

Ushc 

' Mwanangu 

1 

1 


Connections by Affinity 

So much, tlien, for a person’s consanguine relations, 
remembering all the time that the Ba-ila reckon consanguinity 
through the father only. My mother and her family are 
not of my miikicashi ; they are, properly speaking, affines 
not consanguinci. In a looser sense, as we have seen, t e 
Ba-ila reckon as basazhinokivaho (" their relations ") all those 
to whom they arc aflined through the mother ; in a yet 
looser sense they also reckon as relations all who are con- 
nected with them by athnity. though they do not apply to 
them the name basazhinokxvaho. We have now to d^l 
with this latter class, and must be careful to draw the 
distinction between those who are taboo to each other and 
those who are not. Between those who are tonda^ taboo ) 
there exists a close connection shown mainly in the pro- 
hibition of all sexual intercourse. 

Many of these affines are given the same names as e 
consanguinci. Thus, the spouses of all who stand to me 
as nkakangii I call nkakaugu by courtesy, whether I be male 
or female. My grandfather’s wives are my grandn^^hers, 
and if I am a male my wife’s grandmothers in the extended 
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sense are also mine ; if I am a female mv lui^bancl’s are 
mine. So that the term includes all a man’s grandparents, 
his wife’s grandparents, and also their grandparents’ brothers 
and sisters. Between me and the collateral grandmotliers 
on my own side there is no taboo ; I address each of 
them as mwinangu (“ my wife ”). and may treat her 
as such. Similarly there is the same liberty between 
me and my *' grandcliildren,” whom I call benangu (" mv 
wives ”). This is only an extension of the jirincipic that 
my collateral grandfather’s property is mine potentially ; 
I may enter my grandfather’s brother's village, spear his 
oxen or rob his fields with impunity. This liberty may not 
be taken with my wife’s collateral grandfathers ; she may 
practise it with liers and I with mine ; but not I with hers 
nor she with mine. 

'I'he wives of all who stand as tata (" my father ”) I call 
by courtesy bama (“ my mother '*). I extend the same 
courtesy to the sisters of these wives, and their brothers I 
call batata (" my fathers ”). These women are all tonda 
to me ; I have no rights or privileges over their persons. 
Similarly the husbands of all who stand as bama, and their 
brothers I call batata (" my fathers ") ; their sisters are 
bama. The fathers and mothers of these husbands and 
wives I call baakakaagit. 

I being a male call my wife mwi7tangn, and she calls me 
multtmi augu. A polygamist’s principal wife is nabiikando, 
any other is nabxvanichc. A polygamist’s wife calls her 
fellow mukazhima (“ my co-wife "). The prefix muka 
(“ the one of ") joined to proper names indicates " his 
wife ; thus : Mukamasolc means Masole's wife, " Mrs. 
Masole.” 

The wives of all the men who stand as tnukivesti to me 
are bazhilebesti, a term which may be loosely translated as 
sisters-in-law/* The husbands of those women who stand 
in the same relation to me are balamii battgu, which may 
be translated “ brothers-in-law." 

But those Ila terms are wider than the English ones. 
Among bazhilebesti I include the following : 

Mj^wife’s elder and younger sisters. 

My husband's elder and younger brothers. 
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My brother’s wife, and the wives of all who stand to me 
in tliat relation. 

My brother’s wife’s sisters. 

These are strictly touda to me ; any intercourse is 
reckoned as incest. 

Among bazhilcbcsu are also reckoned the husbands and 
wives of cousins. Tims in the Genealogical Table No. 4 
the husband of Chilabwe (No. 23) is muzhilakwc Nachiloba 
(No. 25) and calls her mivinangii (" my wife ”). The wife 
of Namangoma (No. 22) is muzhilakit>e SWimashikwc (No. 27) 
and calls him tititlutni (“ husband ”). Between these there 
is no taboo ; intercourse, if found out, is liable to be punished, 
but it is not reckoned as incest. 

Among balamu bangn arc included the following : 

Sister’s husband, and Imsbands of all who stand to me 
in that relation. 

Sister’s husband’s brother and sister. 

Wife’s brothers. 

Husband’s sisters. 

Tiiese arc to)ida to each other ; intercourse with some 
exception is reckoned as incest. 

The wife and husband of each person who stands in the 
relation of viivanangH and mwiwangu is makwangu (" my 
son- (or daughter-) in-law ”). But that is an inadequate 
rendering of the word ; mukwe is properly a son-in-law or 
daughter-in-law ; but when I say mukivafigu, I mean much 
more than tlie English term suggests. In that category 
are included the brother and sister of my “childrens 
Imsbands and wives ; also the parents and brothers and 
sisters of my brother's wife. My sister’s husband’s brothers 
and sisters are balamu bangn ; but his fathers and mothers 
arc bakivc bangu (plural of miikivangti). All who stand as 
bakwc bangu I address as ia and 7 na, male and female re- 
spectively. wife’s father and mother and their brothers 

are also bakwc bangu, and I address them as ia and ma. 
If I am a female, my husband's father and mother and his 
father’s brother are all hakwe bangu, and I address them in 
the same wa3^ My husband’s mother if I am a female, 
and my wife’s mother if I am a male, is haynakwangtt-^ 

There is a very special state of taboo between a person 
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and his makwe, in which term are included the family of his 
wife or, if a female, the family of her husband. So much 
so that tliere is a special term, bitkwe, which indicates the 
respect, honour, reverence that is due to them. To say 
of a person uina bnkwe (" he has no respect for his wife's 
relations ”) is to describe him as altogether a worthless fellow. 
For tlie term is applied in a wider sense than just indicated : 
a man without reverence for any authority is said to be 
without bukivc. 

hor a man to liav'e intercourse witli any of those he 
names hakwe hakwc is a verj' heinous form of incest, meriting 
death. Even if the offender be not slain, the elders will 
take away his wife and send him out of the community as 
utterly unfit to be a member of it. Even males standing 
in that relation to each other may not occupy one bed 
together ; if they are travelling and circumstances compel 
them to sleep near each other, they will be careful to place 
a boy between them, so tliat the taboo may not be broken. 
There is also a strict taboo in regard to eating. I may not 
eat at my father-in-law's place unless and until he removes 
the taboo by giving me a lioe. Nor may I enter his house 
until the taboo is removed in a similar way. For some 
reason there is a special taboo attache<l to the eating of 
pumpkin ; I may by no means touch it when visiting iny 
parents-in-law unless they please to hand me some, and 
thus remove the taboo. They may not address me by name, 
and this taboo is only partially removed by my making an 
offering. In this case the offering is the child which I 
beget : when once I have pro.scnted them with a grandchild 
they may so far relax as to address me as “ tlie father of 
So-and-so, ' naming the child. It is taboo for these relations- 
in-law to pass close to one another or to sit side by side. 
It is also tonda to receive anything directly from the hands 
of any of them ; if one is desirous of giving the other any- 
thing he must lay it on the ground for the other to pick it 
up. This applies to eating also ; it would be wrong for 
my father-in-law to break off a piece of bread and hand it 
to me ; if we are eating together, he will take his piece first, 
and 1^1:^ the dish on the ground for me to help myself ; 
nor rtay he take any more out of the dish once I have put 
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my liand into it. \\’hen you arc travelling together, it is 
wrong to expect your wife’s relation to carry any portion 
of tlie impedimenta ; only if he sees you overburdened 
and likely to faint under the load may he relieve you. 
W’c have seen a young man, active and robust, walking 
along free, while an older, somewhat decrepit man stumbled 
along in the rear bearing a big load of blankets, pots, and 
other things. When we asked him why he did not give 
the load to the voung man, it was quite a sufficient answer 
to say, “ He's my wife’s brother.” 

Lastly, we may note that the husband of each of those 
who stand to me as bazukitzhi baugii I address just as I do 
my own grandson, i.c. mulongwaugit (” my friend ”) ; the 
wife of my ” grandson ” is mxvinaugu (” my wife ”). There 
is no taboo between us ; I have every right over her 
person. 



CHAPTIiR XIII 


* ** 

REGULATION OF THE COMMUNAL LIFE 

I. The Sanctions 

We cannot imagine any people living, as the Ba-ila live, in 
communities without some kind of control. If society is 
to hang together at all, there must be some understood 
principles of conduct, certain restraints, objective or sub- 
jective, even though they are not always observed. 

Independent, even fiercely independent, as they are, the 
I3a-ila arc far from being anarchists in principle or practice. 
Their behaviour is not left to unchartered freedom, but is 
governed by an extensive system of rules and regulations. 
That they rebel against these restrictions is only to say 
that they are human ; but the principles of conduct arc 
there and arc well known. Immoral they may be ; they 
are not unmoral. 

We arc here concerned in asking : What are their 
sanctions of morality ? What is the nature of the social 
control ? 

If their language be examined there will be found a large 
vocabulary of words expressing approval and disapproval. 
One pair of words is bola and bia, the former indicating 
what is pleasant, and the latter what is unpleasant, primarily 
to the sight. Chabota means it is good to look at, fine, 
beautiful ; then, it is good to the taste, nice ; and lastly, 
it is good morally. Chabia means the exact contrary, it is 
ugly, distasteful, bad. A second antithesis is that between 
strajgnt and crooked. Lulama is straight, right ; sendama, 
niifTama, pitaua indicate crookedness in various forms. A 
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third antithesis is tliat of heavy and light. Lema means, 
firstly, heavy, then weighty, honourable ; uha is light, 
wortliless. To lemeka a person is to hold him in esteem 
and honour ; to itbya him is to slight, treat him with 
disrespect. From these root-words are formed series of 
derivatives, substantival, adjectival, and verbal. 

For their simplest ethical expressions the Ba-ila go, then, 
to tlie concrete. It would serve no useful purpose to give 
furtlier examples ; what concerns us rather is to ask. What 
in their minds is right and what is wrong ? What is the 
standard of judgement ? In a word, we may say : the norm 
is custom, what is done should be done. Bacon might have 
been thinking of the Ba-ila when he said that custom is the 
magistrate. A Mwila acts as part of a whole ; his well-being 
depends upon his conforming to the general practice ; the 
good is that which has the approval of the community, the 
bad is the anti-social. A Mwila child is born into a particular 
atmosphere ; his first teacher is his mother, and from her, 
and later from the guardian and other teachers, he learns 
what he may eat and what he may not eat, say and not 
say, do and not do. As he grows he shapes his conduct 
according to the thinking and doing of his fellows, and in 
turn leads the steps of the younger generation along the 
same path he has followed. He grows up to fear and 
resent change ; from the cradle to the grave he is ruled 
by custom. 

But this, after all, does not lead us far. Upon what 
sanctions do these customs rest ? What gives them 
validity ? 

It is difficult, impossible, to say of a particular custom 
that it rests upon any one of the sanctions we now enumerate, 
for the distinction between these classes is not always 
definite. But we shall not be far wrong if we say that there 
are three kinds of sanction : traditional, religious, and 
magical. 

Customs, by their nature, are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation : they are invested with the sanction of 
the hoary past. What is ancient is aweful, to be reverenced. 
They may originally have rested upon sanctions of a retl^ous 
or magical character, but to-day these have been forgotten, 
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and the only reason why the customs are still followed is : 
" We do it because our fathers did it." 

Of many customs it is commonly said that they were 
established by Leza, and any breach of them may be 
punished by Him. Various proliibitions are called : Shi/iindo 
shaka Leza. The idea conveyed by the word chifundo is a 
line drawn on the ground over which people are not allowed 
to step. The first occasion on which we heard the word 
used was after we had doctored for some weeks a man who 
had been very seriously mauled by a leopard : we suggested 
to the patient's father that we should like to have the 
leopard’s skin as a memento of his son’s braverv. The old 
man, with every sign of reluctance, declined ; to give away 
tliat skin would be wrong, because by the Chifundo chaka 
Leza the skin of any animal that has attacked a member 
of one’s family is to be kept as a sacred heirloom. 

Customs rest not only upon the will of the Supreme 
Being, but upon the wishes of the lesser deities — the mizhimo, 
departed ancestors. 

And it is important to observe that changes in traditional 
customs, and the establishment of new customs, are due 
largely and probably mostly, not to the ruling chiefs, but 
to those who are the mouthpieces of the gods — the prophets. 

I hey arc actually the law-givers, and of course do not base 
their demands upon anything they are in themselves, but 
upon the authority of the god. We do not lose sight of the 
fact that a prophet may be prompted by a chief, who uses 
his alleged supernatural gift when his own power fails. It 
must not be thought, however, that every word uttered by 
a prophet proves acceptable ; his decrees may hold for a 
time and then be neglected, or they may never be accepted 
at all : it depends largely upon the status of the seer, and 
attendant circumstances. One prophet, for example, gave 
it as a message from Leza that the use of the Kamwaya 
bush in scattering inconvenient clouds was to cease. Hut 
immediately afterwards two men on their way home were 
overtaken by a stonn, and one of them plucked some 
Kamwaya twigs and frantically waved them above his head, 
to ^um the clouds and thus enable them to get home with 
dry skins. His companion remonstrated, reminding him of 
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the prophet’s message, but the impious fellow continued, 
until presently tliere was a Hash of lightning and he fell 
dead. This was accepted by all as a confirmation of the 
prophet’s orders and the news quickly travelled through 
the country. It will be interesting to know whether in a 
few years the use of the Kamwaya has ceased. We are 
persuaded that many a custom, and many a change of 
custom, might, if we had the means of doing so, be traced 
to the inspiration of prophets. 

The third kind of sanction we mentioned was the magical ; 
and that is probably the oldest and strongest. The essential 
point here is that things arc regarded as inherently harmful ; 
hence they are iouda, i.c. taboo. We shall have occasion 
presently to enlarge upon this. 

2 . Ciiis.wi, Budit.azhi, Tonda 

Almost all offences against the customary law fall in 
one of the three categories which wc may conveniently, if 
not quite accurately, characterise by the words : Chisapi, 
Buditazhi, Touda, A clear idea of the meaning of these 
terms is essential to understanding the life of the Ba-ila. 

Chisapi is indecorum. Under this heading are grouped 
numerous sayings and actions which are regarded as con- 
trary to etiquette. It is by no means regarded as such a 
heinous fault as the two other things we describe below. 
A rude fellow {shikisapi) may be beaten, or rebuked or 
reviled, but he is not sued in a court, nor is any automatic 
retribution regarded as falling upon him. 

Buditazhi is a word covering a host of offences which 
call out the active resentment of the offended. The offender 
is not left to the vengeance of hidden powers, but is punished 
by his fellows. Kuditaya, the verb from which the sub- 
stantive is formed, means to enslave oneself ; to say of a 
person wamnditaya means that by doing something wrong 
he places himself in the power of the person wronged, and 
to escape must redeem himself, or be redeemed by others, 
by payment of a ransom. Under this heading come ^arious 
offences against the person, and since in the minds of ^ the 
Ba-ila there is a very close connection, amounting almost 
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to identity, between a person and his possessions, an injury 
done to Jiis property comes also under tliis head. 

Kutonda {^kuila, kitzila, kitzhila) is a verb nicaninf' to 
be taboo ; it is apparently a synonym of the Polynesian 
word. The substantive is miiiondo \ thus we speak of 
mitondo ya baiiti, taboos affecting children. A thing, or 
person, or action or word is tonda, upon which an inter- 
diction is placed ; the tiling or word is debarred to use, 
the person is under a ban. Chintu chilalonda, they say 
{ the thing is taboo ) ; mnntH ulalonda (" the person is 
taboo ). Another word used in this connection is malu-'cza. 
Kulu'cza, the verb, means to strike witli amazement ; it is 
the proper word to use {udalivezwa) when you first see a 
thing that astonishes you. Hence the special meaning : 
to be struck with horror and amazement at seeing some- 
thing contrary to the taboo laws — something atrocious. 
A malweza is an atrocity, a horrible thing : an infraction 
of a taboo. 'Ihus incest is malweza. 

The difference between Unditazhi and Tonda is this : in 
committing the former a man docs something whereby he 
puls himself in the power of a fellow-man, who sees to his 
punishment ; in breaking a taboo he puts himself in the 
power of the mysterious forces whicii everywhere prevail 
and which at once react against liim. There is the idea of 
danger underlying both words ; but in the former the 
danger is from persons ; in the latter it is from forces. 
There is something about the tonda person that jeopardises 
the well-being of others ; some baneful influence inherent 
in, or set in energy by, the tonda things, actions and words 
making them a source of peril not only to the person hand- 
ling, using, saying them but also, it may be, to his fellows. 
In this case they may excite the active resentment of those 
who are affected and the offender may be punished by them ; 
but, generally speaking, the taboo-breaker is left to the 
retribution of his own misdeed. That is to say, these deeds 
or sayings have a malefic essence in themselves, and by a 
kind of automatic action recoil upon the offender ; or, to 
put it more accurately, they release the spring which sets 
the Hidden mechanism of nature in action against the 
of 7 ender. 
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It is not easy for one trained in Christian morality to 
appreciate the position occupied by the taboo in the life of 
tlic Ba-ila. The things summed up in the word tonda include 
not only proliibitions due to a vague instinctive repulsion 
from deeds wliich the highest ethical consciousness recognises 
as wrong, but also others whicli to advanced thought have 
no moral significance. To our minds there is a world of 
difference between theft and, say. eating a quail ; but it is 
a sign of the weakness of their ethical discrimination that 
a breach of what we should call the “ ceremonial law ” is 
rated a greater offence than a breach of the “ moral law.” 
W’c liave constantly had proof of their inability to recognise 
the distinctive nature of morality, i.e. as recognised by 
ourselves. \Vc remember one instance particularly, because 
the man concerned was, we had imagined, considerably in 
advance of his fellow Ha-ila in intelligence. He came to 
complain about a certain woman, who had aborted some 
time previously, entering his house and stealing some of 
liis tilings. Here were two crimes, for, apart from theft, 
tlie woman was in a state of uncleanness ; she was tonda, and 
for her to have entered his house was a serious menace to 
him and his family. The thievery might have been over- 
looked, but the tonda offence could only be expiated by the 
payment of a heavy line. W’e were amazed, and yet — Why ? 
From his point of view he was unquestionably right. And 
in all these matters we have to think ourselves back into 
their position. 

We have already had occasion to enumerate many of 
these taboos, and many more will be named in subsequent 
chapters. Here it will be convenient to attempt a rough 
classification of them. 

By physiological taboos wc mean those associated with 
certain vital functions. They regulate the relations be- 
tween the sexes and have a special implication in regard 
to women during menstruation, pregnancy, nursing, and 
widowhood. 

Occupational taboos are such as apply to men while 
pursuing various occupations which bring them into inornate 
contact with death and other mysteries, and unless they are 
wary in observing the rules they will fail, and wome tSan 
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fail. Warriors, iron-smelters, merchants, hunters are thus 
taboo. 

Special taboos, like the preceding, are placed upon 
people during certain periods of their life : c.g. when a man 
is being doctored he must refrain from certain foods and 
certain acts lest the medicine should not be effectual. 

These last are partly of another class, — that large and 
interesting class associated with diet. 

Personal taboos are such as those associated with names, 
and those that are put upon an individual for a period, or 
for life, by a diviner or by himself. One often finds men 
who refuse to eat certain foods, and there is no apparent 
reason for their abstention : the things tabooed are not 
their totems, nor arc they taboo to the generality of people. 
Tlie reason is that earlier in life tlicy ate them and were 
ill after eating ; and the vomiting and indigestion or what 
not is taken as a sign that the food is taboo to them. For 
example, our old friend, Mungalo, was a total abstainer 
from all kinds of beer : the reason being that once when a 
young man lie had a “ sore head " after a feast, and the 
diviner on being consulted declared that evidently beer 
was taboo to him : not to be drunk without danger. Often 
the oracle of the diviner is not considered necessary : should 
a man be ill after taking honey or milk or ground-nuts, or 
any particular food, and the same thing should happen a 
second and third time, he draws his own conclusions, and, 
no matter how nice it may be, from that time he does not 
touch it : it is taboo. 

3. Judicial Pkocesses 

In studying now the deterrents against infringing such 
standards as we have named and the processes for punishing 
the wrong-doer, we arc thinking only of misdeeds. that arc 
punishable by human agency. 

When one man is wronged by another he may attempt 
on his own initiative to enforce his rights, with, however, 
the consciousness of the powerful combination of his chief 
and i^is clan in the background. No police force or public 
prtsecutor being at hand, he is thrown on his own resources ; 
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should lie be distrustful of those he is allowed to shis/ia, i.c. 
to invoke the aid of some more combative friend, whose 
services he recognises by giving him a portion of the damages 
he obtains. Sometimes when these are small, as when only 
one calf is obtained, the friend claims the beast as his reward 
for the trouble taken, and the aggrieved person gets nothing. 

'I'lic principal offences for which a man seeks to redress 
himself are thefts and assaults ; minor ones comprise damage 
to property, slander, and occasionally trespass, thougli as 
the land and water belong to the community this is more 
often a matter for the chief. Retaliation is practised rather 
against the properly of the offender than liis person. If 
a man breaks another’s head, the assaulted, unless a fight 
in hot blood follows, will attempt to seize a person or a 
beast belonging to his assailant. It is singular how often 
some sense of conscience manifests itself in these cases, and 
the assailant in sullen acquiescence allows the thing seized 
to be taken away, after the whole night perhaps has been 
spent in vociferating against each other. Intimidation is 
often practised. When a man induces two or three stalwart 
friends to accompany him and assist in prosecuting his 
claim, the other party replies by summoning his clansmen 
to his aid. and sometimes the people of two whole districts 
become involved in a very trifling matter. 

Matters in regard to which a man acts on his own initiative 
arc invariably of a trivial nature. A man's life is so bound 
up with the interests of his clan, and his responsibilities to 
the clan so varied, that it is not surprising that when he 
meets with trouble or wrong in any affairs of importance 
he should immediately look to the clan to assist him in 
gaining redress. In any case where a clan takes up a dispute, 
responsibility is collective and therefore vicarious ; as in an 
old Border raid or Corsican vendetta, any member of the 
clan is liable to be punished. The dispute is against a rival 
clan, not against an individual ; the initiative is taken by 
common consent, not by an individual, and as the result of 
due deliberation by the elders. Such claims as the follow- 
ing : claims for chiko cattle, for ill-treatment of a clans- 
woman by her husband, claims arising out of raid# and 
feuds, cases of redemption from slavery, theft on a lai^e 
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scale, as of cattle or ivory — all these are quickly adopted 
by a clan. 

When these disputes are not settled by councils of the 
elders and mutual arrangements, they drag on, engendering 
bad feeling for a very long time ; and ^s'here distance 
separates the disputing parties, forays and reprisals take 
place, until finally some arbitrator acceptable to both parties 
is selected to whom the dispute is referred. 

The last method amongst the Ba-ila themselves, as apart 
from their European magistrate, by which wrongs are 
redressed and order maintained, is by direct intervention 
of the chief or his headmen. He jtidges the inatter in fault, 
and as a rule does so justly, according to custom and pre- 
cedent, with the assistance of the elders sitting as assessors. 
Such an assembly is termed a lubcta. When a grave offence 
has been committed, or should a man prove stubborn or 
recalcitrant, complaint is laid to the chief, who summons 
the offender before him. The case is e.xhaustively detailed 
by both parties, the assessors quote precedents and give 
their opinions and suggestions, and the chief gives his 
decision : from this there is no appeal. The degree of 
obedience which his decision exacts depends entirely upon 
the force of character of the chief himself and the respect 
and fear in which he is held. In a well-controlled trial the 
loser has no misgivings about his future course of action. 
The chief has spoken, and it is not his to argue further but 
to obey. Under a man of vacillating character the offender 
temporises or defies as openly as he dares, and the matter 
rankles in the minds of all concerned. 

We insert here an interesting pen picture of a typical 
Ila court taken as it was in the rough on the spot : “ I 
was at Shamalomo’s to-day and found all the chiefs there 
about to have a lnhela. I asked if I might enter and they 
readily agreed. On entering I could see nothing, it was 
pitch dark ; they gave me a stool and made room for me. 
Gradually I began to see that the hut was crowded with 
men. On the raised seat near the door sat the chiefs, 
Mungalo, Mungaila, Chidyaboloto, Nalubwe, and one or 
two n^re. The rest of the men sat about mostly smoking 
thc^r long pipes. Many were invisible as they sat in the 
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chimpctii beliind tlic reed screen. Mungalo called upon 
Slung\ve to open the ca^e. Sliingwe thereupon proceeded to 
state that a case had been brought to him against one of his 
men, and as he felt that he covild not decide it satisfactorily 
ho had asked his brother chiefs to meet and deliberate upon 
it. It was the usual sordid kind of adultery case but mixed 
up with other matters. The man who brought the complaint 
owed the accused some catile, a question of inheritance also 
arose, -altogether an involved affair. Shingwe stated the 
case slowly. d<‘hberately . Mungalo grunting E-wch ! every 
tew words. When ho had linished. Shamalomo gave his 
version of the affair. The accused, a young man who sat 
with his face covered with his hands, was asked what he had 
to say. He replied, ' What can 1 say? ’ and was silent. 
The chiefs then proceeded to argue the matter among them- 
selves. and tinallv announced their decision that the young 
man should pay a cow. He then spoke, just a word or two, 
b\it the effect on the chiefs was electrical. He declared he 
didn’t care what they said, they were shami (‘good-for- 
nothing chiefs'). I thouglit Mungaila would go out of his 
senses. Hitherto everything had been quiet and orderly, 
now it was Bedlam let loose. Mungaila screamed and 
gesticulated ; all the rest of the chiefs did the same. The 
cry was. ‘ He curses us.’ After quiet was restored you could 
still hear Mungaila ejaculating Wch ! very disgustedly, 
b'inally they declared the young man should be banished. 

‘ We will drive him away,' they said to me. Another case 
was then brought by a chief against a man for adultery. 
This was chiefly notable for the decision arrived at. It is 
the custom for the relatives of a man to pay his fine and 
get him off, but this becomes a burden when a ne’er-do-well 
prolligatc son is always in trouble. To-day the chiefs 
decided that the man himself should pay, they would not 
have father and relatives impoverished any longer. The 
man was sentenced to pay £$, and if he wouldn’t or 
couldn’t, they would take him by force to the magistrate 
and ask him to sentence him to work for the money. The 
meeting then broke up. 

“ I was favourably impressed by the order of the meeting. 
The speaker as a rule was left to say his say, but sometii^es 
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he aroused feeling, and then tongues were untied. In the 
midst of t)ie debate there were several interruptions. A 
lad came crying to the door and said : “ They tied me up 
tliere at I-5usangu.” He was told to go away, and not to 
interrupt the lubcia. Later some women were making a 
noise outside, and a man was sent to tell them to keep 
(jiiict. Other interruptions were caused by men calling for 
embers to light their pipes with. They kept sucking at their 
pipes most of the time. When speaking, Shamalonio would 
say a few words and then give a loud suck at his pipe.” 

Occasionally a chief is found whose decision is swayed 
by favour or affection, and whose partiality to his own 
kinsmen is pronounced. Possibly an outsider in a case of 
adultery he will mulct in heavy, against his kinsman he will 
only grant small, damages. His decisions cause much dis- 
satisfaction, and his people commence to fall off from him 
to other and stronger men. Unfortunately our administra- 
tion inevitably weakens the power of the chief even when 
ever3' effort is made to support him. Protection comes not 
as the result of herding together for mutual support under a 
strong head, but from the stable European administration. 
Old deterrents lose their power, other chiefs are willing to 
receive the rebellious, and it requires a strong man to 
refuse to let things slide and insist on his control being 
a reality. A chief may decide a case against an habitual 
adulterer. He promptly disappears for two or three years 
to the mines, and on his return finds conditions changed, 
deaths or removals have occurred, and the matter has all 
to be reopened. 

In cases tried before the local heads every endeavour is 
made to bring home guilt to the accused, nor is he allowed 
to take advantage of ingenious loopholes through which to 
escape his deserts. Nothing amongst the myriad changes 
and alterations we have brought into their lives perplexes 
them more than the verdict of “ not proven ; when the 
guilt of the accused is known to all, but incapable of proof 
by the laws of evidence, they sneer at our justice as a thing 
of word only. 

Reversing the dictum that a man is innocent ilhtil he is 
proved guilty, the chief and the assessors who con§titute 
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the Court have one end in view, to convict the offender, not 
necessarily the accused : all means save physical torture 
are employed to press a witness ; lie is invited to assert his 
innocence or ignorance by oath, it being held that the act 
of perjury will bring its own punishment. 

There are many forms of oaths. Oaths proper are 
termed miya ; and to take an oath is kupiuga, or kuchhioa, 

taken on sacred things, namely, t^u’c 
( the ash ') ; ivhn (“soil”); chumbuc (“the grave”)- 
and teza (“ God ”). The ash is primarily that of funeral 
fires, and tlie soil, the white clay with which mourners 
smear their bodies. The expressions are : Ndilu'c (“ Bv 
the ash '') ; Ndivhu dilamha badila (“ By the soil the 
mourners smear on themselves”); Ngu chumb‘a;c (“By 
the grave ”) ; Ngu Leza {“ By God ”). Kuomh'.vczha to 
make a solemn asseveration by caUing down a curse upon 
oneself or some other person ; and it is implied that if the 
truth be not spoken the evil named will iiappcn. The 
perjurer is guilty of budilazhi against the person named 
Oaths, tlien, are uncanny things : they are not mere words • 
sometimes, indeed, they pass by the speaker, and the person 
sworn by, and strike somebody else, causing him sickness 
or Ill-fortune, or death. So that if you hear a person swearing 
and have reason to believe that he is perjuring himself, the 
safe thing is to spit on the ground, Thu J so that it may 
pass you by. To ombwezha for the purpose of denying a 
cliarge is called kudikazhizha. Some of these oaths are as 

ukwiba, pc, akudi ndeba utabuchesha 
( Before God. I did not steal ; if I stole, may you it c the 
accuser) never see the dawn ”) ; Vtadiboni kudibidila (“ Mav 
you not sec the sunset “) ; Chidyo nchi wadya chikuitc u 
manango (“ May the food you cat come back through the 
nostrils ) ; Ngu mni wezu afwc sunu (“ By so-and-so. may 
he die to-day ') ; Banoko bakufwa (“ May your mother die”) ■ 
Ndamutuka utata (“ I curse my father”) ; Uandaukc sunu 

Lun%r^0“ ' ^P^sauhe (“ May you burst 

Where feeling runs high over a matter, an ordinary oath 
will not suffice ; the demand is for a speedy conviction or 
acquittal, and the accused either volunteers for, or his 
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ticciiscrs insist on, tlic tritil by ordeal. It is to be noted tbat 
the oath and ordeal do not differ in principle : each is an 
appeal to the hidden forces to show the guilt or innocence 
of the person — the innocent escapes the penalty, while the 
guilty succumbs ; but while the action of an oath may be 
delayed, that of the ordeal is immediate and patent to all. 

Tlic ordeal is of two forms — the hot-water test and the 
poison test. The former the accused undergoes himself , the 
latter is frccpiently administered by proxy. In the fonner 
the accused has the right of drawing the water, cutting the 
wood, and ligliting the fire. Tlie friends of the accused and 
accuser take their places on opposite sides of the fire, upon 
which is placed a potful of water. When it boils they 
address the accused — the technical term is sansila — “ If it 
be that you are guilty, then you will be burnt and leave your 
nails in the pot ; if you arc innocent, then why should you 
be hurt ? " He plunges his hand into the boiling water 
and sometimes has to pick up a stone that has been put 
into the pot. If on examination there is no sign of blistering 
he is ac(iuittcd ; but should there be any, he is pronounced 
guilty. We have never witnessed this performance, but have 
seen men who liave just come from the ordeal — sometimes 
with arms blistered to the elbow, once or twice with no 
evidence of scalding. We are told that men manage some- 
times to square the diviner presiding over the ceremony, 
who gives them *' medicine ” to smear on the arm to obviate 
any ill effect. Natives have great faith in this ordeal ; it 
is common to hear one, even children, say when accused, 
*' I will put my hand in the pot.” 

Tlie other test employs the mwazhi, a decoction made 
from a shrub of that name. Suppose that the diviner, on 
being consulted in the way described on p. 268, names two 
men as probable agents in the death of a person, they will 
administer the poison in the first instance to a dog or cock. 
A dog is tied up and kept perhaps all day and night without 
food. Then in the presence of the clansmen of both sides, 
the decoction is put before tlie dog, and one man charges 
it, naming one of the accused, and saying, “ You, O dog ! 
we give you this mwazhi to drink. If it be that our relation 
died simply of disease, why should you die ? Let it go 
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west ! Kashia mmubo, i.e. ' It is no concern of \<>urs.' 
If lie was bewitched, why, tlicn, to-day yon iniist not see the 
sunset ! " Then a man from the other party recliaif^es 
{sansuhda) the dog, saying. “ No, () dog, this is the affair : 
if so-and-so (naming the deceased) was killed by witchcraft 
out of envy, to-day you must not see the sunset. Hut 
if it be that Leza killed him, as all men die, then you, 
why should you perish ? ” Then if the suspected man 
be guilty of warlockry, the dog dies. They cut off its 
tail and deposit it with the chief. Then the two parties 
divide and each goes back to a di\iner to get his oracle. 
Then they put a test to a cock: they omhurzha it. and 
charge it and recharge it. as they did the dog. If the man 
be innocent the cock vomits the mivazhi and lives ; if he be 
guilty it dies, and they take its wings to the chief. So 
homhona hukunf>n mulozht (“ they have detected the war- 
lock "), and seizing him they cry, “ Let him <iie ! Let 
him die ! ” If lie still protests his innocence they invite 
him to take the mwazhi himself. Sometimes he agrees to 
do so, and cither dies^ — a sure sign of his guilt — or lives, and 
is pronounced innocent notwithstanding the evidence of 
the dog and cock. Should he refuse, they confront him 
with the dog’s tail and cock’s wings, and demand how he 
can deny his guilt in the face of such proofs. They then 
tie these proofs round his neck and lead him off to execution. 

Should the tests fail to show a man’s guilt, his accusers 
cannot close the matter by an apology. They are guilty of 
buditazhi, and will have to redeem themselves by a heavy 
ransom to the accused and his clansmen. 

Occasionally the medicine is drunk not by a substitute, 
but by the accused himself, and on his own demand. He 
is *' charged ” similarly to the dog : “ O So-and-so, if you 
are innocent, why should you die ? If you are no warlock 
do not die ; if you are, die.” Sometimes, perhaps most 
times, an appeal is delivered directly to the mivazhi to 
reveal the truth. 

Wliere a case of an ordinary nature is tried by ordinaiy 
methods, it is decided by the evidence produced. Hearsay 
evidence is admitted, and credence is occasionally extended 
to tlHJ one who indulges in the greatest wealth of embroidery 
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and detail. Some cliicfs show remarkable shrewdness in 
dealing? with these matters, and tlieir decisions are nn- 
cjiiestioned ; others show themselv’cs unable to grasp the 
kernel of the matter at issue. It is fair to say that the 
personal equation bulks more largely in a nativ'e court than 
amongst ourselves. 

Supposing the case satisfactorily argued and the guilt 
of tlie accused clear, the question arises as to the punish- 
ment to be awarded. TIic warning of similarly evil-disposed 
persons, the well-being of the community, and the satis- 
faction of the wish for revenge in a private person are the 
objects aimed at. 

The choice of punishments lies between outlawry, 
mutilation, death, confiscation of goods or property, and 
fines. 

Outlawry is resorted to where the man has rendered 
himself insufferable, but is resorted to with reluctance. It 
means the deprivation to the community of a pair of hands 
and feet and the strengthening to that extent of a rival 
community. Tfiereforc the departure of a hale evildoer is 
viewed with greater distaste than that of a respectable 
cripple. For these reasons no mivclcnzc (“ vagabond ”) has 
any difTiculty in securing a place of abode at the village he 
fancies. The Ila proverb, " Chilo chibi cbishinko musena*’ 
(" Any old stick will fill up a hole in the fence "), illustrates 
their attitude of mind towards this question. 

Mutilation was the punishment allotted to persistent 
adulterers and thieves, and to committers of arson. Either 
one or both of the following members were amputated : 
the car, foot, finger, or toe. Mutilation of the priv'ates was 
not practised, though burning with hot coals was. One 
extraordinary case of mutilation known to us is of a minor 
chief who when elected abused his position by selling into 
slavery the children born of his predecessor ; the indignant 
mother aroused neighbouring chiefs to take action against 
him, and they punished him by cutting off both hands. 

Death, the supreme punishment, was mostly reserved 
for those found guilty of witchcraft, the supreme crime. 
The criminal was taken away into the veld, where*a great 
pile of dry wood had been gathered. He was made V) lie 
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upon it, and other wood piled around him and lighted. 
We are infonned that the men would stand round and 
watch until the victim " burst ” {(uluka), and tlicn cry 
aloud. Wo ! Wo / and run off as hard as they could without 
looking round. 

In regard to confiscation, we may advert to the custom 
known as kttsala. WTiere a person by wrongdoing had cut 
himself off from the protection of Ins fellows, he was ren- 
dered defenceless; and the persons aggrieved s^/M'd him, 
i.c. seized what they wished of his property, however dis- 
proportionate it might be to the offence. His property, his 
person, his wife, his children were, to an extent only sliglitly 
affected by the heinousness of his fault, at the mercy of the 
others, who took what they fancied. 

In contrast with this irregular method of seizing damages 
are the fines inflicted and damages awarded by decision of 
the elders. These vary from the payment of twenty head 
of cattle as weregild (livembe) for homicide, to the ox-calf 
paid in compensation of minor cases of buditazhi. Some 
distinction is drawn between the amount of damages 
awarded to a chief and a commoner ; c.g. a chief may receive 
tliree head as damages for adultery with his wife, a com- 
moner only one, but the distinction between other grades 
is slight. A child's fault is not condoned ; the father must 
pay. Some consideration is shown to a poor person by a 
benevolent chief, in order not " to kill him outright.” 

That there is a real deep-seated desire that justice should 
prevail in the land is shown by the fact that these hot- 
blooded impetuous savages, as ready to stab as to smoke, 
provided that certain places should be regarded as sanctu- 
aries, on reaching which a criminal, even a warlock, was 
safe until brought to trial. Stories are still told of a criminal's 
wild race through hostile spears to one of these places ; if 
only he could get there he was safe. Many used to fail and 
fall mortally wounded in the chase. These places varied 
in different districts, but were generally cither the hut of 
the chief, a temple over a grave, or a sacred grove such as 
that of Shimunenga at Mala and Chimbembe at Nanzela. 

Th^ degree of equity which characterises the judicial 
proceedings of the Ba-ila depends on the character of the 
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chief, l-inbcs are offered and taken, but the wholesome in- 
fluence of public opinion, the fear of alienating tlie people, 
and tile weight and standing of the assisting assessors act as 
a jK)wcrful deterrent against gross favouritism or injustice. 

I he Ha-ila arc a litigious people, and extremely rapacious. 
Some of the cases brought before the chiefs, and even before 
tlie l-hiropean magistrate, are extraordinary. The acme, 
we think, was reached in a claim brought by a man against 
anotlier whose cock had committed adultery witli liis lien ; 
he gravely claimed damages amounting to the value of a 
cow. In the event they were persuaded that the ends of 
justice would be met hy killing and eating the cock. 



CHAPTER XIV 


ETIQUETTE : THE LAWS OF POLITE BEHAVIOVK 

The mutual intercourse of tlie Ha-ila is marked by two 
features : bluff independence on the one hand, and a 
scruj)ulous regard for the laws of politeness on tlie other. 
These seemingly contradictory things have their root in 
personal pride. A Mwila has to<i much self-respect to cringe 
to any one. Europeans often think him rude, but he is not 
meaningly so. Colonel Gibbons, one of the earlier travellers, 
was not at all favourably impressed by this feature of their 
character : “ Savages, whose sole article of apparel con- 

sisted in a leather necklet constructed on the principle of 
a bootlace — armed cap-a-pie with assegai, axe, bow and 
poisoned arrows — they passed within a few feet of me 
without greetings or remark, scarcely a glance, and some- 
times a sneer. Never having seen a white man before, the 
ignoring of my presence by one and all of them, whether 
they passed by singly or in small groups, could only be 
remarkable, if not hostile." It certainly must have been 
remarkable to liim, coming fresh from the more ostenta- 
tiously polite, not to say cringing, peoples of the south 
and west ; but we doubt as to it being hostility or calculated 
rudeness. Probably it was no more than bashfulness, 
mingled with a desire to show their independence. There 
is no doubt that superficially they are uncivil to strangers 
and among themselves. We have to remember that the 
freest nations are generally the rudest in manners. They 
have never been used, except when yielding to superior 
force, lb acknowledge masters. The Barotsi made them 
salute by^falling on their knees and clapping their hands. 
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The Nanzehi people have always had among themselves the 
custom of /c{nnha’ifig in tliis way. The European officials 
liavc insisted upon the Ba-ila saluting them in this servile 
fasliion ; but it goes sorely against the grain. It is not a 
Bwila custom and is not practised among tliemselves. 
Any man or woman will go up to the biggest chief and, 
without any show of deference, address him bluntly, 
W^ibouwd, So-and-so ” (" You are seen,’’ i.c. *' Good 

day. So-and-so "). 

But it must not be inferred from this that the Ba-ila are 
without a sense of etiquette. Indeed they have their own 
forms of politeness, which a person only departs from at the 
risk of earning a bad name. 


I. Salutations 

Wlien a stranger arrives at a Ba-ila village he first asks 
where the chief is. He is directed, it may be, to the chief's 
hut, which, as we have seen, is always directly opposite the 
gateway. He enters the enclosure and sits down, on a 
stool which somebody hands him, or on the ground. No- 
body says a word : it is an act of politeness to give him 
time to collect himself, to wipe the perspiration from his 
brow, and settle comfortably. Somebody silently liands 
him a cup of water. Then the chief, or his representative, 
opens the conversation by saying, “ Wabonwa ” (“ You are 
seen "). If the person is not a stranger, but a visitor from 
some village near by, the salutation is more intimate, 

Wabuka " (“ You have got up ”). It is one of the conven- 
tions that the person at home must open the conversation ; 
till he is addressed the visitor should say nothing. In reply 
to the preliminary salutation he answers, ** Ndabonwa. 
W abonwa aze ” (“ I am seen. And you also are seen "). 
It is now open for others to salute him if they wish, and with 
every one, no matter how many they may be, the visitor 
must go through the same ritual. Then the conversation 
with the chief is resumed, following usually a definite course. 
The host asks, " Kwambwai ? ” ("What is said?" i.e. 

What is the news ? "). Although he may have much to 
tell, it is correct for the visitor simply to say, " Kwi^ia. 
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Tchita kono? ” (" There is none. And liere ? ”). To wliicli 
the cliief may reply, “ Kwitia, k-ui'atoyilola ” (" There is 
nothing, all is qvhet ”), or he may tell an\ tljing that has 
happened. Afterwards the stranger will tell the news of 
his journey and of his home. If the visitor is known, the 
chief will enquire as to his wife and cliildren, and tlie visitor 
will return the compliment. If the visitor is to spend the 
night, the chief will have food cooked for him. or at any 
rate will offer him milk or beer. \\'hen he wishes to go the 
visitor simply sa3’s, “ Ndaya ; kamuchishitc ” (“ I am going ; 
stay on ! '') ; to which the replj’ is " Koya " {“ Go ”) or 
“ Amukashihe ” (" Ma\^ j’ou arrive ! ”). If the chief wishes 
to show him respect, he accompanies the visitor to the 
gateway, or if he be a friend, will set him some way on the 
road. 

There are no extensive rules as to who should be the 
first to salute. Superiors may address inferiors, women 
men, or vice versa. Onlj*, a child should not address an 
elder, but speak when spoken to. If it should salute an 
elder, the child would be called mwamu. a cheek\', foi^vard 
youngster. 

People passing each other on a road arc expected to 
stop and greet each other, but if either party should omit 
to do so, it is not esteemed a fault, though it is considered 
to be a silly impolite thing ; and should some misfortune 
happen to the party who might have received warning if 
the others had stopped to talk, there might be serious 
trouble, as they would be held responsible. When two 
men pass each other, each goes to the right. It is con- 
sidered polite, at all events, to step off the path ; and in 
any case it must be on the right-hand side, so that the 
spear-hand is free in case of treachery. The proper etiquette 
for men passing each other is to stop, lay down spears, and 
salute each other. No rule exists as to who should open 
the conversation ; he who is a mttmpaka, a ready-tongued 
person, will begin, anyhow. 

In regard to spears, it is right for a man to carry them 
into a strange village ; but he must put them down some- 
where before taking a seat, and before doing so, must ask, 
N%ekekwi ? (** Where may I stand them ? "). This because 
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tlie host may have some taboo as to his house, or other 
j^lace, disallowing the placing of spears there. 

J-ia-ila houses are open ; a visitor may enter by the open 
door without speaking or knocking, thoiigli it is considered 
more polite to ask permission to enter. Of course any one 
will be careful about entering another person’s house, for 
if anything should afterwards be found missing or damaged, 
lie would be held responsible ; but simply to enter in the 
da\ time is no offence. 

The custom called kuyutnhula, i.c. of giving a visitor an 
inyiniihif or present of uncooked food, is not native to tlie 
Ba-ila, but is of Barotsi origin. It partakes of the nature 
of a tribute, and its more or less compulsory nature is 
' ' ^ it i t i i ^ i i f t prepare food for a 

visitor, is Bwila custom. The host tells his wives to prepare 
food ; if he wishes to show much respect he brings it to 
the guest with his own hands, or at any rate offers it with 
his own hands, or his wives bring it. To ordinary people 
he sends the food by a servant. In any case he should take 
a taste of the food tirst. Should he not do so, and anything 
were to happen to the visitor, he would be liable to suspicion 
of witchcraft. The visitor should not cat alone : if he has 
no companion, he should invite one of the villagers to share 
his repast. 

It is considered polite always to take a gift with both 
hands, not with one ; this very obviously shows appreciation 
of the magnitude of the gift, whereas to take it in one hand 
is to betray your sense of its inadequacy. 

On receiving food the visitor is not expected to say 
anything. When he leaves off eating, even if hunger be 
not satisfied, there should still remain something in the pot ; 
should he scrape it out, people might laugh at him for 
gluttony, and he would sink in their estimation. This is 
the rule for a stranger ; a fellow-villager or friend may 
eat, and should eat, all without reproach. The visitor then 
says, “ Ndekuta ; wantwila. Nda liimha ” (“ I am satisfied ; 
you have given me food. I return thanks ”). 

A casual visitor is not expected to give anything in return 
for hospitality shown him. If he is out hunting, ho\^ever, 
or trading, he may offer some meat or some of his merchand^e 
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to the chief. If you were to offer jour liost anything, an 
ordinary visitor, lie miglit be offended and say, " Do I sell 
food ? 

There are other courtesies extended to a favoured guest, 
such as lending him a wife. 

Hospitality is a virtue much esteemed, and is com- 
mended in many of their proverbs. 


2. N.ames 

A special department of Ila etiquette is that concerned 
with names. You cannot in Bwila call people by name 
indiscriminately ; some you may not address by the birth- 
name, others by neither birth-name nor nickname, others 
you may call by either. 

There arc various kinds of names. The birth-name 
{iz/iina dia biizhalc) is the one given to a child soon after 
birth, when by the aid of the diviner it has been ascertained 
of which of its forebears it is the reincarnation. As the 
ancestor has come back to earth he naturally bears the 
name he had during his previous sojourn. The name is 
termed ndikando, ndi a mitz/iimo (" the great one, the one 
of the divinity ”). It is tonda, not to be lightly used, and 
though it remains with him all his life, it is strictly tonda 
for him to pronounce it. To call any one by his birth-name 
is to shokolola him, and that is an offence, except on the 
part of his father, mother, brothers, and sisters. 

The child is therefore given another name for everyday 
use, and this cither describes some circumstance in the birtli 
or points to some characteristic in the child itself. Such 
names are Nanknjva ('* the howler"), Namashikwe (female) 
or Shimashikwe (male) ("born at night"), Namunza 
(female) or Shimnnza (male) (" born in the daytime "). 
As he grows up, other names may be given. He may have 
an izhina dia buwezhi (" a hunting name "), such as Mnkadi 
(" the brave "). All such secondary names arc called mazhina 
a champi, nicknames. 

A third great class of personal names are the mazhina 
a kiTlembaula (" praise-titles "), by which a person is lauded. 
Qn occasions when he garumphs (to use Lewis Carroll's 
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word ; tlic Ba-ila sdiy /tt)7iba) he shouts these titles aloud : " I 
am Lubabiaiko/untakufitzhiu'a ” (" a stinging plant that is not 
to be touclied ) ; “I am C baboshakutilea-ttiafna-asekclclc ” 
(" lie who gladdens by spilling that the hearthstone may 
rejoice ), etc. etc. Tlicy are bestowed upon a man by his 
fellows, or sometimes a man will boastfully entitle himself, 
in allusion to personal characteristics and e.xploits. Their 
use is a not very subtle form of flattering chiefs and others, 
when on occasion their followers hail them by these titles! 
We, in common with other Europeans, have had such names 
given to us, and as modest men have blushed when on 
entering a village at the liead of our carriers they have 
shouted at the top of tlieir voices for the edification of 

the iniiabitants, " ^ comes Shilangwamunyuma-owakamu- 

langa-waka/wa {' he who is not to be looked at by a wild 
animal, for tlie one who looks at him falls dead ') ; Mituetie 
fttivizha-midinio ( the great one who greets you, not 
witli food, but with word about his work . . . " Here 
he is. Chitiitantauo (‘ the silent, cunning devil ') ; Shalu- 
niaynba ( the man of wars ') ; iikumbwanzala (‘ the 
one stirred to pity by the sight of hunger ') ; Mutubankitmii 
(' he who is white on the forehead *) ; Mnlumi-a-Na^nttsa ^ 
(' the husband of the mother of kindness etc. etc. 

Some other names we have known arc worth quoting as 
illustrations of the kind of qualities and deeds the Ba-ila 
esteem in their chiefs and fellows, and also to show their 
powers of expression. A hunter or warrior may be entitled 
Chilosha or Chitikaisha (" the great spiller of blood ’’) ; 
Kabange-miikolabantii ("little-hemp, intoxicator of men") 
i.e. he can overcome those far greater than himself; 
Mukithtbala (" he who does not seek shelter, but stands in 
a clear space, facing the foe ") ; I nzokaniuchilc (“ a snake 
in a bundle of wood"),;.c. dangerous; Lufttugula-tunyama 
( great weaner of little animals ”) ; Katikoloinwenci (" the 
rinderpest "), i.e. destroyer of animals and men ; Kawizulula 
( the famine-breaker ), i.e. in famine time he feeds people 
on the game he kills ; Iknnikualumuka (" like a great log 
in transformation ), i.e. in ordinary times he can be handled 

» Namusa. •* tlie mother of kindness.” was the title bestowed upon 
Mrs. E. \V. Smith. 
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with impunity, but on occasion he harc^ \ip like a burning 
log. Mungaila of Kasenga lias those among other titk> : 
Chcle ('‘porridge”), i.c. cool on top, but hot beneath the 
surface ; Kaamhanamaza n (” he talks like a heap of 
demons”). Sezongo I. of Nanzela was named Sliimuchiuka- 
i(chinka-bulcza (” the great thunderer. who thundors iike 
Leza himself ”) ; Tamidhahi-mnuzliila-mukadi-a-kiidiutc (” he 
stretches out his legs acro>s the road, so that a brave 
man ma\' tread on them ”). i.c. he is bc\’ond being afraid 
of offending the bravest of men. Kakobela has the title 
Ibnlumitiabanttt-ou'akadya‘zc-obi(h(idt-ku}}iu’izhi (” roarer at 
men, and let liim who eats with him not forget his fierceness ”). 
Other names are Kiiiudi-tnulunf'auinwd-owdbulca (‘‘a little 
roof that requires a host of men to hoist into position ”). 
i.c. he is not easily overcome; Lindiunabautu (“saviour 
of men”); Shikuboni ("he doesn’t see you”), i.c. takes 
no notice of things done against him ; Chitu>izh<intunumbu‘(i 
(” generous giv'cr of food to the hungry ”) ; Mivcndakuscka 
(” he wliogoes about smiling ”) ; Chozha (” the cooler-off ”), 
i.e. like one who leaves his food to cool, he docs not speak 
while in a temper; Katanf’ctkalttlu-kitluzha-mnlini^annia, 
(*‘ a sour melon which sours its fellow melons ”), i.c. like a 
warlock who makes his friends warlocks, he is to be dreaded ; 
Kubushandwazhi (” he rises with sickness ”). i.e. he docs not 
allow sickness to keep him in bed when there is anything 
on ; Mutantabanlu (''jumper on men ”), i.c. he is a fierce 
man who fights without provocation. 

To hail any one by these names is an act of great polite- 
ness, but in regard to other names it is necessary to be 
circumspect. 

To begin with, a person is not allowed to speak his own 
name. This is particularly the case in the presence of older 
people. For any one sacrilegiously to pronounce his name 
in their presence would be a serious fault. Thej' might sell 
him up, make him a slave, or drive him out of the com- 
munity, unless his clansmen redeemed him. It is accounted 
an act of great rudeness, chisapi, but is not reckoned as 
buditazhi. In regard to it they say, “ Dalatoudela bakando “ 
(" Tl?ey are taboo on account of the elders ”). If you ask 
a^person his name, he will turn to another and ask him to 
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tell v’oii. Nowadays they arc getting accustomed to being 
asked tlicir names Europeans, who insist upon a man 
speaking for himself, but they get out of the difficulty 
by making up impromptu names for the occasion, or 
they take advantage of the grotesque names given to 
them by European employers — such as, Shilini, Tiki, 
Wiski, etc. 

A man may not pronounce his wife’s name, at any rate 
unless and until she has borne him children ; nor his father’s 
nor his mother’s, nor the names of his parents-in-law, nor 
those of his bakwc, i.c. the brothers and sisters of his parents- 
in-law, nor those of the brothers and sisters of his wife, 
nor the name of his uncle. The last he addresses as Achisha ; 
his uncle’s wife as Nachisha ; his brother’s wife must be 
addressed as Muka-mitkivcsH. A woman must observe 
similar rules ; and she calls hei husband by his champi 
names, or addresses him as Munaishet. 

The reason for these taboos is that by pronouncing a 
name you may bring misfortune upon the person or upon 
yourself. It is the same sort of a feeling that prevents 
some people speaking of a ghost when passing through a 
churchyard at midnight. Talk of the devil 

When you arc travelling through the veld it is not right 
to speak of a lion by name : you must call him Shiktuizc 
(" the outsider ”) or Kabivcnga mitkaudo (“ the great 
hyaena ”),or you may bring him upon you. It is the same 
motive which forbids people stag ing in the village to speak 
by name of people away on business. An absent hunter may 
only be referred to as Shimwisokice (“ he who is in the 
veld”) : a warrior as Shilumamba (“the warrior”) or 
Shinipi (” the fighter ”) ; a fisherman as Shimulonga (” the 
river man ”), a merchant as Mwcudo (” the trader ”). 
Were you to mention the name of any of these, accidents 
would befall them. And certain things must be treated in 
tlie same way. When you are engaged in smelting iron 
you must not speak of Fire, but only of Mukadi (” the 
fierce one ”) ; and when women are threshing grain they 
may neither drink water nor speak of it by name ; they 
must, if it is necessary at all, refer to it as mawa Leza f that 
which falls from the sky ”). 
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Not onl}’ muft one refrain from speaking the names we 
have mentioned, but one must avoid speaking of tilings 
by their names wlicn those names bear a close resemblaiu e 
to the person's names. 

As we shall see, a man gives his bride a new name, and 
he may not call her by her maiden name, at any rate before 
the birth of the first child. In the same way the wife may 
not speak the husband's name. To do so is to (“ curse ’’) 
him. More than that, they may not use the names in 
ordinary speech. A man, c.g., is named Shavuitduga and his 
wife Kalubi. Mnlanga means melons, and Kalubi is the 
shortened form of kahibilttbi , the name of a kind of mush- 
room. The woman must not speak of melons as mutaitga. 
but as nialiitiii atign ("my husbands"). Nor may he 
speak of those mushrooms by their proper name, but as 
benangu {'' my wives ”), Tlie rule extends to the children, 
who must speak of the melons as masediata (" my father's 
namesakes"), and the mushrooms as bttsediuma (" my 
mother's namesakes "). The rule extends also to the near 
relations on both sides. The man's wife's father and mother 
and sisters may not speak of matauga but of masediaia 
(" father's namesakes ") ; nor may his brother, father, or 
mother speak of kalithilubi , but of vtasediama (" mother’s 
namesakes "). 

To offend against this law is kushotwlola, Imtuka (" to 
curse "), or kittengula (" to despise "). Of course, as a 
matter of fact, the rule is broken, for it would pass the wit 
of man to avoid speaking tlie names of all objects which 
enter into the names of his relations, but it is consideretl a 
fault all the same. A person could claim to be paid a fine 
of one or two hoes on account of a brcacli of the rule. 

It is an act of politeness to avoid pointed reference to a 
thing whose name enters into the formation of the person’s 
name whom you arc addressing. Polite natives pay attention 
to this rule in the case of Europeans, who all have native 
names founded on some characteristic of theirs. Thus, a 
friend of ours who is named Kandiata (" Mr. Kicker ") tells 
us that if any one has occasion to speak of " kicking " in 
his presence he substitutes the word kiiuma ("to beat"). 
Thi^ of course, is to conform to a rule of politeness common 
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among ourselves. Should we be lunching with a person 
unfortunate enough to be named Pickle, we should naturallj'^ 
avoid pointed reference to pickles. 


3. Offences against the Person 
(a) Buditazhi Offences 

The scope of the Ba-ila laws of personal respect may be 
gathered from an enumeration of some of the offences 
wlucli may be committed. The first of these in importance 
come under the heading of Buditazhi , tlie essence of wliich is, 
as we have said before, that tlie offender is liable to be 
seized and held to ransom. 

{a) To throw ash upon a person. That there is some- 
thing about the ash that is sacred is seen by the fact that it 
is a common oath, Nditwe ! (“ Uy the ash ! ”). To take up 
a handfvil of ashes and scatter them over anybody is a great 
offence. It is a common method adopted by persons wlio 
for any reason wish to enslave themselves, and by slaves 
who wish to have a new master. Should a slave be ill- 
treated. he knows it is of little use running away simply, 
for every hand is against him and he is soon brought back ; 
but if he has seen that another man is merciful to his slaves, 
he runs to him and throws some ash over him. Ipso facto 
he becomes that man’s slave, and if his old master wants 
him he has to pay a ransom. If he is a kindly person, who 
knows the reputation of the old master, he will put his 
claim so Iiigh that the other cannot paj', and the slave 
remains his. 

{b) To call a person out of his name. We remember a 
case brought into court. A woman visiting a village saw 
two children of A. She was familiar with one of them 
and knew his name ; the other she did not know. She 
got confused as to the name, and unfortunately addressed 
one of them by the name of the other. The father seized 
her, and she had to be redeemed by the payment of a cow 
and an ox. 

(c) To claim falsely relationship with a mati or to 
address another as your relation when he is not. ^ We 
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remember a little sclioolboy claiming damages against 
another who had addressed him as inusazhima (“ my 
relation ”). 

{d) To tell a man that So-and-so is the relation of some- 
body else. Thus A tells B that C is B’s relation ; B 
goes and addresses C as such ; C then sues B for calling 
him a relation when he is not, and B in turn s\ies A who 
misinformed liim. Of A it is said u'umitdHazha {” he causes 
B to commit buditazhi ”). 

{e) To throw a person down on excrement ; kiuuu- 
wishizha a mazhi. It may not be done intentionally, or in 
anger, but it is a fault all the same. There was a case in 
court where a cow was claimed from the guardians of a 
boy who in play had thrown another boy on the ground 
and he had fallen on to some excrement. 

(/) To bring a false accusation, or to bear false witness: 
kiilcuf’clcla umwi kambo. There is nothing about which a 
Mwila waxes more elo<|uently angry than this. There is a 
boomerang action about accusing another that forces a 
man to keep his mouth shut, or to be very sure of his facts ; 
for should he fail to substantiate his charge, he is at once 
held to ransom, no matter how small the charge maj’ have 
been. It is not, one thinks, always a matter of moral 
indignation, so much as a welcome opportunity of squeezing 
a substantial fine out of the culprit. As we were writing 
this section, our house-boy burst rudely into the room, ancl, 
beating his fists on his chest, worked himself up into a 
frenzy of indignation. Earlier in the day we liad had 
occasion to punish a lad for repeated misconduct, and this 
house-boy had been informed by another boy that he had 
heard from somebody else tliat he had told us of the ill- 
doing of the boy. 

(g) To accuse a person of being a warlock or witch : 
kitlabula. This is a special and very heinous form of the 
preceding. It is of frequent occurrence, and always 
arouses great wrath. Among numerous cases we are ac- 
quainted with, we may select these as examples : A man, 
A, met two women, B, C, on the road, and as he passed 
them one called out to him : Why don’t you salute us ? 

Yoi^are mulozhi ! " Aftei^vards A went to D, the husband. 
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to make a claim, but I) rcfuj^cd to pay A because he had a 
contra-case against A for calling his wife, C, by a name 
that was not hers. He, D. claimed a cow for this. As D 
wouldn’t pay, A went to the women’s hut to take them 
off to his v’illage, but some men heard the disturbance and 
drove him off, after giving liim a beating. A did not deny 
having miscalled C, but said it was before he had come 
close and saw wlio it was. D had to pay A an ox because 
of the beating. 

A man named Z took some grain to paj^ a w'oman diviner 
to diagnose the illness of his wife. On his return, two men, 
X and Y, asked him where he had been. They refused to 
believe him, and said : “ No. you are a mulozhi : you have 
been dancing the whole night.” X said that one night 
there were no people but himself and a woman in the 
village, as they had all gone to a feast ; very late he heard 
the cattle running about, and coming out he found Z holding 
some grass in both hands in front of a house in which X’s 
wife lay sick. He asked Z what he was doing and where 
he came from, and Z w’ouldn’t answer. He went to drive 
the cattle in and Z disappeared. He was quite convinced 
of Z’s evil intentions ; but Z indignantly repelled the 
charge and claimed heavy compensation. 

(//) To question a person about a fault which he has not 
committed. This is ktizxinga. If I have lost a thing, or 
something has been broken, and I ask a man if he has done 
it ; if it should prove that he is innocent, he will claim 
damages for buditazhi. This is kuzunga mwanaheui munlu 
mxinwe (” to suppose a person as a bad fellow ”). It is 
also kxiztuiga if j^ou say of a person, ” I wonder wiiether 
So-and-so did it.” 

(f) To inform upon a person, thus causing him to get 
into trouble. Ba-ila have this schoolboy virtue to a marked 
degree ; for one ” to split ” upon another is a rare thing ; 
and, if done, it is reckoned a crime. 

(/) To perform any act towards a person that in some 
way makes him, in the imagination of his fellows, to be 
like a dead person. Under this heading are such things 
as : (i) To carry a person frog-march, as in a hammock. 

This is only excusable in the case of relations carrying a 
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sick or wounded per>on. (2) To lilt any one up and >ay, 
“ You arc heavy ! ” (3) To knock out a tuotli, to cut oft 

a finger or ear in a fight, for this means tliat a part of the 
person has to be buried. For a doctor to am]>utate a hmb 
would be a great crime ; onl^- relations, and that onh’ wlien 
it is absolutely imperative, may perform such an operation. 
(4) To call a person by the name of a dead person. 

(k) To be the means of cau^ing another an injury, 
(i) If you call j>eople to go and hunt a lion or leopard 
and one of them gets wounded or killed ; {2) if >-ou take a 
youngster on a journey and an>' harm befalls him ; (3) if 
you deceive a person, kumitchiiihi ciiongcla, by asking him 
to do something or go somewhere, and in doing so ho meets 
with an accident ; (4) if you take an\’ one in a canoe and 
he is drowned — in all these cases you commit Imdiluzhi . 

(/) The reason in the preceding cases is that you are 
supposed to have bewitched the person whom the accident 
has befallen. To do anything whatever to a person which 
may lead people to think you desire his death is hiuiitazhi . 
Thus : (i) To put your hand on a person’s head. h'or 

this reason the Ha-ila considered it wrong to send or take a 
young person away from home, because, being short, any 
one might easily lay a hand on his head. Thej* are not so 
particular in this nowadays. (2) To pluck a hair from any 
one’s head, or to take away aity hair cut from a person’s 
head. Such hair was carefully buried.* (3) To take a tooth 
out, to knock it out, or to pull out a loose tooth from one 
who is not a relation. 

(m) To micturate upon a person, to have a nocturnal 
emission upon a person (other than a relation) : /mmnlotcld, 
kumusuhila hwenze ; to attempt sodomy. 

(11) To cause any one to dig the grave of a stranger. 

(o) To make a sacrifice to another person's divinity. 

(/>) To tell a man that So-and-so are his relations. If 
a person in a village is bereft of his kinsmen and his neigh- 
bours know, as he docs not, that he has relations elsewhere, 
they must refrain from informing him. The idea is that 
they may make a mistake, and misinform him, when they 
would'be liable to be enslaved by the people spoken of. 

3 Yet they buy hair to incorporate it in their impumhe (see p. 71). 
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W'licnce the proverb Ku mukoa nkn kutashi ndikihva , miuitu 
nlddilola micini ('* To a clan is where a person is not 
accompanied, a person finds his own way ”). 

((/) Eor a woman to suckle a child not belonging to her 
familv. 

(>') To marry a widow to whom you have no right. 
1 his is kuhosola htlala, kmijidiia mtfkaintu. If a woman’s 
luisliand dies, and a man who is not the heir marries her, 
lie commits a great crime. He may be enslaved by the 
relations of the heir or of the woman. There was a case at 
Nanzela. Posha’s luisband died, and a man named Silwele 
took her as his wife ; it was regarded as a crime, but because 
Posha liad no relations and the community at the time was 
in a disturbed state, no case was made of it. 

(s) For a female under the age of puberty to touch the 
pudenda of a man. Some reckon this as buditazhi , but 
others say it is only chisapi. We have known of a man 
claiming a cow against a girl wlio had accidental!}’ done this. 

(/) Eor a woman during the menses to touch her hus- 
band’s gun. 


4. Offf-nces against the Person 

(/)) Matiishi 

^^atnshi is a term that includes all manner of vilification : 
derogation. disparagement, denigration, contumely, vitupera- 
tion. scurrility, calumny, insult, ridicule; all kinds of 
indecent remarks, and some rude acts. Aggravated matushi 
are called malambatuski. The verb is kutuka ; waiituka, 
(" you vilify me ”). Mainshi arc reckoned as chisapi, 
but more, they arc taboo, in the sense that the 
shimafnshi may have evil brought upon him by their use ; 
they arc reckoned also as buditazhi, and the offender is 
liable to be fined. The Ba-ila, one must say, arc adepts in 
the art of bad language. Ordinarily they are scrupulous 
in avoiding the use of insults, but when they let themselves 
go they can, and do, pour forth a rich torrent of abuse. 
An eloquent Mwila could emulate the famous American 
who was said to swear for three-quarters of an hour without 
repeating himself. We once asked one of our young men 
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to write down a list of >nalnslii and he reeled off nearly three 
hundred as fast as he coukl write. 

One form of uuitusJii is the ridiculing of a person by 
likening his members to various tilings, repulsive or 
grotesque ; these are called viatitshi a kiisamfxtula viuutti, 
i.e. derogations or detractions. They may be addressed 
directly to the person, or said of him indirectly. Mere are 
a few examples : 

You who have a mouth like the pouch of a stork. 

You who have teeth spaced out like the keys of an unskilfully 
made jiiano {kankobclc). 

^’ou who have eyes the size of a louse. 

You who have checks like one with the mumps. 

You with a member tiny as a leech. 

\’ou with eyes shelterless as a chameleon's. 

^’ou with a long-pointed nose like a weasel. 

You draw in your belly as one who fonls a deep ris'er. 

You ha%'c furrows on your forehead like the waves on a 
river. 

You have a withered chest as if you forgot to eat bread last 
year. 

You go along stooping like a man carrj'ing demons on his 
back. 

You stick out your belly as if you were going to have twins. 

You who wag your buttocks like a fat old maid. 

You pull a face like one pjissing hard things. 

You are morose as one who lias heard of the death of a 
friend. 

You go off in a hurry like a man who has something in his 
game-pit. 

Your nose turns up like a wild pig’s. 

You whose head is as bare as a threshing-floor. 

You who have long finger-nails like an ant-bear. 

You whose ears arc as long as a Kudu’s. 

Another form of matiishi is to shout out remarks about 
the private or other parts of a man’s relations. 

Mukanwa ka banoko (“ the inside of your mother’s mouth ! ") 

Matako a banoko ('* your mother's buttocks ! ”). 

Ittango dia ushe (“ your father’s nose t ”). 

Yi?t another and more obvious form of insult is to 
accuse a person, even in jest, of doing atrocious things. 

i 
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You slept with your mother ! You hurt your mother ! You 
stretched j-our sister! ^ ou married your aunt! You cursed 
your mother ! You spoke of your mother’s private parts ! You 
used your sister’s name in a curse. Micana Maive-twamana ! 
(“ Child of ‘ Dear-me !-\\ e-are-done ' "). 

And another form is to speak of a person in relation 
to his near relations' members. " Child of your father’s 

glans ! ” — '• Child of your mother’s genitalia ! ” — " Child of 
the vagina ! ” 

Other malushi arc sucli e.xpressions as these : 


Micana chisapi (" child of indecency ! ”). 
Mwana mulumbu (“ child of a foreigner ! 
M-.i.’ana muz/iikc (“ child of a slave ! "). 
IVczH mulumbu (“ this foreigner ! "). 


As might be expected, many of the rules of etiquette 
govern the intercourse between men and women. One of 
these rules is that it is a form of matitshi for a man of one 
village to express his admiration for the women of another 
vdlage, i.c. for a Kasenga man to say, " Babota hakaintu ba 
ku Bambwe ! ( How fine the Bambwe women are ! ’*). 

Nor may women express admiration for the men of another 
community. It is called hushomausha, or kushomezha , and 
icgarded as a very serious breach of decorum. As we were 
told, mbiilowc bobo, malwcza, ku babclc kwamb’obo ("it’s 
like witchcraft, a terrible atrocious thing for them to talk 
like that ). If they hear of a man speaking in that way the 
women give him a rough time. " How are they fine ? ” 
they demand. " What have they got that we haven’t ? 
You have slighted us by comparing us to our disparage- 
ment with our fellow-women. You tuka us." And they 
make liim wish he had never been born. He has to pay 
heavily to all the women of his village. 

In cases like this — offences against the sex — the women 
stand solidly as one against the men. It is not an affair 


of individuals : a member of one sex has blackguarded the 
other sex, and the whole of the males in the village are re- 
garded as participating in the offence. It is woman against 
man. The women have a simple way of assertifTg the 
rights of the sex, at once simpler and more efficacious tl^an 
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the inetliods of some of their civilised si^tcr'^. The\- 
on strike. They down tools, hoe and j>estle, grindinj:;- 
stone and cooking-pot ; and the liclpless men, faced with 
starvation, speedily surrender. The women refuse to be 
appeased until ALL tlie men (T tlie \'illage come and 
apologise for the one man’s fault and bring gifts. 

It is accounted as chisapi and malushi to speak of a 
person's private parts, or certain natural functions of the 
body, or to break wind, in a mi.xed company-. If a man 
were toallude to faeces before women tlicywould indignantly 
ask why he should tuka them, and he would have to pay 
them hoes or other things. The same applies to women. 
“ These things," said one of our informants, " are without 
respect to persons {aza makaui t(i(is(4la), whether it be slave 
or rogue or chief, good or bad, whoever offends in these 
matters is lined by his fellows." 

Not only must one refrain from these indelicacies, but. 
what is more difficult, one should when in a mi.xed company 
avoid the use of words and expressions of the same or 
similar sound. This is difficult, we say. The language 
abo\mds in the syllables nya, tiye, nyo, and these arc to be 
avoided (because nya means to defaecatc, ;/vo the amis), 
though it would seem impossible entirely to do so as they 
enter into the names of very common things, (iround-nuts, 
c.f>. are nyemo, and by strict etiquette that word and others 
like it are indecent in company. 

There arc many such expressions which cannot very 
well be avoided in ordinary speech. A polite person will 
steer clear of them as much as possible, but if he should 
stumble upon them he cannot be blamed. As they would 
say in such a case, makani aina bwisho (" the words have 
no room to pass "), they must collide with decent notions. 
It is otherwise with a man who repeatedly and of set 
purpose uses sucli words. 

For example, if a man be asked, " Mwidi ngonibc, sa, 
mu chimpati ? ” ("Is the beast in the kraal?") if it is in, 
he has no alternative but to answer "Mwidi” ("It is 
in "), but that is an indecent expression. If you ask a 
pcrsoi? where he is going, and he answers, " Ndaya u mashi" 
(" I am going among the people ”), that is a vague reply. 
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and you press liim to be dclinitc : “ U mashik'di’i ? ” (" What 
people ? ”), you ask. He still refuses to satisfy your curiosity 
and says, “ U mashi no ! ” (“ Why, there among the people, 
of course ! ”). His evasion has led him into an indecency 
(/r }nashi no = n mashino). Words beginning with muse, sucli 
as musckclcmbwe (“ things put separately and apart ”), 
are to be avoided in a mixed assembly, not because they 
are indecent in themselves, but because of muse, which as 
a word by itself means the pleasure of the sexual act. The 
phnal of the word for river, i.c. inyenge, is a rude word, as 
it has anotlicr signification. To say xvantenta (“ you burn 
me ”), kunxiina {“ it is finished ”) is also impolite because 
they are expressions that may be used in private acts. 
Kiinyonkola means to pluck out a bird’s featliers, but also 
to pluck out hair from the pubes, and so impolite ; if you 
must refer to plucking a fowl, 3'ou use the word kokola. 
Kusansumima (to wipe) has also a special signification, 
and you must be careful in company to use a synonj’m such 
as kushula. 

lo get round words in this way is called kitzclulusha. 
Kulusha fuvumba is to speak them without cvdl intention, 
and it is (juitc recognised that a man may be involuntarily 
rude ; unless you are a shimancha, a very quick-witted 
person, there arc so many pitfalls that you arc bound to 
olfend some time or other. One who uses them carelessly 
is called a sha/>oivc, and of such they say, “ He is like a 
man who drinks hurriedly without taking the bits of dirt 
out of his milk.” 

It has taken us years to understand these matters. 
We fear to remember, we who have had so frequently to 
address mixed audiences, how often we must have trans- 
gressed in ignorance these rules of politeness. 

5. The Regard for Truth 

This section might be made as short as the celebrated 
chapter on snakes in Ireland — ” There are none.” For 
the laws of etiquette do not include a clause against Iving : 
rather the contrary. The Ba-ila, like the people in HiTdibras, 
are ” for profound and solid lying, much renowned.” ^o 
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European can trust their word ; it is safest to doubt every 
statement they make, and not to rely in tlie least upon 
any promise. Among themselves they lie in the most 
barefaced and strenuous manner. Little children soon 
learn the trick of lying without the least shame. They 
lie often when it is to their advantage to tell the truth. 
A person caught in the very act of thieving will ardently 
protest that he has never seen tlie things in cpiestion. 
You do not listen long to any Ba-iia conversing without 
hearing somebody call out, " Wahca ” (“ You are l>ing ") ; 
and the one to whom it is said is not indignant — not in the 
least — but smiles and accepts it as a tribute to his prowess. 
It is altogether against their code of honour ever to admit 
they are lying or ever to confess to wrongdoing. 

Thev lie in support of eacli other in the most shameless 
fashion. In earlier days we once, when sitting in company 
with a group of men, asked a direct (juestion as to a well- 
known custom. To our amazement the first man addressed 
denied that there ever was such a custom ; turning to 
another, we said, “Don’t you remember telling u^ so- 
and-so ? “ “ No,” was the answer, “ there is no such 

custom.” And everv man strenuouslv denied that ever 

^ w 

such a thing existed, something which there was no reason 
wliatevcr for hiding, and wliich some of them individually 
had discussed with us before. We spoke to our friend 
Mungalo about it. He laughed and said, “ That is Kano 
liwila (the funny little way of the Ba-ila). The first man 
had some reason for denying and of course the others 
couldn't give him away. My friend, there arc ways ami 
ways of asking questions.” Needless to say, we profited 
by the hint, and never again put direct questions to a 
company of men. 

Much of this lying and deception may be attributed 
to their sense of politeness ; they do not want to hurt one’s 
feelings. 
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THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 

I. How Property is acquired 

I HE Ba-ila have no vast property apart from their land 
and their cattle, but what they have they cling to very 
tenaciously, and vigorously resent any unlawful interference 
with it. 

Property may be classed according to whether it is held 
by one person or held conjointly as by a man and his wife, 
or as by a clan, or by a community as a whole. 

The Ba-ila recognise individual ownership, but, as we 
shall see, some people can only hold their possessions at 
tlie pleasure of their superiors. And one numerous class 
cannot hold property at all, viz. slaves : all they have 
belongs to their masters. 

One feature of the Ba-ila laws is recognition of the 
holding of property by women. 

Women can become possessors like men through their 
labour ; to some extent what they earn is their own. An 
unmarried woman or widow {shikatanda) often accumulates 
property in her own right, so much so as to become what 
the Ba-ila call mitkaintu sakata mwinimwini (“ very much 
a woman of bitterness ”), the adjective meaning, not what 
it does with us, but dignity, position. Such a woman, not 
inherited by her late husband’s successor, or left alone by 
him for some reason, may start on a fresh career of her 
own. By work in her fields she may secure a good harvest 
when others fail, and, the grain being in demariti, she 
becomes rich on the proceeds. She gets cattle and slaves, 
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and both contribute furtlicr to her wealtli. And a< richer 
makes tlie chief, according to the proverb, she may eventu- 
ally have a village of her own and rank as a chief. 

Such a woman was Ka>ale. a somewhat famous woman 
who lived at Icliila, and died there at an a<ivanced age in 
1914. She was known far and wide for lier wealtli. She 
was not always rich ; she was once the wife of a nobody, 
and possessed little or nothing of lier own. The Ba-ila, as 
is their way, attributed her prospeiit>- to the fact that she 
had “ eaten medicine " in e.\traordinar\ quantity for the 
purpose of securing long life and wealth. She had " eaten 
no less than four of the ino>t powerful drug>. made respec- 
tively from the shin bones <>f a wild dog. a crocodile, a 
lion, and a man ; the last, the bone of a niu'ulanzc . an outcast 
living in the forest and wandering from ]>lace to place, and 
very pf)werful medicine. Before she died, she ordered her 
people not to bury her for four days — one day for each of 
these drugs— so not till the fifth day <lid they inter her and 
weep for her. The four medicines slie had consumed caused 
her to become tlie animals named — wihl <log, crocodile, 
lion, and vagabond. So to-day she is wandering around 
the country in the guise of four creatures. 

Women do a great deal of work. I hey do most of the 
cultivation, and they have a certain right to the produce 
of their labour. The grain and nuts, etc., are not absolutely 
a woman's, but belong, as tliey say, " to the house " {ushi 
sha munganda) \ from this store she draws for their daily 
requirements. The test of ownership is what is done with 
the things when, as usuallj’^ happens, the marriage is dis- 
solved. The food-stuffs " of the house ” arc divided between 
husband and wife in such a case. Basket by basket thej' 
are measured out, and she takes to her home her half, and 
the husband retains his. On the other hand, both husband 
and wife may have a kalanda, a private garden, the produce 
of which is held not conjointly but individually. If tlie 
husband wishes to have part of her private store she has 
the right to demand payment or an equivalent in exchange. 
If she wishes, she can sell the grain and buy things for 
herseft. In case of dissolution of marriage, she takes with 
hgr the whole of this property. 

(t 
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A chief will have a field especially cultivated for him 
by his slaves or servants, tlie produce of which is used by 
him for the entertainment of visitors. If there are onh' one 
or two visitors, he may ask his wife to provdde for them 
out of the household stuff, but if there are many in the 
company, he feels it would be burdensome upon the wife, 
and so sends to take tlie necessaries from the “ guest 
granary.” 

Many women are expert basket and pot makers, and 
tliese tilings are in demand by their neighbours. They 
belong to the maker, and if she sells them the proceeds are 
hers. She may buy things they need in the house — may 
buy hoes, for example — and share the use of them with 
her husband. If he needs the proceeds for himself she 
may, and if they are living together on good terms she 
most likely will, give him what he wants; but lie has no 
right to them, and if she refuses can do nothing. And if 
tile marriage is dissolved she takes the things with her. 

As for her clothing and ornaments, if she has bought 
tiiem for herself out of the proceeds of her labour, they are 
her own. If she is given them by her husband, they are 
” of the house,” and she has no absolute right to them. 
If they separate, the husband may. if kindly disposed, tell 
her to take them, or may give her part — say one skin petti- 
coat out of two — but he has the right to keep them. 

One present from her husband is hers absolutely : the 
imfidit, or receptacle for fat used to anoint herself, given to 
her when married. She would take this with her if divorced. 

Ha-ila women have another way of earning property, 
by what is virtually prostituting themselves. Husband 
and wife make an arrangement by which she goes out 
kuweza lubono (“to hunt wealth”); she returns to report, 
and the husband promptly claims a cow from the man 
concerned. Such cattle belong to the husband. In this 
way she not only secures herself in her husband’s affection 
— for the man, strange as it may seem to us, thinks all the 
more of her because she adds to his wealth — but after she 
has earned several cows for him he may give her one for 
herself. This is her own, and the progeny is hers ; sft that 
a ” faithful ” wife may in time become wealthy. 
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A custom like tliis sliows that wliile a husband has no 
absolute claim to the service of his wife's hands, her sexual 
quality is his. By the chiko he has secured the usufruct of 
her body. And this is brought out by another fact also : 
a woman has no right to her children.' They are not hers, 
but his, notwithstanding the fact that they take her clan 
name. If the marriage is dissolved, the husband retains 
the cliildrcn. If she is nursing an infant, she may have it 
till weaned, and then must return it to him. 

Men. like women, are entitled to the fruits of their 
labour. 

As for hunting, the game is the property of the man 

who first wounds it ; if he wounds it ever so slightly even 

though it be but a grazing of the skin — and another gives 
it the death-stroke {kusimta). The real killer of the animal 
is only a musuzhi, that is, is given a piece of the meat, but 
has no claim. Such an animal is called munvama kalonda 
( beast with slight wound ”). A party of hunters may 
be under tlic leadership of an elder — an experienced man. 
When an animal is killed, he distributes the meat, though 
it is not his, but they all share. His perquisite is one of 
tlie hind legs : the other leg is the mwabo (" portion ”) of 
the owner. The hnkomc (“ the loins ’’) are the perquisite of 
the chief. The owner of the game, i.e. the hunter who first 

wounded it, has certain portions that are his peculiarly 

the heart, the head, the feet, and the insanda (" breast "). 
Then on his return home he cooks and invites his man- 
friends to share the feast. No woman must share in it. 
Tliese portions have some mystic significance ; they supply 
him with strength and skill in hunting. (The insanda is 
always the portion of a beast sacred to the men ; at a 
funeral when an ox is killed, the men eat this portion to 
give them strength.) 

As for a beast found dead in the veld : if a hunter on 
returning home informs people that he has wounded such 
and such an animal, then should any one find it dead 
{kmvtda) his claim to it is recognised. Should he say nothing, 
it belongs to the finder. If it is found by others who have 
not heard his notification, it is theirs. • 

If a party of hunters find the carcase of an elephant, it 

\ 
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belongs to the licacl hunter, not to the member of the* j>art\ 
who first spotted it. He may take one of the lu-^k^ and 
give tlie otlier to the linder. The ground tu>k alwa\> 
accounted tlie property of the cliief upon wljose land it is 
taken ; if tlie elepliant is found on siicli land, the chief 
takes the ground tusk and gives the other to the head 
hunter and the tinder conjointlv. 

The head hunter lias responsibility for tbe safety of 
those whom he has invited to accompany him ; should one 
of them be injured or killed in the hunt, his relations will 
come down on the head hunter for damages. 

All the personal property held by a Mwila is subject to 


the rule that his elder relations on both sides have the right 
to take from him what they want. I his is to ntnign (“ to 
seize"), "convey, the wise it call" ; it is not reckoned as 
robbery. The mwana, or child, as he is in regard to his 
elders, is likened to a bag which can be taken by you to 
carry things, out of which you can help yourself, and it 
can say nothing ; also to a luuiaiio, a pair of jiincers, for 
the elder uses him to convey things to himself ; also to a 
soft skin which can be turned this way ami that without 
rebellion. Anything he has is at the call of the elders. 
We have had many opportunities of seeing this in practice. 
A young man working in our employ will perhaps have 
managed to save several pounds out of his earnings ; when 
the tax-time comes he is besieged by a lot of lazy fellows, 
who nangii him of every penny he has. Young men who 
go away to work for lengthy periods have very little to 
show for it after being home again a few weeks. The chief 
takes his pickings, and everybody who has any claim to 
relationship. One young man we remember was away two 
years and came back with quite a store of things : a ten- 
shilling blanket (this was seized by the chief), a quantity 
of beads (these his female relations shared between them), 
a lot of calico (his elder brothers had this), a line overcoat 
(this somebody else took), five shillings in cash (seized by 
an aunt), a tin box and an iron cooking-pot (these he 
managed to retain ) ; there was also an imf>nndc shell wliich 
the chisf wished for, but the young man had set his heart 
upon buying a gun with this, and his insistence prevailed 
A^OL. I 2 c 
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upon the chief to give him one in exchange for the shell. 
Some fare worse than this man did. for tliey have nothing 
left at all except the smart clothes, and those soon decay. 

This is not made a matter of complaint by the young 
men. They know it is the custom, and that they them- 
selves will benefit by it when their younger brothers and 
nephews and cousins go out to work. And, moreover, the 

young man knows full well that if his elders are readv to 

% 

seize upon his belongings, they will be equally ready to 
give of their substance in the day of his need — when he 
marries, to provide the chiko ; and when he gets into trouble, 
to pay Iiis lines or redeem him from slavery. So that on 
the whole he is not the loser : and by working for his 
family he increases its wealth. 

On the other hand, a joung person has the same right 
to nauga things of certain of his relations. Grandfathers 
(see p. 339) hold their goods at the pleasure of their grand- 
children. 

A person may gain property by looking after things 
belonging to others. Such things are mostly cattle belonging 
to people who live in the “ fly " and cannot therefore look 
after their own. The herder has the use of the cattle, i.c. the 
milk is his, but he is paid no wages. On the death of the 
owner, however, he picks out one of his own cattle and 
sends it to the funeral feast as his chidizho ; those in his 
charge he does his best to retain as his own, inventing all 
sorts of excuses and false claims to avoid parting with the 
cherished beasts. If he is a strong man he may succeed 
in keeping them, or at least he will send back only part. 
In a case that came into court, A had handed his cousin B 
about a hundred cattle to herd for him. At A’s death only 
ten were left. Before dying, A told B he was to have one 
of his wives as lukono. B returned the cattle except two, 
one of which he said had been given him by A and the 
other he retained till he should get'the “ rafter," as the wife 
is called. He did not receive her, so kept the cow, and C, 
A's heir, brought a case against him for it. 

A shimalelo, one who acts as guardian to a child, is in 
the position of a parent and receives no wages for booking 
after the child. He gets the services, of course, but no 
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more. If the cliild is a gir! lie will receive a bea>t or two 
out of the cJiiko ; if it is a boy he will be called upon to 
kwcla him, i.c. hnd part of the c/iiko for hib wife. 

Communal property consists first and principally of the 
land occupied by the community, and which has <le:^cended 
to them, perhaps, from remote ancestors ; and, secondly, 
what is on the land and in the rivers flowing througli it — 
the trees and fruit, the game, the fish. 

Every c/iis/ii is divided into makutc by well-recognised 
boundaries. No passer-bs- would know these boundaries : 
they are purely natural — a tree, an ant-heap, a certain 
direction ; all very vague, apparently, but known to all 
concerned as well as if fenced in with a stone wall. All 
boundaries are taboo. The chief apportions the land to 
his people for their fields : ho does it in the presence of a 
company so that there may be no doubt about it. When 
a person has his field apportioned he puts in a few stakes, 
and afterwards clears a line around it. Woe to any one 
who moves his neighbour’s marks ! It is kantbo kaztnuoziitno, 
a very serious crime. Balitnanga hislti, batudxa (“ They 
take awaj'^ our land ; they eat us up ! ”) is the cry. and, if 
done by a neighbouring community, it soon leads to war. 

The land held by a community is invested in the chief 
as its head and representative. He is the muini-iiishi 
(“ master of the land ”). He may not alienate it except 
by the permission of his people. He receives it with all 
the taboos attached to it — tlie sacred groves, the trees, 
ant-hills, pools, streams, the tuatongo, all of them with 
taboos attached — and it is his to see that none is violated, 
and to liand them on to his successor intact. 

Should a stranger wish to come to live on the land, a 
Inbeta is called and the matter discussed. Many things 
have to be taken into consideration, chiefly the character 
of the applicant ; there is need for some circumspection in 
this respect, for sometimes, like the camel in tlie fable, 
an undesirable person gets his head in and ends by turning 
the rightful owners out, or, at least, making himself their 
master. But unless patently undesirable the chief and his 
people are not likely to refuse him, because he adds to their 
nun^ber and dignity. The chief points out a place where 
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lie may build and cultivate, and informs him of taboos he 
needs to know. If he oversteps the borders allotted to him 
he will get into trouble. 

Occasionally land may be sold ; the purchaser acquires 
not only the land but all the rights not specifically reserved. 
The purcliase price — in cattle, or whatever it may be — is 
named ilougo, and remains the property of the community. 
It may remain in charge of the chief, or be handed over to 
a trustworthy elder. Only in time of very urgent need, and 
only then with the permission of his people, may the chief 
use any of it. 

No person may commit trespass on another community’s 
land. If a stranger wishes to hunt game, or to fish, he must 
first ask permission, and then himbida a portion of his 
gains ; this is called an tmpaizho (" an offering ”), acknow- 
ledging the privilege granted. People wishing to gather 
fruit must also ask permission. Eailurc to do this means 
confiscation of the game, or fish, or fruit ; in former days it 
meant deatli. Numerous wars have been caused by trespass 
of this kind. In addition to getting the permission of the 
chief, the strangers who wish to fish or hunt will also take 
steps to have sacrifices offered to the inizhimo to ensure 
their success. 

This implies what one might call *' spiritual ownership,” 
which is not in the hands of the community as a whole, 
but in a certain family, and the head as its representative. 

As an example of such ownership, we may instance the 
pool named Muvhumenzhi in the Kasenga district. It is 
fed by freshets during the rainy season, and only in years 
of severe drought becomes absolutely dry. At one time 
the pool belonged to the Kaulizhi people of the neighbour- 
ing Bambwe chtshi, but in one of the numerous wars between 
the two peoples the ba-Mala seized it as the fruits of their 
victory. In ancient times the pool had belonged to the 
ancestors of a man now living named Nalunkvvamba, 
and the family still held what we call the " spiritual owner- 
ship ” of the pool. We mean that the ghosts of their 
ancestors were the guardians of the pool, and as they could 
only be approached through their living representatives, 
and no fishing could be done before their good-will *was 
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secured, the living family were regarded as boii-izliibu 
(“ masters of the pool "), though it really belonged to tlie 
community. In the “ war,” among tl»e five people killed 
were members of tliis family, and Nalunkwamba was the 
surviving representative. The ba-Mala held the pool, but 
it was of no use to them, for how could they fish without 
anybody to sacrifice for them ? What they did was to 
induce Nalunkwamba to come to live at Mala, or, as others 
say, he came of- his own accord to live there. ” What ! 
make friends with those who killed his relations ? ” ” Yes, 

sir,” they reply, ” Baila baitia inkoto ” (” Ba-ila do not 
keep up resentment ”). And since then Nalunkwamba has 
been the presiding priest of the Muvhumenzhi fishing. 
Once a year, in the month of October, there is a great gather- 
ing at the pool. Nalunkwamba fixes the day and summons 
the people. He has brewed beer, and in the morning of 
the day, when all arc assembled, he goes to the sacred spot 
— an ant-hill and a tree standing together— and there offers 
a potful of beer to his ancestors, and asks their assistance. 
He then with his fish-spears enters the pool, and casts his 
spears in different directions as if to impale the fish. This 
inauguration of the fishing concluded, the waiting crowd 
sets up the deep full-chested cry, ” Woh ! ” and rushes 
pell-mell into the water. 

There is said to be a muptika living in this pool. Wc 
are told that there are numerous snakes in the water ; 
but this mupuka is a fabulous creature ; it may be, and 
probably is, regarded as the embodiment of one of Nalu- 
nkwamba's ancestors. Anyhow it is held in great awe, and 
before the inauguration takes place nobody in his senses 
would venture to fish in the pool. 

At Nanzela the ” spiritual ownership ” of the fishing in 
the river is held by a leper woman named Lukalo. Many 
years ago her people lived there, but died out mostly, and 
she went to live elsewhere. After the Mission was founded 
on the site she got permission to settle there. Though the 
land has passed to the Mission, nobody ever dreams of 
asking the missionary for permission to fish : they go to the 
leper ^oman and she offers a sacrifice to her ancestors 
for^them. 
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2. Inheritance 

The subject of iuhcritancc is an intricate and difficult 
one. While |^o\-erncd inainl\- by certain broad rules their 
application is determined to far too great an extent by 
the status and natural combativencss and tenacity of the 
legatees. Cases are not infreejuent where feelings have 
grown so licatcd tliat an orderly apportionment of the 
inheritance has been quite suspended and a general scramble 
has taken place for the cattle and movables of the deceased. 
This was so in the case of an influential Mala headman, 
Shambweka : the >'oung men lost all control of themselves 
and attempted to drive off as many of the cattle as they 
could bv force. 

To obviate any dispute, men frequently select heirs and 
appt)rtion their goods previous to their death. This is 
termed kin'hubida , and the goods received are called ivhubo. 

The usual procedure apart from knvhttbula has already 
been described by us in connection with the succession to 
the chieftainship ; and here it is to be noted that every 
freeman who dies has somebody who “ eats his name,’' 
becomes the heir, the only essential difference being that 
in the case of inferiors the name and inheritance may be 
% a woman. This for obvious reasons is extremely 
rare in the case of a headman, and unknown in the case 
of a chief, differing entirely from the practice prevailing 
amongst the Barotsi and other people to the west, where 
supreme power over a portion of the tribe is frequently 
exercised effectively by a woman. 

As all land is held communally this question is not 
affected by the death of any person. What passes as 
inheritance are cattle, wives, slaves, and personal belong- 
ings, such as tools, spears, medicines, etc. To be allotted 
a portion of a deceased’s estate is kukona ; and the portion 
is called lukono. 

In the case of the wives of the deceased, the patriarchal 
practice is followed, and a kinsman takes them to raise 
up seed to his brother. Considerable injustice is sometimes 
the result of the variations, and more particulal-ly the 
additions made to this rule, as where a couple happily 
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married are wilfully separated in order that tlio wife may 
" eat,” or inherit, a dead woman's name. 

When a man's wife dies, he. after the funeral, forwards 
to his parents-in-law a present known as chishonsho, and 
intimates that, as their child has boon taken by death, he 
looks to them to supply the vacant place. He will often 
state his wishes at tlie same time, saying he prefers an 
elderly woman, or a child, and the parents-in-law strive to 
meet his wishes and long palavers are held amongst the 
family over the matter. A sister is sought for first, and 
should one be alive, altliough married and with children 
she is attached to, no compunction is felt at ruthlessly 
severing tliose ties and installing her in the dead woman’s 
place. Should it be impossible to find an licircss the cJiiko 
is returned. Should she be forthcoming the husband pays 
fresh chiko, of lesser amount than for his first wife. The 
heiress may be a girl in her mother's arms, and before reach- 
ing maturity may die, in which case a fresh heiress has to 
be found. The confusion resulting can with difficulty be 
realised, and the Ba-ila women frequently suffer under the 
laws of inheritance. A woman mourning a dead husband, 
or a girl living happily with a live one, may be forced at any 
time into a union utterly uncongenial. Pondering on a 
girl's upbringing in the public kraal, and the way she is 
liable to be bandied about in marriage, one wonders to find 
the genuine attachments that exist. Owing to the custom 
of sending children to be brought up by a relative, for a 
period, long or short, the abuses of the law of inheritance 
do not press so hardly upon the children ; and though the 
ostensible reason of the practice is to prevent the children 
suffering through jealousy, or partiality, on the father’s 
part, one cannot avoid the thought that the liability of the 
mother to be called upon at any time to live with a fresh 
husband had much to do with the institution of the custom. 

The widows of the deceased are taken, as we have said, 
by his heir. Or if there are many he may take three, the 
deceased's nephew one, and a son one. In the latter case, 
of course, he would not inherit his own mother. The 
deceased’s mother's people have the right to one of the 
wives. 
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Slaves pass, in the first instance, with the hut to which 
they are attached or belong, that is to say they follow their 
mistress, and then exactly- like the cattle are distributed 
by the heir. The heir may take five, a son one, a nephew one, 
a younger brother one, and the mother’s people one. The 
same with regard to cattle. Most of them are taken by the 
heir, then the deceased’s nephews, cliildrcn, and younger 
l)r()thers. A doctor, if tlie deceased has had “ medicine " 
from Iiiin, puts in a claim for a cow and calf. If not given 
things, the doctor will seize a child or nephew as slave, and 
they will have to be redeemed. 

On the death of a big chief, a present of a woman slave 
as a mark of added respect fretpiently accompanies the 
cattle with the mourning party from another chief, a 
different slave being sent in return. On the death of the 
chief who sent the slave, the two individuals are returned, 
regardless of any ties they may have formed or children 
they may have borne, to their former homes, each accom- 
panied by a fresh slave. An arrangement of this nature 
is handed dow'n from father to son for generations. Occa- 
sionally it is stipulated that any children the women have 
had shall accompany them, but more frequentU' not. 

It is a principle recognised in all inheritance that litbono 
talumana ("goods have no end”). That is to say, if A 
dies and B takes things as lukouo, w'hen B dies A’s sons 
have the right to kona some of B’s goods. And not only 
so ; but if B inherited a cow from A's estate, A's sons have 
the right to a cow from B's estate — a cow and no more, 
always provided that they take to B's funeral an animal 
equal to that which B took to A's. 

3. Offences against Property 

These come under the heading of buditazhi. It would 
be a mistake to measure their indignation against infractions 
of the property laws by any valuation of our own of the 
worth of the goods. To us the anger evoked, and the 
penalties imposed, are sometimes, perhaps generally, out 
of all proportion to the trumpery value of the goodsT But 
we have to remember that what seems trivial to us is jn 
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their eyes very precious. And it is not so inucli the value 
of tlie tiling tiiat a Mwila looks at as the fact that it is his. 
and nobody has the right to interfere with it or damage it. 

(i) Theft, robbery, etc., are termed hutcu. a thief is 
tniticH, and to steal is kwiha. Not all aj>propriations come 
under tliis head, for, as we have seen, some of them are 
knnanga. It is a principle of Bwila law that you cannot 
ditaya a clansman ; that is to say, in this connection, if 
you take his things it is not theft. And what is called 
buten depends to some c.\tent for its heinousness upon the 
kind of property stolen, who steals it, from whom, and the 
time. Theft of cattle is a great crime : so is theft of grain 
from a field or a bin : death was sometimes the penalty. 
For a slave to steal from his master, or from liis master’s 
relations, is not regarded as heinous : being a slave he 
cannot ditaya his master or his master’s clansmen. Burglary 
is a more serious thing tlian ordinary theft. To njila 
chimfiotela, i.c. to remove a door and enter a house at night, 
unbidden and witliout warning, is a great crime in itself. 
If the trespasser steals anything or assaults a woman the 
crime is greater, should he assault a sleeping woman it 
would be still greater, and were the sleeping woman a 
nursing mother that would be the summit of wickedness. 
Such is the crescendo of crime. 

There is much theft among themselves ; and a stranger 
is considered fair game, unless he has put his goods in 
charge of the chief. We remember one Sunday when all 
the Kasenga headmen had gathered to pay the tax and 
came first to attend the service at the Mission. One of the 
chiefs had, in a little bag, the cash for all his men’s tax, 
amounting to some fifteen pounds. At the conclusion of 
the service he rose to leave and momentarily forgot his 
little bag. The next minute he remembered, but in the 
interval it had disappeared for ever. We shall give cases 
in the next chapter showing how people are enslaved for 
much less than this. 

(2) To lose a thing entrusted to you is another crime, 
and the penalty is often very severe. ' We knew of a man 
who Bought a pumpkin for a small piece of tobacco and 
when it got lost exacted three cows and an impandc shell 
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as tlie ransom of tlic person in fault. Another case we 
knew of was tliis: A man and his younger brother went to 
a funeral and one of the villagers named Kalumpa accused 
tlie younger visitor of having lost a needle belonging to 
liim ; he claimed damages against the elder brother, wlio, 
though denying all knowledgcof the loss, had to pay Katumpa 
a shell. Tlicn Katumpa’s son committed adultery with a 
wife of a cliief, who claimed and got a cow from Katumpa ; 
he also demanded an ox, but as Katumpa had not one, he 
referred the chief to the elder of the two brothers, whose 
fault was not considered to have been expiated, and the 
cliief mulcted him in a cow and an ox. So that through 
tiic loss of a needle alleged against a boy his brother suffered 
to the extent of a shell, a cow, and an ox ! 

(3) To damage any one’s property is also a crime. 

A man visiting at another village was charged by a 
savage cow, and to defend himself snatched up a stool and 
struck the beast. He had the ill-luck to break the stool 
and the owner at once seized and tied him up, demanding 
a cow as ransom. The man asked indignantly how the 
breaking of a stool could justify a claim for a cow, and 
compromised for a young ox. 

A little boy tore a man’s cloth accidentally as they 
were eating together, and the man proceeded to take him 
away as a slave. The chief of the village supported the 
father when the case was brought before him, and ordered 
the man to restore the boy. Then the father demanded a 
cow because his son had been wrongfully accused. 

A man committed adultery with a woman and gave 
her a shell. Shortly afterwards he accused her of breaking 
a beer spoon, a lukoma, and took a cow and shell as 
damages. 

A man and a boy were once going on a journey and 
spent a night in a village on the way. The man had an 
accident in the bed that night and was much disgusted. 
By this he had committed buditazhi against the owner of 
the hut, who threatened to enslave him unless he were paid 
damages. The man paid. He attributed the accident to 
the boy having put medicine into his pipe, and years after- 
wards brought a claim for a cow against the boy’s father, 
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because tlie boy had caused him to ditaya. 'J he boy was 
dead wlien the claim was made. 

(4) If the damage is committed by a dog or beast the 
owner is lield responsible. In one case we knew a man 
claimed two cows and an o.x because another’s dog had 
spoilt a skin belonging to him ; the accused promptly' c laimed 
two cows and an ox for wrongful accusation. 

(5) If a man digs a game pit and any one's cattle fall 
into it, he will be held responsible for the damage. 

(6) To take, or eat of, an animal killed by another is 
of course a crime. It is also reckoned buditazhi fc>i an\’ one 
to pass at the back of an elephant killed by a hunter, or 
to make remarks about, or laugh at. the appearance of its 
buttocks. 

(7) Special cases of buditazhi relate to a person’s misamo. 
bor any one to steal, or damage, a medicine or a medicine 
receptacle, or to snioke a pipe in which another person has 
a drug, are all heinous crimes. A young girl staying in a 
village away from home went out in the night to relieve 
herself, and had the misfortune to befoul somebody's 
medicine. Next morning, seeing what had happened, the 
owner seized her as his slave, and demanded an ox for her 
ransom. The father having no o.x offered two hoes, but 
the owner refused to accept them. 

(8) If you get insambwe medicine from a doctor, you 
give him a spear, and he repeats the dose at intervals 
without further payment. If you go out trading, and as 
the result of the iHsambwe you make a good profit, you 
should give the doctor a share, but this is not compulsory. 
If on this trip you have the misfortune to die, you commit 
buditazhi, because you have robbed the doctor of what he 
might have been given by you. He can claim to take two 
of your cattle at the partition of your property, or in default 
one of your relations as his slave. On the other hand, if 
the doctor dies while you are still under treatment, you 
can claim damages from his estate : he has ditaya'd you. 
The same applies to the medicine called wombidi. 

To illustrate various points we give the following notes 
of cases tried in the Magistrates' Courts : 

• I. This case had been going on for five years. Shimunza 
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had a claim against another man, and handed it to his 
friend Mooba to obtain a settlement. Mooba succeeded in 
getting a cow, and, as a reward, was offered successively 
three strings of beads, an impandc shell, a larger shell, and 
an ox, all of which he refused as inadequate. Not getting 
what he wanted he retained the cow, which in the meantime 
had borne three calves. When Shiinunza brought the case 
to get his cow and the increase, Mooba alleged that Shimunza 
had tuka<\ him. They were advised, Mooba to give up the 
cow and calves to Shimunza. and Shimunza to pay Mooba 
an ox in recompense 

2. Fifteen years before, the Batwa had caught a cow 
belonging to Nabwantu, and he sent Shintii to claim from 
them. He succeeded in getting a cow, an impandc shell, 
and some beads ; Nabwantu was dissatisfied with this, so 
Shintu returned to the Batwa and secured another cow and 
a calf. As a recompense, Shintu claimed one of the cows, 
but Nabwantu offered him only a bull-calf, and then an 
o.x, which he considered sufficient, but Shintu did not. 
Shintu was awarded a heifer calf. 

3. Two men, named Shachibinzha and Shikanda, went 
to the Batwa to sell canoes. Shikanda was successful in 
selling his for an ox, and gave Shachibinzha a lump of 
tobacco for his assistance. Thev returned home and set 
to work to make other canoes, and as Shachibinzha’s was 
finished first they left Shikanda’s for a later trip, and went 
off with the one. They sold Shachibinzha’s canoe for an 
ox. They then went off to collect debts elsewhere ; Shachi- 
binzha was successful in getting two' cows and an ox, but 
Shikanda was not able to get anything. He then claimed 
a cow from Shachibinzha for the help he had given him. 
Persisting in his claim, he was promised an unborn calf, 
but when it was born Shachibinzhd paid it away, and 
Shikanda, being angry, seized his companion’s cow. 

4. Two men travelling were attacked by a lion. When 
the first, Shako, was in the lion’s grip, the other, Nabotu, 
went to his assistance and the lion seized him, leaving Shako 
who got away. Nabotu was rescued, and his people claimed 
and got a cow from Shako’s people because Nabotif had 

got his injuries while assisting Shako. When, later, NaboUi 
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recovered, Shako’s people claimed for the restitution of 
the cow. 

5. W'hen Kasako's wife died he claimed a substitute 
from her people, who refused both to provide one and to 
give back the chiko. The deceased woman’s brother, who 
was now dead, had received four cows as part of the chiko, 
and so Kasako claimed for them on the heirs. Not being 
satisfied with the offer of one cow, he brought the case to 
court. 

6. These three cases arose out of the distribution of the 
property of one chief. He had a daughter, Posha, to whom 
he had given an as yet unborn child ; later, when it was 
weaned, she took it to her husband’s home. When her 
father died she brought an ox to the funeral, but it was 
refused : and the heirs seized the child her father had given 
her. This was a great insult and injury, and the woman 
made a claim for the ten cows that had been given as chiko 
for her. During the same chief's life, a certain man named 
Kabo fell in love with one of his wives and committed 
adultery with her ; he brought a cow to the funeral and 
would have no lukono but the wife. The people tried to 
dissuade him from taking her at once : “ The tears are not 
yet dry,” they said ; ” when the woman has completed her 
mourning you can have her,” but lie persisted. Later, the 
heir claimed for her restitution. One of the same chief’s 
wives was allotted to Shazuba, but as she had a violent 
dislike for him she was handed to Mukale, one of the de- 
ceased chief’s sons. Shazuba then brought a claim for her 
and succeeded. 


CHAPTER X\T 


♦ 

SLAVERY 

Si,A\ Eli^ , as far as we can trace, has always been an 
institution among the Ba-ila, and still exists though it 
IS not recognised by the British authorities. We find it 
impossible to compute the numbers of slaves still held, 
but there must be thousands. We have no desire to 
cxaggeiate the evils associated with this institution ; we 
know that a great many slaves are treated kindly, but there 
IS notliing which gives one such an insight into the ruthless 
nature of savage society as a study of slavery. The manner 
in which men and women are enslaved, very often through 
no fault of their own. the way in which mothers and children, 
husbands and wives, are torn apart, the cold-blooded way 
in which they arc often, nay. mostly, treated as on a level 
with the cattle — nay, on a lower level — all this makes up an 
unhappy picture. 

I, How People become Slaves 

There are two chief ways in which people may be 
enslaved : 

First, by purchase from slave-traders or from others ; 
and, second, on account of faults committed either by 
themselves or by others. 

We have seen in an earlier chapter that in " ancient 
times Arab and Mambari slavers carried on a vigorous 
traffic in this countr3^ both buying and selling slaves. 
In those lawless days, also, many prisoners were taken 
during the intertribal wars, and these were largely detained 
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as slaves. The.se sources of supply lune lunv beeu cut off 

by the advent of the Pax Britannica. hut the survtvtne 
slaves and their children are still lield as slaves. ^ 

In addition to this, slaves have been, ami we beliete 
still are, on the quiet, traded among themselves This 
means in many cases simple a transference from one master 
to another, but often a freeman, or freewonian, or the child 
of such, IS seized by a strong man and sold. People were 
often tt.iylaid on their way to the forest, or to water ami 
hurried away to a distant village and sold, 1 his might 
mean trouble if it were discovered by the captives kinsmen 

strength and wealth could easilv get out of 
the clifhculty. * ^ 

In those days a man wishing to buy slaves would equii, 
himself with merchandise, such as hoes, and go through 
the country seeking somebody to trade with. He would 
be asked what sort of a slave he wanfetl : boy, or girl, or 
ad It. Hie price commonly paid for a hoy was five hoes 
with perhaps a si.xth called the uimba nn.sako f the 
hoe of the walking-stick ”) given to clinch the bargain 
a girl would fetch more, perhaps ten or twelve hoes • we 
have known an adult woman to be sold for ten baskets of 
salt five bunches of beads, and a hoe. During the bargain- 

would be called, ostensiblv 
to bring tlie visitors some water or embers for their pipes 

but really to be e.xamined to see that he was healthy and 
ht. Ihe boy (or girl) would not be told that he was 
purchased, but was deceived by being told that he would 
accompany the visitors and return presently. So without 
farewell fo mother or father the child was 'taken off into 
slavery. It often happened that when an adult had thus 
been purchased, on the return journey while the party was 
resting in a village, the slave would’ throw ash upon the 
chief, or other person, in the desperate hope of finding a 
Kinder master ; and tlicn if tlie master wanted his slave 
very mucli he had to redeem him, so that within a few days 
he would have paid twice over for the same slave : other- 
Wise, he lost both slave and purchase money. 

W.* may give some instances that have come under our 
notice of this traffic in human flesh. 
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A man named Shialozlii brought a case against another 
for calling him by a dead man’s name, and was paid a man. 
Some time afterwards he bought grain from Miinampelo 
and offered this man in payment. The man was at a 
distant village, and as Shialozlii refused to accompany him, 
Munampelo had to go alone to fetch him. The man refused 
to go ; and eventually Shialozhi paid Miinampelo a girl — 
his daughter. 

Shimunza bought a girl named Kabocha for salt ; some 
time afterwards one of Shimunza’s young men committed 
adultery with the wife of a neighbouring chief, and Shimunza 
had to pay Kabocha to the chief as a fine on his behalf ; 
as compensation he then seized the sister of the young 
man. The case came to our knowledge through Kabocha 
asking us to secure her release : she was tired, she said, 
of being a slave. 

At Chinenga some people caught Mwanambo and sold 
her to Shapela for goods. Fifteen years later her brother 
turned up to redeem her from Shapela, and he demanded 
five cows as ransom. 

A certain man named Mwczwa bought a woman, Kacha, 
for a cow, a calf, and a bull ; some time afterwards she ran 
away home and her son sent her back to her master. Later 
on she ran off again ; and this time she was away a whole 
year and died. Mwezwa died and his son accused the 
woman's son of having caused her death, and got a cow out 
of him. The Batwa, in whose village the woman died, 
claimed heavily from Mwezwa’s son for having buried his 
slave for him. 

Some people enslave themselves. Should, for example, 
a person get into trouble and have not wherewithal to pay 
the fines inflicted on him, it is open to him to go to some 
wealthy man and say : “I have come to offer myself 
{kuditula), for I have a fault against So-and-so, and I 
want you to release me.” If the man agrees, he pays the 
fine and the other becomes his slave until such time as he 
himself, or his kinsmen on his behalf, pay what the man 
demands as ransom. What that may be depends on the 
man's character, but generally the proverb is recalled in 
such cases : Kombekache kazhala adi ikumi (” A tiny calf 
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will one day give birth to ten ! ") which that heavy 

usury is to be claimed for any consideration you have gi\ eii. 

There is another way in which a man may get into slaver\ 
— this time without really intending it. He gets tired of 
liis own village and goes off to another, telling the chief 
tliat with his permission he has come to stay and work 
for him a time. His friends seek to get him back, but he 
disowns them and stays on. He gets familiar with the 
chief's wives and even becomes very intimate with them, 
but when they report it to their husband he takes no notice ; 
he bides his time. Some visitors come, and among them 
wives of a neighbouring chief, and tlie man gets into trouble 
on their account. He is lined, and as he has nothing to 
pay with and he has disowned his relations, his friend the 
chief pays for him. The thing happens again and a claim 
is made on the chief on behalf of the man ; he docs mU 
deny his responsibility and tell them to go to the man’s 
relations ; he pays, and then turns to the man and says : 

Nobody asked you to come here : you came of your own 
accord ; you came like a blind man who docMi’t sec where 
he is going. Now you are my slave.” Arul slave he remains. 

Sometimes a person will enslave himself or herself 
because of utter destitution and lack of friends. This 
happened as an incident in the life of a much enslaved 
woman named Nanshiku. She was capture<l while still 
youthful one day when she was fishing. The news of her 
captivity reached Moinpizho, one of her relations, who 
went off and redeemed her by giving up a slave : he then, 
in a very cruel fashion, claimed Nanshiku as his own. 


Her brother paid him seven stretches of calico, a blanket, 
and two strings of beads, and brought Nanshiku to his 
village. There she remained and was married. One by 
one she lost all her children, then her brother, and then her 
husband. Knowing of no otlier relations, and being left 
alone, she cnslav'ed herself to another man. Years passed 
away and then a relation of hers turned up, paid her master 
five blankets, four stretches of calico, and twenty-five 
shillings, thereby releasing lier, and took, her to his own 
village? 

very common source of slavery is the code of customary 
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laws summed up in tlic word budiiazhi , the very essence of 
wliicli, as we have seen, is tliat the person breaking the law 
is ipso facto a slave and must be redeemed. 

Here are some ways in wliich the tiling happens. 

.A woman, for some reason, took a bell off a dog’s neck 
and threw it away into the bush. The owner seized her as 
his slave and sold her to another man, who in turn gave her 
to liis sister. 

A woman visiting a friend was told by her to take what 
food she wanted from the field. She helped herself to a 
single maize-cob, but it was the wrong side of the boundary, 
and the owner seized her as his slave. Later on, when the 
Mambari came he sold her to them ; as the3’ were in another 
village a man heard of the \va.y she had been treated and 
persuaded her to throw ash on him, and thus escape from 
the Mambari. She did so, and he told the Mambari, who 
in vain tried to redeem her. The man’s name was Salanga ; 
lie died, and the woman fearing what might happen ran 
away to Mono. Salanga’s heir had to paj' three pieces of 
calico and a blanket to get her awaj' from Slono. 

In a vear of sev'cre famine, when the only food to eat 
was wild fruit, a man named Kale was in the forest when 
he was told that a certain woman had been caught stealing 
voung mealies out of his field. She was a distant relative, 
and therefore he did not wish, he said, to be vindictive, but 
took tlie woman and two of her children as his slav'es. The 
relations paid Kale a fine and he later on released the woman 
and one of the daughters. The other daughter he married 
himself and she bore him three children. The relatives 
offered him heavy compensation, but he always refused to 
release her, so she appealed to the magistrate, saying : 
“ People always call me a slave, I wish to be free.” 

Two women and a child, a girl, were passing through a 
village and plucked a few tobacco leaves from a plant outside 
one of the huts. The owner heard of this and followed them 
up. He found them stamping the leaves, and seized one 
of the women and the girl as slaves. He released the mother, 
but kept the girl and afterwards sold her for ten hoes and 
ten bags of salt. She was unmarried then, but witft child. 
She ran awa3^ and her people refused to give her up as she 
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Iiad been enslaved on such a trivial protest, hut they had to 
pay the man a cow to release her. 

Not stealing only, but more or less tri\ial. often unin- 
tentional, acts of damage to property, are thought sutheient 
to doom a person to loss of liberty. 

Should a person make a mistake in a bed — not belonging 
to a relation but to someone else — where he is sleeping, he 
would be enslaved. To spit on a man, to foul him accidentally 
when blowing one's nose, or to micturate upon him — for any 
of these a person may be made a slave for life. To knock 
out a tooth, in play or in fighting, is a very great crime, 
which can only be e.xpiated by a man surrendering his head 
— which does not mean capital punishment, but slavery. 

We have mentioned the wav in which sometimes a man 
takes possession of a woman without the permission of her 
people. It is called hudinjidizhi (“ self-cntr>- ”). Supjiose 
a man comes across an unmarried woman and proposes to 
live with her without the usual formalities of kuscsa and 
kukwa — asking for her hand and paying chiko. She may 
agree : he lives with her, cats the food she provides, but 
gives her nothing and gives her people nothing. It goes on 
like that for a time, and the man gets tired of her and 
proposes to leave her. Then she speaks up : " No, you 
don't ! You simplj' entered my house, and now you want 
to go ! No ! You are my slave : stay where you are." 
The man becomes slave to the woman and her relations. 
He has committed a crime against the bttdiluzhi code. 

Should a woman who has aborted, and before she is 
cleansed from her impurity, enter a person’s house or eat 
out of a person's dish who is not a relation, she if>so facto 
becomes that person’s slave ; or if more than one pcr.son 
has been offended they sell her, and divide the proceeds. 
She has rendered them liable to contract that horrible 
disease, kafungo. 

Again, should a woman break the receptacle {insambilo) 
containing the medicine of a man or woman, she will be 
enslaved unless there is somebody at her back — ktimuzhima 
kunuma is the phrase — to redeem her. 

To^burn down a village, or any part of it, is naturally 
a great crime, even if committed accidentally through a 
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Ilut catcliinp: fire wliile a person is cooking in it. If the 
person be a winnan married from elsewhere to one of the 
villagers, she will he enslaved. It is reckoned as equal to 
murder — it is hi’cmbc, and unless the full amount of the 
line is forthcoming from her kiiiMnen, she will certainlj^ be 
kept as a slave. It is a warning always given to any one 
who goes to li\-e in another's village, Kukadisosola kit bantu 
o kit sliintu s/ionse ; icaiachita hobo ulazhiniina (“ Pay strict 
regard to people and to their things not to damage them, 
if you don’t, you are lost ”). 

Kuidiniuna nntkabcui — to run off with another’s wife, 
ma\- result in the enslavement of the perpetrator, or of his 
mother or sister if he have not a slave to pay in their stead. 

Many slaves are held on account of adultery. A fine is 
usualh- paid, as we have seen, but the husband has the right, 
if he thinks fit, to enslave the man, or his sister or mother. 
Certainly if the man cannot pay the fine demanded, and has 
nobody to pa\' for him, he will be enslaved. This of course 
is a practice that is coming to an end under British rule. 

.-\nother reason for men being enslaved is this : Should 
a man in\’ite another to murder his enemy and afterwards 
fail to give him tlic reward promised, then the man has to 
surrender himself as sIa^’e to the other, unless, of course, he 
can gather sufficient to redeem himself. 

Harder cases are those in which perfectly innocent 
people are enslaved, not for their own faults, but because of 
the faults of others. The clan system, according to which 
there is corporate responsibility for the crimes of a member, 
often falls severely upon individuals. 

Here is one case that came into court. A man named 
Kabokota came to complain that before he was born the 
brother of a chief, named Kaluya, had married one of his 
(Kabokota's) relatives named Nabwantu. Some time after 
the marriage Nabwantu committed a fault, and her husband 
paid tlie fine to release her from the slavery into which she 
had been taken on account of the fault. Shortly after, he 
died, and his brother. Kaluya, "ate the name.” He said 
that as his brother had paid a fine on the woman’s behalf 
he would now take her children as his slaves. Nabvfantu's 
relations were angered at this, and Kabokota had brouglit 
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money and calico to release the cliildrcn. Kakiya gave up 
the two sons, but refused to part with the daughters, and 
so Kabokota brought tlie case to the magistrate. 

A certain woman had a spite against another, and one 
day, while tliis woman was in the act of delivering a child, 
she caught hold of her in such a way tliat, so it was alleged, 
she caused the child's death. The husband charged the 
woman with the crime and lier friends liad to pay a man. 

A certain man had intercourse with a young woman, 
and becoming diseased with buiiO)to shortly afterwards, 
accused the woman of giv ing it to him, and enslaved both 
her and her mother. 

Another man lent a man ten shillings wherewith to pay 
his hut ta.\. and in return was paid a woman. 

A pregnant woman entered a hut in another village in 
which there were twins. 'I'his of course was against lla 
law, and when some time afterwards the children died, the 
woman was held to liavc caused their death. Her husband 
and brother were made responsible, and friends had to 
subscribe to release them from slavery, i he woman lierself 
subscribed a cow, the husband an os. and live loaves of 
tobacco, another person a shell, and another a slave, and 
others other things : in all, five head of cattle, two shells, 
si.\ loaves of tobacco, and a slave ! 

A man named Chikumo seized another, Renze, and tied 
him up saying he had a case against some people, and would 
release Penze when he was paid the fines due to him. Penze 
liad no conceivable connection with the case, but Chikumo 
e.xpected tliat in this way he would compel TVnze's friends 
to come to liis aid to collect the fines due to him. 

The following case was about a matter that had occurred 
before the claimant was born. Kahibu (father of the 
claimant) killed the son of Mukobela, who, as Kalubu 
wouldn't pay, caught a girl belonging to Kalubu, who 
then brought three slaves and three cows to release the girl. 
On the other hand Kazuba, the claimant, said he had paid 
four shells, a cow and two blankets, one hoe, and ten strings 
of beads to release the girl, and Mukobela stuck to them 
and demanded a girl. Kazuba got a girl from his uncle to 
p^y him, and he said that on the second night she was at 
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Mukobela’s place, Mukobcla’s child died, and Mukobela 
claimed the girl to make up for it. 

Many people are pressed into slavery as compensation 
for the death of others. 

In one case we knew of, a man named Lubesha went to 
Mango’s village for a wife. When, later, he took the woman 
away, he asked Mango to give him a young lad, to whom he 
had taken a fancy, to live with him for a time. Mango 
agreed, and Lubesha took the boy, who unfortunately fell 
sick and died a few days later. Mango claimed a slave as 
compensation, but as Lubesha had no slave he gave Mango 
his sister and her two children, Masamo and Lube. Before 
Mango died a relative of the woman named Muswela paid 
for the release of Masamo a slave named Clhpila who had 
a child in arms named Kabiika. Mango agreed to this, and 
also promised that when Kabuka had grown up he would 
comi)ensate Muswela for her. At Mango’s death. Lube ran 
away, refusing to remain with the inheritor, but later she 
returned and was married by Eofu. Mango before his death 
had sold both ( hipila and her child, and for the latter had 
made no payment as promised. Both Fofii and Lubesha 
had offered to ransom Lube, but he had refused. When 
Mango died his nephew succeeded him, and had to settle 
these matters as best he could. 

Maso, a woman, was living among the Batema, and 
Solwe was in the next village. One day Solwe killed a buck 
and Maso’s people went over to get some of the meat. 
Shaba, Solwe’s uncle, saw and admired Maso, and wished 
to court and marry her. The elders of the village told him 
to get the permission of Maso’s relatives. Her uncle, Kabo, 
was willing, but wished him to go with him to another 
village to consult some others. It was agreed that he should 
marry her, and they all made a plan to live some distance 
off. On the road Shaba was carrying five pots of fat and two 
parcels of salt. Presently a honey-guide appeared, and 
Shaba, still carrying his burden, went off the road to get 
the honey. But he did not return — for some reason, indeed, 
he disappeared, and later on was captured and enslaved by 
some of Shagele’s people. When Solwe heard that hi^ uncle 
was missing, he went to Kabo and said that Shagele’s people 
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liad killed Sliaba, and Kabo was to blame as Shaba had 
accompanied him and had married his niece. Solwe tiiere- 
fore claimed Maso as his slave. Kabo refused to give lier u]>, 
saying thc\' were not to blame for Shabo s disappearance. 
Sohvc insisted, and eventually Kabo paid him ten hoes, 
three shells, a bunch of beads, and four stretches of calico. 
Then Shaba turned up. but Solwe refused to gi\e back the 
beads. 

Manga inherited the name of Makoso. 1 he child of 
Shitwc, one of the headmen, fell sick and died, and Shitwe 
said it was a sign that the ghosts were angry at Manga’s in- 
heriting, and claimed compensation for the death of the child. 
As Manga had nothing to pay with, Shitwc seized Manga’s 
niece, Lubota.and also a shell. Manga was angry and went 
to Lufuka to borrow some goods wherewith to redeem his 
niece. He left liis wife and son, Shilo, at the village. Wliile 
he was away, another of Shitwe’s children died ; whereupon 
he seized Shilo and gave him to a certain woman, telling 
her to pray to the ghost of the deceased, i.r. Makoso, to 
leave off troubling his children. 

Sometimes a case like this happens : 

A man has a <lebt owing him which he lias had great 
diHicuIty in recovering. He has a friend of forcible character 
and induces him, by a promise of a substantial share of the 
debt, to undertake its collection. He goes and so bullies 
the debtor that he gets the debt — perhaps a slave. On his 
return his friend finds he cannot fulfil his promise to give 
a reward. Then the man has two courses open to him. 
He either takes the slave he got for his friend, or he simply 
bides liis time. In the latter event, on the death of liis 
friend he puls in his claim to part of the inheritance. If 
he is mercifully inclined, lie will be content with a slave 
ecjual in value to the one he secured for his friend, or if 
harsher, he chooses a son or daughter of the deceased, an<l 
will not be content till he has got what he wants. 

It is things like this that induce men, who wish for the 
prosperity of their children, to settle their own debts before 

they die. 
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Perhaps the most pitiful thing to be seen in Bwila 

where so many pitiful things meet tlie eve— is the old 
female slaves turning out to work in the fields on a cold 
\yet morning. Tlieir skin is rough and dirty and hangs about 
their bones m ugly wrinkles ; their only clothing is a scantv 
ragged skin around their loins ; some of them have hair 
gu‘\-, almost white ; they go shivering with cold, taking in 
one hand a hoe and in the other a fragment of sherd with a 
few hve coals in it. They are on their way to work. Poor 
souls -life for them is only work: nobody cares whether 
they hve or die, e.xcept the master, and he only because 
they are his property’. They arc evervbodv’s butt You 
can see as they shrink past you, with frightened glance, that 
a kind word or look seldom or never comes their way ; and 
if you bid tliem good-morning they drop on their haunches 
and clap their gnarled old hands, while a faint smile chases 
across their wrinkled faces. 

One of these old women we found lying one morning 

outside our gate. Mow old she was we could not say— she 

might liavc been a hundred and fifty to judge by her wizened 

appearance. She could hardly totter. All night she had 

Iain out in the veld. The day before she had been turned 

out of the village by the master because she no longer had 

strength to w'ork, and she had crept to us for food and 
shelter. 

1 hat is one side of the picture, but we should not like 
to say that is every slave’s fate. Many of them live fairly 
happy lives, but however kind their masters are, the fact 
remains, they arc slaves; they cannot call their souls and 
bodies their own, and if they bear children they mostly 
have no right to them, and they have no title to resent the 
word slave {mi{::hikc) flung at them. From the numerous 
cases we have met, we should say that the fact of being a 

slave, and being addressed as such, is keenly felt by the 
majority of them. 

Now, what rights have they as slaves ? 

As regards marriage. A female slave may be sought in 
marriage by a freeman not from her parents or guardians. 
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A male slave will be given a wife by the owner, one of 
his female slaves, and the same conditions prevail, aggravated 
in this case by the fact that at any moment, without warning, 
his wife may be taken from him, given to another, or sold. 

A slave woman who finds favour in her master’s eyes 
may be in a better position. If he marries her, her children 
will be free. It may be that if he has no children by other 
wives, her children will not only be free but take an honour- 
able position, and one of them may" eat " his father’s name. 

An unmarried slave-woman is named nabiitcyna {liutema 
means slavery, says Mungaila ; the word is also applied 
to the condition of any unmarried person). Her owner 
may sleep with her, but it is regarded by the married women 
as an indignity offered to them, and if a woman finds her 
husband doing it he will have to pay, or she will go home. 
They are practically prostitutes. The young men of the 
owner do much as they like with them, without getting into 
trouble ; if a man of another kraal wants one of them he 
can just give her a c/n'/xi (a present). If he doesn’t give 
her chipo, she will get one of the young men to squeeze 
him, and will perhaps share the proceeds. These women 
are often lent by the chiefs ; we found one in our compound 
wlio had been lent to three young men. Such a person can 
give her something or not, as he pleases. The chipo may 
be her own — there is no rule, seemingly ; but the owner can 
take them if he wish. He can do anything he pleases. Who 
is to say ? If any one wishes to marry her she may be 
allowed by the chief ; he has to give chiko — not so much as 
for a freewoman ; and the children arc the owner’s. 

As for the right of protection of life and limb, a master 
will in his own interests, if from no more humane motive, 
see that his slaves are not ill-treated by other people. 
Anybody beating them will have him to reckon with. The 
slaves of a strong man enjoy therefore considerable im- 
munity, but at the same time they are absolutely in his 
hands. If he chose to beat, or even to kill, under the 
old regime nobody had the right to interfere. If it were a 
person held by him for a debt, his relations might be inclined 
to resent any ill-treatment, and especially a mortal vidlence, 
but he always had- the answer ready, " He was my slav^ 1 
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You might have redeemed him and didn't. ” In case of a 
death, the owner would kill the luloa — one or two cattle, 
eaten by tlic people of the village to allay the wrath of tlie 
demigod, but that would be the end. 

A slave might hold property, but he could never call it 
his own. As a matter of fact, most slaves neither own any- 
thing nor have an opportunity of owning anything. But 
some do. They may gain by trading or hunting, and their 
masters encourage them in this, knowing well that they can 
at any time avail themselves of the property tluis gained. 
As tile Ba-ila say, whatever a slave holds it shares in its 
owner’s slavery {tiduzhike fiina). W’e are told that there 
are slaves who have more than their masters, but still it is 
not really theirs. 

A slave cannot redeem himself, so as to be free. But 
the Ba-ila speak of a slave redeeming himself when they 
mean that by industry and zeal in his master’s service a 
man may raise himself to a position of trust and influence, 
so that he may have the name mwcuzhiua shi nuUuuini’dku’c 
(" his lord's friend ”). 

If a man were zealous, he would do all he could to 
incre.ase his master’s wealth. A slave might be sent to 
trade, and would do his utmost to gain slaves for his master. 
As these increased, he would be regarded by them as their 
chief, and so would enjoy the dignity of being able to say 
to one servant, do this ; and to another, do that. 

The slavery among the Ba-ila is thus seen to bo, in 
essentials, real slavery and not mere serfdom. It has its 
mitigations. A person held for crimes committed has the 
hope that somebody may turn up to redeem him. And any 
slave, ill-treated beyond endurance, can always transfer 
himself to another and more kindly owner by throwing 
ash upon him. This process reminds us of that of notac 
datio, as existing in Mahommedan countries. 

But when all is said and done, a slave is a slave, and his 
lot is not an enviable one. 

On July 16, 1906, a proclamation was issued by Lewanika, 
the paramount chief, declaring that all slaves held by him 
and Ifts people were thereby free. He expressed his desire 
tl^at this would cause an end of slavery in his dominions. 
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and especially that trading in men. the exchange of men, 
and the separation of families, man and wife, parent and 
child, would be no more. I lie chiefs and headmen were to 
continue to have the power of calling up their people to do 
certain works cn com-cV. for twehe days a year ; if kept 
beyond tliat time, they were to be paid for their services. 
Untler this law, no persons held in slavcr\’ hitherto could 
leave their old master’s village to live elsewhere, except with 
the master's permission ; but the\- miglU leave without that 
if, on being married, he or she sliould choose to live in the 
other's village ; or if they were ill-treated; or if the master 
refused permission to marry ; or if the slave was a foreigner, 
and his people lived in some other portion of Lewanika's 
kingdom. person in such a state had the right to return 
home if his people paid, or if he paid for himself, two pounds. 

1 his law was taken to extend to the Bwila, as forming 
part of Lewanika's reputed possessions. And it has been 
understood that there is no such thing as slavery recognised, 
and that any slave on paying two pounds, or having it paid 
on his behalf, is free to go wlicre and do what he pleases. 
.\ few have been released in this way ; but naturally the 
masters do not like it. and it is doubtful whether the slaves 
understand the matter.* 


’ Capt.un Dale, writing from X. Hhodcsia in November 1917. tells 
me : •' The Government has t.\ken up a very strong attitude over domestic 
slavery anti refuses to recognise it at all.” The men and women were 
assemhleil in each tlistrict ami had the matter cxplainctl to them. Those 
who wished to claim their freedom were tohl to step out, and were given 
certificates without any mention tif the £ 2 . •• It createtl a great stir ami 

scores claimetl tlieir freedom. ” This is good news and the B.S.A. Co. is 
lieartily to be congratulated. R. W. S. 




( iiai*ti:k x\ ii 


* 

Tin: KECiAKI) rOK LITE 

I. Homicide 

We Iiave already seen that even trivial injuries, such as 
knocking out a tootli or plucking out hair, are regarded 
as serious offences, and might result in the enslavement of 
the offender. The heinousness of an assault depends upon 
the relative status of the men concerned. For a man to 
beat his slave to death is no crime, for a man to spear his 
nephew is no crime, but for a slave or an ordinary freeman 
to assault a chief in even a minor way, as, for example, by 
catching him around the waist, is regarded as a serious 
offence, involving expulsion of the freeman from the 
community, and, as for the slave, death or a heavy fine 
upon his master. 

Tlicre are some things which might lead us to suppose 
that the Ba-ila have a high regard for human life. One is 
the extraordinary precautions taken to secure the well- 
being of the unborn child and, in some respects, of the 
sucking child, and the severity with which everything 
that leads to the destruction of the former is punished. 
Another is the infrequency of capital punishment ; it was 
rarely inflicted except in case of witchcraft, for which no 
clemency was ever shown. The proverb we quoted in 
connection with banishment applies to this also. “ Any 
old pole will fill a hole in the fence,” which is to say : every 
member of a community has his value ; he at least adds to 
the number of the community however worthless he may 
be in himself. To kill a person because he has killed another 
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is ridiculous ; why make a bigger hole in the community ? 
Fine liim, yes, but unless he is a veritable danger to the 
others, let him live. 

But it is not human life qua life that is held sacred. 
They recognise that apart from war, when of course to 
kill one’s opponent is not only legitimate but a virtue, 
there are occasions when killing is no murder. No abstract 
regard for life prevents them, for example, from killing those 
whose continued existence is a menace. 

The killing of a person, per sc, is not a crime, but is an 
offence, (i) against his clan ; (2) against the communal 
god : {3) against the person’s ghost, and (4) against the 

hidden forces of nature. That is to say, behind tlie respect 
for life there is a wholesome fear of the consequences. The 
clan is injured in that it loses a member, and anything that 
injures a member injures the clan. The communal god, 
the guardian of the communitJ^ is injured in the killing 
of one of his people: they are regarded as his children, 
and further, as we have heard it put, he is responsible to 
still higher powers. Leza, for their welfare. There is the 
man’s own ghost to be reckoned with also, who resents 
being ushered violently into the cold, dreary ghost-world, 
and may retaliate by haunting the slayer. And, moreover, 
there is something uncanny about spilling blood ; it is 
tonda, it is malwcza, in certain cases, if not in all ; some- 
thing which sets the mysterious world-forces against 3'ou. 
These, it must be conceded, are considerable checks upon 
the man-slaying propensities of the Ba-ila. 

It will be seen that these checks work in no uniform 
manner. They operate cumulatively against killing, e.g. 
one’s mother A stray foreigner, however, has no clansmen 
at hand to avenge his murder ; he is not under the protection 
of the communal god ; his ghost is not at home among 
strange ghosts and can easily be driven back to its own 
home ; and there remains only the bad luck that blood- 
shedding brings, and that with the help of friendly doctors 
is without much difficulty averted. Such stray foreigners 
did well to keep out of Bwila in the old days and still need 
to be wary. Even to-day such strangers occasionally dis- 
appear mysteriously, and the Ba-ila stick so closely b^ 
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eacli other tliat it is difficult, almost impossible, to discover 
the crime. 

The principle that homicide is an offence against the 
victim’s clan has to be read in connection uith anotljer, 
that a person cannot ditaya liis own clan. One, tlierefore, 
who slays his mother, or other member of the clan, is not 
called to public account, but does not thereby escape ; 
indeed the penalty is heavier than the payment of twenty 
cows, and is not so easily disposed of. There is something 
about blood, whether it be the smell, or the sight, or the 
associations of it, that gives rise to abhorrence and fear. 
Kill a pig and attempt to drive its mate past the pool of 
blood : observe the sudden spring aside and alarmed snort 
given by an antelope when it comes near the blood of a 
fellow, and you will see how early this aversion is developed. 
In man this instinct is still strong, until indeed it is civilised 
out of him ! So that to shed blood is uncannj^ ; it gives 
the mysterious powers a hold on you. W arriors have always 
to be doctored to take away the consequences of their 
having slain, however legitimately, in battle. And whether 
in those or in any other circumstances you kill a person 
you must be careful to cut a short slick, split it j)artly 
down the middle, stretch the two sides apart, and jump 
through the cleft three or four times in order to avert the 
evil consequences. If you find a man dead in the veld, 
you do not tell lest you be suspected of having killed him, 
but, because the evil consequences may blindly attach 
themselves to you, you are careful to jump through a cleft 
stick as though you had actually killed him. This is apart 
from haunting by the ghost : it is as if the effect of your 
deed fastened itself upon you. And if the person you kill 
be a blood relation, a clansman, or even one related to you 
closely by marriage, the effect is one you cannot shake off, 
not even by jumping through a cleft stick ; and no medicine 
in the world will rid you of the consequences. 

At Nanzela there was a young man named Kabadi who 
in a quarrel killed one of his father’s wives by hitting her 
with a stick. The woman’s clansmen had to be paid heavy 
damages, the communal god had to be propitiated, the 
ghost had to be laid, but that was by no means all. The 
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man was kuta : that is, the e\’il consequence, tlie curse, 
was upon him. h:ver\body knew that, tliongh nobody 
knew how it would work out in his case. \\’hcn years 
aftci wards Eabadi committed suicide, they recognised how 
the curse had at last taken effect. 

(hikuto (formed from kukuta) is tlie special kind of 
curse that falls upon a person who sins against close rela- 
tions. It is ckikitfo, c.g., for a son to see his mother’s naked- 
ness, and sometimes a woman who has a disobedient son 
will deliberately remove her garments and expose herself 
before him : he is then kuta — a mukutc. he is called, and 
will come to a bad end. So of any one who kills his father, 
mother, maternal uncle, brother, sister, child, the people 
say, " Miikitlc icczo I Toongola anshi, pe. itlajwa chikxito, 
uUxfuHi inztinganziinga " (“ That cursed one ! He will not 

live long on the earth, no, he will die of chikuto, he will 
die a violent death in the veld ”). A lion will take him, or 
he will be drowned, or what he has done will so change 
him that he will go on killing others, will become a warlock, 
and at last be killed by his fellows. 

Senicide and the killing of incurables are followed by 
similar consequences. We cannot say that we have ever 
actually known cases of this sort ; we were hardly likely 
to hear of them ; but we are told that they happen, and 
the Ba-ilahavea word {kusaulitla) for the action. We knew 
once a very old man — the oldest man we have met in 
Hwila, very near being a centenarian — whose daughters, 
we were told, said he had lived too long and they would 
kill him. Some time afterwards the old man, who was 
sleeping in a hut alone, rose in the night, stumbled and 
fell into the fire, and died next day of his injuries. So he 
escaped the fate those Gonerils were alleged to have con- 
templated for him. Some old people, tired of their life, 
ask to be killed, or rail and curse everybody they meet 
with the idea of so provoking them that they will lose their 
tempers and knock them on the head. As the Ba-ila say : 
“ Balutiikana mafwila ” (" They curse to g^ve a reason for 
dying”). They are very patient with such old people, and 
have the saying: Mupami n' aknlcmanina taingnlwa’* 

(" An aged person if he angers you is not to be answered 
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To kill such, or to give a deatli-stroke to a hopeless invalid, 
is regarded as wrong. Should a shikatemamudilo — a lawle ss 
fellow, or a shincheida-mozo — a passionate fellow, commit 
the crime he is punished : if a stranger, by having to pay 
the full penalties of homicide, or if a relative and therefore 
incapable of bitditazhi , by being left to the chikuto. What 
makes it the more dangerous to cut short the life of old men 
is that in the course of long years they have accumulated 
perhaps many of the misunio we described in Chapter X., 
such as lnhabankofti an<l n^ongoki, which protluce dis- 
comfort, emaciation, madness, and death in any one who 
seeks to do them harm. 

As we have said, the ghost of a murdered person has 
to be reckoned with. This we shall more conveniently deal 
with in another connection. We also reserve for a later 
section an account of the litloa (blood-offering ; cf. buloa, 
“ blood ”) made to the communal god, and consisting of 
two head of cattle. Here we may speak of the lucmbc, 
the fines paid to the members of the murdered man's 
clansmen 

Quarrels arc of frequent occurrence in a village, especially 
when the men are heated by drinking much beer during a 
feast. Free fights take place with sticks and spears. Should 
on any occasion a man kill another, he is liable to be at 
once speared by the other’s friends, and it would be accounted 
chcidiyana (" vengeance ”) and no crime. But generally 
the man's friends intervene and protect him. and the 
matter is brought before the chief. He awards the damages, 
which may be twenty cattle. These constitute the livembc. 
The man's clansmen, enga (contribute) these, and they are 
paid over to the murdered man’s clan. They must also 
enga the two head as luloa. They get a doctor to physic 
the murderer, to lay tlie ghost and avert the ill-luck, and 
the case is at an end. 

Before leaving the subject we may make mention of 
the extraordinary fact that there is a part of the Kasenga 
chishi, named Isanti, the inhabitants of w'hich are exempt 
from paying any damages on account of murder. Ihe 
traditiRn is that the ancient chief Shimunenga. who was 
living at Kane, envied the Banachindwc their fine site at 
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Mala and planned to dispossess them. He represented to 
tliem that at Isanti there were great herds of elephant and 
buhalo, and being such splendid Iiuntcrs he was sure they 
would like to go and kill them. 'I he Banachindwe turned 
out to a man for a hunt ; and on their return found 
Shimunenga and his people comfortab^- settled in theii 
\ illages at Mala. W hen the3- e.xjuesscd their indignation, 
tile eliiel iiplied, " You go and li\e at Isanti, and as a 
reconlpen^e I give 3-011 this j)iivilege : you shall be exempt 
Irom all licouhc and lulou ; 3-011 ma3- kill, and no blame 
shall attach to 3-011.” l-'rom that da3- to this killing is no 
nuiidei at Isanti. 


2. Eeticide 


Here is a native account given to us : Should a woman 
become piegnant she is taboo ; she is not to be slept with 
b\- an3- man but her husband. Should another sleep with 
her the child will not be ; it will be born the da3- following. 
But the wojnan is not delivered in peace {chiichi), but in 
a state of unconsciousness {mu chin) not knowing what is 
taking place, and the child comes from the womb dead. 
\\ h3- ? Because she slept with a man other than the one 
she always sleeps with. Now that also is a case for lu'cmhe. 
The man is in fault against the woman’s clan who are 
bereft of a child, and also against the husband of the woman. 
They all take it up, saying, ” This is a great matter. \\ h3' 
is our child killed b3- tliis man ? Let him die also ! ” But 
the elders who have seen these things before say, ” No, 
he is not to die ; let him pa3’ the Iwcmbe." So he has to 
pay what the3’ decide upon. Sometimes in addition to the 
child being born dead, the mother also dies, and then 
there arc two Iwcmbe faults. The Iwcmbc for the mother 
is paid lirst, and then that for the child. The greater is 
for the mother’s death, and this is not paid, as is the Iwemhe 
for the child, to both the husband and the wife’s clan, but 
only to the latter. 

If a pregnant woman is vexed at being in that con- 
dition and desires that the child shall not be, sift goes 
to somebody, an old woman ma3'be, who she is infom\pd 
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has an abortifacient {nins<into n-a kuyazJia mafu). The old 
woman a^ks her, ” Do \oii wish to kill voui>rlf ? " and >lie 
replies, I don't care.” ” Bring me a gift.” the liag, 

and the woman gives lier sometliing big. because '^lie kn<»ws 
that to procure abortion is the deatli of a per>on. Then 
tlie old woman hands tier tlie medicine with directions how 
to take it at liome. Having drunk it, the woman feels 
pains in her abdomen, and whetlu'r there be a <'hild formed, 
or not, she aborts. Ma\be soinebod\- lias ob>er\'t“d lier 
drinking tlie medicine and tells the hnsband. He jnits the 
question to her, ” Wife, is it true that you got and tlrank 
medicine, and that is the reason of this effusion ? ” Tlie 
woman !)egins to deny it, saying. ” No. no. the abortion 
came of itself.” Then the person who witnessed her is sent 
for and the wife convicted. She is silent and hangs her 
head in shame. Thereupon the husband and his clansmen 
rise in indignation, and addressing the woman's people say 
fiercely. ” Pay lu’cmhe for killing our child ” The otliers 
have nothing to say, but pay up. And the woman who 
dispensed the medicine is not overlook<’d ; they are in the 
mess together (literally, lialabila ibid dioum idaua , ” they 
boil as one pot ”), and slie will have to pay. Twenty head 
of cattle is the amount paid, and it is divided among the 
man’s clansmen. 


3. iNFANTlCini-: 

This is practised, or was practised, until (juite recently, 
in certain definite cases where it was thought that otherAvise 
misfortune would overtake the family. These cases were 
as follows : (i) A child who should happen to defaecate in 
being born {walctclela o mazhi). (2) A child who should be 
born feet foremost {wazhalwa chitnpini). (3) A child who 
should be born witli a tooth already cut. (4) A child born 
of a woman who has not yet menstruated ; called mwana 
utasclwa, or mwana wa m/unshi, (” child of the fist ' ). 
These are destroyed immediately after birth. More cruel 
are the cases when the child docs not develop untoward 
symfitoms until later. These are : (5) A child that when 
three years old, or so, is unable to walk. It may be born 
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strong and healthy, but when tlic time comes it shows no 
disposition to walk, but simpl>- crawls about. Then if 
there have been any misfortunes in the mother’s or father’s 
family — and what family is there that goes for three years 
without some misfortune ? — the relations begin to look 
askance upon the child. “ Look at it.” they say ; ” that is 
the one that brings misfortune upon us, wakalweza. Let 
it be tlirown away ! It will bring us all to an untimelj' 
end ! ” And they destroy it. (6) A child who cuts the 
first tooth on the upper jaw is also killed. 

Of the last we will give an account in one of our 
informants own words ; ” I he child, whether bo 3 ’ or girl, 
is born without the slightest defect and goes on growing 
without blemish. It is nursed by the motlier and fondled 
by mother and father until the time comes for cutting the 
teeth. The\' grow of tliemselves, or because they are rubbed 
with medicine. And perliaps an upper tooth is cut first. 
When the mother notices it she says nothing; and should 
any one not a relation notice it he says nothing, being afraid 
that lie might get into trouble ; the relations would say. 
Why do you look in the mouth of our child ? Waditaya, 
you have committed buditazhi.’ But if a relation of the 
cliild's mother sees it she at once tells the others, ‘ So- 
and-so's child has cut its first tooth on top.’ When the 
clan members hear this they call the woman, saying, ‘ Let 
her come and bring her child for us to see.’ On her arrival, 
they ask her, ‘ This child of yours has it not grown well ? ’ 
She answers, ‘ Tchita, who knows ? ' Then they plaj’ 
with and tickle the child to make it laugh, so that they 
can see into its mouth. They see the tooth coming out of 
the top gum, and turn upon the mother in anger; ‘Why 
have you hidden this thing from us — this taboo thing ? ’ 
Then the husband’s and wife’s clansmen consult together, 
saying, ' This child is malweza. Let it be thrown awaj'.’ 
Nobody dissents, for all know that it is tonda for a child 
to grow the first tooth above. So they throw it away, and 
nobody weeps and nobody complains.” 

Nobody, that is to say, but the mother, and she may not 
give loud expression to her grief in the customary faShion. 
It is tonda. However much she may rebel against the 
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custom she must acquiesce. And thc\ do rebel against it. 
W'e remember a woman wlio after giving birth o\er!ieard 
the old crones discussing how to destroy the child, for it 
had been born with a tooth in the mouth. The mother 
snatched up the child, stole out of the hut, and began to 
run to us for protection. In lier weak state she was ea^ih' 
overtaken, and the last she heard of it was its pitiful wail 
as it was carried off to destruction. This mother certainh’ 
rebelled against the tyranny of custom, but in all prob- 
ability had it been another's child and not her own she 
would have insisted uith the others upon its being killed. 
Such children bring misfortune, and to the minds of the 
Ba-ila it is better to destroy the one rather than liavc 
wliole families suffer. 

As to the manner of killing them, a woman takes the 
doomed child upon her back in a skin, in the usual way, 
and goes either to the river or to a large ant-bear or other 
hole in the veld. Without stopping, or looking round, she 
slips the fastenings of the skin and allowing the child to 
fall into the water or hole walks straight on. 

A living child born of a woman wlio dies in the act of 
bearing it, or soon after, is buried with its mother. This 
does not come under the same category as the other cases 
just described, for the motives arc different. 

4. Suicide 

This is by no means uncommon among the Ba-ila. 
The methods adopted are usually cither by smoking 
mtifwebabachazi , a very strong narcotic poison, or hanging, 
or spearing. The reasons often seem trivial enough, but 
bear testimony to their sense of dignity. 

One of the most striking cases we have known was a 
little boy of seven or eight years of age at Chiyadila who 
was reproved by his mother for leaving his baby brother. 
The reproof apparently rankled so that, starting with the 
other youngsters to set their bird-traps, he left them and 
hanged himself by a cord to a little fig tree. 

Women unhappily married very often threaten to com- 
mit suicide, and sometimes cafrj' it out. One of Malukwa’s 
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\vi\’e>. at Xaniwala, was ordered b\’ tlie mag^istrate to 
return to her liiishand. She left the court, ostensibly for 
anolljei reason, and was found I\’ing dead vcr\’ sliortly 
jiftorwards witli a i^ipc alongside her, ha\’ing smoked 
nui/K'cbahachdzi . 

Tho most dramatic we knew was a case at Banamwazi. 
A headman quarrelled with liis wife over a basket of meal 
she w.inted to gi\-e away and he wanted cooked. She went 
off. attempted niufwcbahachazi, and finally hanged herself 
in the hut, but was cut down. He, in remorse and not 
knowing that she was recovering, stabbed himself three 
timo, aiming at the heart, but getting the breastbone 
each time. I hey both recovered and lived happily after- 
wards. 

I he attempt sometimes is not serious, as with a man 
wc knew of at Eubwe (in Eebmary 1907), who pretended 
to stab himself in the thigh, as if to sever an arter\' ; he 
inflicted only a small wound on himself, and was soundly 
laughed at for his pains. 

A man when passing through a village was accused of 

stealing, and the shame of it so preyed upon his mind that 

he attempted suicide by driving a spear into his abdomen. 

I liough the wound was severe it was not fatal, and by 

the assiduous care of the Government officials at Namwala 

he recovered. He then put in a claim for eight head of 

cattle against tlic people of the village. The magistrate 

expressed his surprise : " Why such a claim ? They didn’t 

stab you.” ” No,” was the answer, ” but they caused me 

to stab myself.” 

% 

In March iQt)/ a man named Julwi committed suicide 
after murdering a child. His father also then killed 
himself. 


To get out of trouble, remorse, shame, pique, sorrow — 
are tlnis all reasons for the act. 

This is what one of our informants says about it : 

” One man kills himself for very little reason, another 
because he has committed a great fault and thinks, ‘ This 
affair is bad for me. I can’t stand it. I had better get 
medicine and smoke it and so get away from th# bad 
business.’ Whereas, of course, nobody can destroy a fault 
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by killing himself, he simply leaves it to his relatives to 
settle. W'htMi a man commits >incide, those who wish wee)> 
for him. but in the old days nobodv dreamed of weeping, 
for they said. ‘ He has wrought mdlucza.' It is taboo to 
kill oneself. Even for a man to purpose suicide and not 
carr\' it (JUt is maliL'CZtt ; one of his relaticnis will suddenly 
die in consequence." 
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